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THE (NFLUENCE OF THE HORSE IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PLAINS CULTURE 


By CLARK WISSLER 


NE of the important problems pertaining to the Indians of 

() the Plains ts the relation of the European horse to. their 

culture. The initial difficulty lies in our inability to deter- 

mine the precise dates at which the successive tribes came into its 
possession, 

Exploration in the Plains proceeded gradually from the east 
and south, chiefly during the eighteenth century. Certain Spanish 
accounts give us some data for the seventeenth and even the: six- 
teenth century, but only for the extreme southern border. The 
early literature for the Missouri and Saskatchewan valleys is 
readily accessible, but an exhaustive search in the Spanish and 
French colonial archives for Louisiana and New Mexico will be 
necessary before a definite historical statement of the Introduction 
of the horse can be made. However, a general résumé of the 
literature at hand will give approximate dates at which horses are 
mentioned for many tribes. 

The great Spanish expeditions to explore the southern parts of 
the United States were well equipped with horses and even cattle 
and hogs. The adventurers were cavaliers; hence, horses were a 
necessity. De Soto carried some of his horses across the Mississippi 
in 1541. At about the same time Coronado reached the present 
bounds of Oklahoma from Santa Fe. Ofiate jis believed to have 
visited the Pawnee and Kansas, 1599-1601, and Pefialosa con- 
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ducted an expedition to the Mississippi in 1662. From Coronado's 
time on there was a growing trade with the Indians of the Gulf 
coast, and trade to the interior from Santa Fe as a base began about 
1600. The pueblo village of Tass soon became the trade center 
for the Plains Indians. This trade seems to have reached its 
maximunt about 1630. Doubtless the archives of Mexico and 
Spain contain data on the trade of this period, but nothing definite 
has so far found its way into literature: It is known; however, 
that the Indians of the Plains and especially the Pawnee were so 
troublesome in their plundering raids for horses that a post was 
established in Kansas about 1704 and an unsuccessful expedition 
undertaken by Villazurin a7z0. Yet, in 1719 du Tisné, a Freneh- 
man, visited two Pawnee villages in Oklahoma where he counted 
three hundred horses. As early as 1682 Henri de Tonty found 
horse-using Indians on the. lower Missourt.! La Salle alsa states 
(1682) that the Gattacka (Kiowa-Apache) and Manrhoat (Kiowa?) 
had many horses* In fact they found horses in many places. 
This is about the earliest date we can hope to find for the Missouri, 
but if horses were there at that time, it is most certain that the 
Pawnee were well provided with them. It seems, therefore, safe 
to conclude that some time during the interval 1600-1682, at least, 
the Caddoan tribes, the Tonkawa, and the Comanche, as well as: 
the Kiowa, became fully equipped with horses, The Metontonta 
(Oto) came to see La Salle and brought a horse's hoof, stating that 
the Spanish made war upon them (1680). From the statements by 
Hennepin we infer that the Oto did not use horses at that time. 

It is thus clear that the Indians below the Platte and lower 
Missouri were quite well supplied with horses by 1682, and there is 
no reason why many of them should not have had horses as early 
as 1600. Presumably those to get them first would be the Ute, 
Comanche, Apache, Kiowa, and the Caddo. As we move north- 
ward our historical data become a little more definite, 

The sons of La Verendrye made a journey to the Rocky mouin- 
tains from the Mandan in 1742-43. They. encountered horse 


See Kanu Historical Collections, vol, 1, po ras. 
7 Mooney in Seventeenth Annual Report, Burean of American Ethnology, p. tia. 
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Indians, also mules.and asses, and on their return to Canada mention 
the horses of their Assiniboine companions.’ On. this journey to 
the Rocky mountains they scem to have passed down west of the 
Black hills andl to have reached the mountains in Wyoming or 
Colorado and on the return trip to have struck the Missouri in 
Nebraska or South Dakota. They were in fear of the Snake 
Indians. So far we have not been able to fully identify the tribal 
names of these explorers, but Beaux Hommes seems likely to be 
Crow, and Gens del’ Are to be Cheyenne. Their “Le Grand Chef" 
was evidently the chief of the Pawnee, and the Chevaux, the 
Comanche. They fell in with the Prairie Sioux on the return trip. 
On one pomt they are definite: that horses were in use all along 
their route after they left the Mandan country. 

Next we turn to the journal of La Verendrye's Mandan dis- 
coveries, 1738-39. He set out froma camp of Cree on the Assini- 
boine river and made the journey overland with a body of the 
Assiniboine. It is clear that the whole party were afoot, for ‘the 
women and dogs carry all the baggage, the men are burdened only 
with their arms; they make the dogs even carry wood to make the 
fires, being often obliged to encamp in the apen prairie, from which 
the clumps of wood may be at a great distatce."* No mention of 
secing horses among the Mandan and the adjoining villages is made. 
On the other hand, we. are told that the Indians gave him to under- 
stand “that the Pananas and Pananis had horses like the whites," 
living to the south of them, One of his Assiniboine companions 
narrated an engagement with horsemen in armor while his party 
was In a-ratd to the Mississippi. Yet, in r74i, when the sons of La 
Verendrye set out toward the southwest, their statements seem to 
imply the possession of horses by the Mandan and the neighboring 
villages. 

A little later (1751) Saint Pierre states that he saw horses and 
saddles which the Indians obtained by trade from the west,’ and 


'(Dtcouvertes ¢f #tablieements des Francais dare lowest et dane le cod de 
TAmérique septentrionale (161g-1734), retucillia et publiéy par Pierre Murgry, part 
6, pp. 989-614. 

' Canadian Archives, 1459, 13. 

*Tbid., 27, 

*Tbid., 1836, vol. 26, p. cbc. 
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notes a report from Fort Lajonquitre in the Blackfoot country 
that the natives there traded for horses and saddles to the: west- 
ward. This is the earliest suggestion of horses among the Blackfoot 
peoples. 

We may now direct our search to the Hudson Bay posts of the 
north. Here we can refer directly to the journal of Anthony 
Hendry’ who in 1754 set out from York Fort in company with a 
returning party of Assiniboine to visit the Blackfoot tribes of the 
west, who to his a4eeming surprise were well supplied with horses. 
However, when he returned, his superiors at York regarded such a 
statement as the grossest of fabrications and in COMmsequence gave 
little weight to his report. This would seem to indicate that the 
traders of Hudson hay had never heard of horse Indians. On the 
ather hand, it is clear that the Assiniboine who had regularly visited 
York Fort for some years could not have been ignorant of the fact, 
for Hendry states: 

"17. Saturday. .... They are a tribe of the Asinepoet Nation: 
and like them use the Horses for carrying the bapgage and not to 
ride on.” (This restricted use of the horse is very significant.) 
This confirms the report of harses in the Blackfoot country in 1751. 

We have now accounted for practically all the tribes west of the 
Missouri and around the headwaters of the Saskatchewan. To the 
east in contact with the Assiniboine were the Plains Cree and Plains 
Ojibwa. In 1776 Henry states that they had herds of horses like 
the Assiniboine? In 1772 Cocking met Cree far to the west, but 
fails to state that they had horses, though their possession js irmprliesed. 
La Verendrye (1748) makes a curious remark concerning an Indian 
“near the Red river: ''as he had his vehicle [voiture] with him," ete, 
This may signify horses, but we cannot be sure. 

For the Dakota and other tribes above the mouth of the Mis- 
sour) We seem to have negative evidence. As carly as 1662 Radisson, 
met a division of the Eastern Dakota in Wisconsin, and from his 
own quaint account of the manner of transporting baggage it is 

' Proceedings and Tratsactions the Royal Society of Canada. Third series, 
vol t, 1907, p.ao07. and wol. 2, mh 86 

‘Alexander Henry, Travels ond Adventures, ete., New York, t809, pp. a&p. 290. 
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clear that there were no horses there. These Indians were, it is 
true, net a typical Plains people, but Radisson tells of journeys to 
the Mississippi and to the vicinity of the Mille Lacs where he met 
other Indians of their kind. Nowhere have we noticed any implica- 
tion that horses were known. From 1665 to 1699 Nicolas Perrot was 
in frequent contact with the Siouan tribes, bur we find in his account 
no suggestion of horses. Le Sieur penetrated the country of the 
typical Plains Dakota in 1700, and, though he goes into much detail, 

we find no hint of horses being in the vicinity. Before his day 
neither Hennepin nor Du Luth mentions them for the Sioux country. 

Then we come to the journal of Peter Pond, 1740-45, where we 
are told that the Yankton division of the Dakota had horses in 
abundance: 

"Thay Have a Grate Number of Horses and Dogs which Carres 
there Bageag when they Move from Plase to Plase. . < . Thay Run down 
the Buffelow with thare Horses and Kill as Much Meat as thay Please, 
[n Order to have thare Horseis Long Winded thav Slit thalr Nuses up 
to the Grissel of thare head which Make them Breath Verey freely. 
| Have Sean them Run with those of Natrall Nowtrals and Cum in 
Apearantley Not the Least Out of Breath," 

‘Turning again to the Mandan we have no literature until 1804 
when Lewis ane Clark wintered among them, at which date all the 
Indians of the Missouri were well supplied with horses; togerher 
with the Ankara and Hidatsa they were trading horses and mules 
to the Assiniboine and Teton Dakota, However, in the journal of 
J. McDonnell (1793) we are told that at the Missouri the natives 
used horses to himt buffalo. 

The result of our survey is then quite definite. Horses were 
numerous among the Alackfoot as early as 1751, and they were used 
by the Assiniboine about the same date, They had not heen ace 
quired by the Mandan in 1738, but were among their immediate 
neighbors to the south. ‘They are first definitely mentioned for the 
Teton Dakota in 1742, and for the Yankton at about the same 
date. The fowa seem to have had some horses in 1724.7 

’ Collections of of the State Historical Society of Wisconain, vol. xvi, p. 363. 


2° Ia opt, Da Tien visited two villages of the Pawness situated on a omall 
tram acme six leagues weet of the Arkanvas, probably in what ie mow OkMboma. In 
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Tame. Freer Vier Fast Mirestiow 
ve Does 

Arapaho rSog Lewis and Clark 
Ankara 1738 La Verendrve r7as La Verendrve 
Assiniboine 1658 Jesuits (7) 1742 La Verendrye, Je. 
Hiackfout [731 Saint Pierre 1751 Saint Plerre 
Cheyenne 1650 La Salle ' 
Comanche 1714. La Harpe i714 La Harpe 
Crow r7g2 La Verendrye, Je: 1742 La Verendrye, Jr. 
Gros Ventre i784 Umireville 1784 Umfreville 
Hidute 1735: La Verendrye 1741 La Verendrye, Jr. 
Kansas boon (Mate 1735 
Kiowa 1662 La Salle 1689 La Salle 
lowa 1676 Zenubius 1724 Mead 
Mandar i738: La Verendrye 1742 La Verendrye 
Missouri az Temty 1682 Tonty 
Omaha ria (7) —_— 
Osage 194 Gravier t7tg Du Tisné 
Ota: 1680 La Salle — 
Pawnee i341 Coronado (7) t7o4 Duphar 
Plains Crea — 1736 La Verendrye 
Ponca roy Lewis and Clark | 
Santer 1662 Raclisann 1740 Peter Pond 
Sarsi i784 Uinfreville 1784 Unmireville 
Snake t742: La Verenirve 1742 La Verendrye, Jr. 
Teton 1630 La Salle 1742 La Verendrye, Jr. 
Wichita sat Coronado — 





If these dates for first mention of the horse are tabulated or 


plotted on a map, we have a progressive series northward, beginning 
with £682 and culminating on the Saskatchewan in 175i. Inevery 
cise, however, we mist assume an earlier date for its introduction. 
There is no good reason why the Pawnee should not have had 
horses in 1650 or even in 1630, since they were available in the 


these villages he found zoo horses ‘which they value very highly, and could not do 
without.” He procared from them cwo horses and a mule marked with a Sparnieh 
Dron, Five years later Birgmmnt endeavored to secure by trade with the Kansas 
O aufficient number of horses for bis juumey to the Padome [Comanche] in western 
, s They were unable to supply him with more than aeved), ated ime cf these wos 
Molen by an lowa Indian, who eloped thereon with @ Kunuas maiden to his own people, 
The Padircua, who btemed to be on eyed berine with the Spaniards, sid they obtained 
their borers from thet: by barter, aru ‘that they had pot yet been oble to raise any 


colts.” —Tromactions of the Kansas State Historical Socinty, val.x, t907-1904, p, toy, 
footnote. 
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Spanish and Pueblo settlements of New Mexico. On the other 
hand, the progressive nature of our data from southeast to north- 
west may be entirely due to the gradual extension of exploration, 
and si have no other significance. For example, it is only in case 
of the Assiniboine, Cree, Eastern Dakota, Mandan, and the tribes 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, and parts of Illinois that we have evidence of 
their existence without horses; and even in these cases we can only 
say that explorers did not mention them. 

In this connection we may give brief consideration to the use 
of horses east of the Mississippi. From the very first, the Spaniards 
were great importers of horses and other domestic animals. In this 
respect they stand in contrast to the French of Canada where the 
first horse (just one) was imported in 1647, the first cargo in 1665,! 
The English colonists imported horses moderately, except in Vir- 
ginia, where the cavalier element, as among the Spaniards, brought 
in the horse, and where in 1660 wild horses became a pest. The 
first horses imported by the New England colonies came in 1629. 
Horses spread among the Indians of the Atlantic slope, but it was 
only in the south that they were numerous, According to Adair the 
Cherokee and other southern tribes were good horsemen. While 
these Indians could have secured their stock from Virginia, it is 
much more probable that they frst came from Spanish settlements 
on the Gulf and even from the tubes west of the Mississippi. Ac- 
cording to Swanton, Dy Pratz.and others speak of horses as numer- 
ous in the south and note that they seem o different variet) from 
the European horse, which suggests the Indian horse of the west. 

Adair gives us a good description of the riding gear of the 
Choctaw and other southern Indians. They had the rope for a 
bridle, made saddles with wood and green buffalo hide, and mounted 
from the “off-side,” in all of which he recognizes the Spanish type 
und which reminds us of the Plans? Even the saddles made by 
the [roquois of New York are of this same western Indian type. 
All this strongly suggests that the dominant traits of horse culture 
among all the south Atlantic Indians came from across the Missis- 


‘ Charlivalx, Stee @iition. veil. 3, f. 5. 
1 Adele, James, History of the American Indians, London, 1774, p. 420. 
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sippi, or at least indirectly from the same source as the western 
culture. The ultimate source-was most likely the Spaniards. The 
French are a negligible factor because they settled at the mouth of 
the Mississippi after the horse had reached the Missouri. Even 
the English sctrlements in Virginia scarcely reached a. point where 
they could supply horses to the Indians of the east before horses are 
reported in the west. It seems therefore clear that the Spaniards 
must be credited with the introduction of the horse to the Indians 
of the Plains and the lower Mississippi both east and west: the 
greater number of horses must have come from their more numerous 
settlements in the Southwest and Mexica.! 

As to the Indians north of the Ohio we have very little dara, but 
the Wyandot are said to have first secured horses at Braddock’s 
defeat (1755).* The Kansas also returned with horses during the 
same war.’ From Tanner's narrative it appears that the Indians 
around Detroit in 1775 made some use of horses. Ina treaty made 
with the Sauk and Fox in 1864 it was stipulated that they return: 
all stolen horses From what information has come to hand it 
appears that before the French and Indian War horses were scarcely 


The first accounts we find for Engtich esptoration in the interior of the Southern 
States have been made available by Alvord and Bidgood (Fire Explorations of the 
TraneAllegheny Region, Cleveland, ora), The period covered is 1650-1674 and 
the territory. the Appalachian region. No mention of borses in the hands of Lodians 
is trntie, but the explorers and traders use| horses anil often left them with rhe Indians 
for salekeeping. The Cherokte: towne on the Virginis frontiee were theuailly the base 
tf operationan. Thu, lt iw certain that these Indians had an Opportunity te acquire 
harpes during thie petiod; tut they had had some cottact with Spanish traders for 
almost a oontury, In Adgir’y dey cliickens and hogs were abundant among the 
Iviians, but as carly as rigg the French lounil chickens abundant tn the Houma vil- 
liges Needham and Arthur fount wild boge abindant in Georgia in 654. Wher 
the French settled Louldane they found peaches and figs under cultivation. These 
could scarcely have come from the Enylidh setthenents of the Atlantic. -Sniith (An- 
Uoopological Papers, American Museum af “itural History, vol. 6, Pp. 208) meports 
impresions of peach stones on pottery from a Kentocky site in which no traces af 
trade artiches were found, Ats very early date the broqnote were raising peaches andl 
apples, Woe have here a subject for tnvestigation, but it in clear that the Southern 
Infians quickiy took tp certain tralts brought in by the Soabtorts whenever these 
happened te fit into their original culture. 

* Transactions of the Karvens State Historical Society, Valo. p. 3g. 

‘[bld.. vol. x. p. apr. 

é Thidh« vol. ar, f.. 394. 
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used in the Ohio valley and the Great Lakes country, Yet at this 
date they were in general use among the Indians of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states and among all the tribes west of the 
Mississippi from north to south. We have previously noted the 
relatively late introduction of the horse to the tribes along the upper 
Mississippi, 

The phenomenon we have is now plain: Indian horse culture 
spread rapidly from the Spanish settlements of the Southwest and 
Mexico upward between the Rocky mountains and the Mississippi 
river,and thence northward between the Missouri and the mountains, 
to the west of the Black hills and thence to the Saskatchewan 
country. On the south tt spread out over the Gulf states, but did 
not become prominent north of Virginia, or between the Ohio and 
the Great Lakes, and reached the upper Mississippi relatively tate. 
It reached the lower Colorado on the west, but did not reach far into 
California or any part of the Pacific coast to the north, Likewise 
it reached up into the Plateay area, and even to the Dént area.! 

“The subject we have chosen for discussion is the relation of 
horse culture to other Plains tralts and not the historical investiga- 
tion of the introduction of the animal by Europeans. The preceding 
data are presented salely to define the problem and make no claim 
to completeness, However, we cannot well discuss the influence 
of horse culture without fixing its relative time of origin, for, if it 
greatly preceded other strong European influences, its -value as a 
cultural characteristic is high. While the fixing of such a date is 
quite speculative, we have its limits clearly defined, for we find the 
horse in the far north in 1751 and know that it could not have 
reached the Indians before 1500, 

It is generally considered that horses abandoned by De Soto's 
men in 1541 gave rise to the wild horses later found west of the 
lower Mississippi. This may be true. Recalling that at about the 
same time Coronado reached the Wichita, we have an increased 
probability that the nuclei of several wild herds were formed about 
this date, However, we have found no historical support to this. 


‘See Lewis, A. U., Tribes of the Columbia Valley und the Cows: of Washington 
and Gregon, Memoger of the Aomerioee Anthreprtogical Arpaciation, rol. %, part 3%. 
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theory. for the first mention of wild horses is much later! How- 
ever, it may be that the Indians profited by the use they saw maidle of 
horses and took possession of some abandoned antmals. This 
would not have been ditheult. The Pawnee have:a story that the 
hrst horse they ever saw came into their village and permitted itself 
to be handled, Such could have happened with domesticated 
horses just turned loose. In other words: a normal series of events 
could! have placed the horse in the hands of Indians and at the 
same time started the wild herds. 1f this did happen in 1541, 1360 
could have found several tribes in the sowth well mounted and far 
advanced in horse culture, Then we tust not overlook the tribes 
in. southemt Texas who even in 1541 could have easily reached 
Spanish posts on the other side of the Rio Grande, So 1600 could 
have found the horse at the headwaters of the Missouri and éven 
among the Blackfoot, This is, of course, speculation, but it is well 
to note that for all we know the Crow and the Blackfoot, for 
instance, may have had horses for 150 years before their frat mention 
in t742 and 1751. In other words, we have an interval from 1550 
to 1450, or three hundred years; in which the horse culture of the 
Plains could have developed along its own lines. 

It seems quite reasonable to assume that horse raiding by the 
Pawnee and Kiowa had begun in the early years of 1600. If this 
is correct and these historic tribes were then in the same relative 
positions as later, 1650 should have found the horse abundant on 
the Saskatchewan. At least, we have positive historical data for 
the general use of the horse throughout all the area from the head- 
waters of the Saskatchewan, down the west of the Missouri and 
thence to the Mississippi by 1731, and data that make clear the 
possibility of such distribution as early as 1650, ‘The tribes west 
of the Missouri and the lower Mississippi were practically free 
until after 1840 and, while subject to some cultural influence and 
external control before that time, were on the whole about as free 
to develop their culture as they could have been before the period 
of discovery, We thus have a positive period of one hundred 
years in which the Indian was fairly free to develop his horse culrure 
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and a very probable period of another one hundred vears in which 
many of the tribes were in ne direct contact with whites of any 
description. We thus have a unique example of the development 
of a culture trait in response to contact with another culture and its 
transmission from one tribe to another among several distinct 
linguistic stocks, all of which suggests several important analytic 
problenrs. 

Thus we may ask— 

1. Is the Plains colture as a whole older than the mtrocduction 
of the horse? 

2. What changes in culture traits can be attributed to the 
influence of horse culture? 

3. What had the environment to do with the distributian of 
horse culture? 

If we take up the first and look for traits older than the intro- 
duction of the horse, we cari lay hands upon at least one such. The 
use of dogs for transporting baggage is mentioned by Coronado’s 
men, a date before the era of the horse. Furthermore, we have 
linguistic evidence in the names for horse, such as “mysterious doy” 
and “elk-dog,” certamly implying a resemblance in the uses of the 
two animals: We should expect no one to doubt the assumption 
that dog traction, one of the most distinctive traits of Plains culture, 
was fully diffused over the area before the horse was known. 

As to the tipi in the form familiar in the nineteenth century, 
we are far leas certain, Obviously dogs could not have transported 
the tipi of horse days with its long heavy poles and bulky cover. 
Descriptions of the tipi have not been found by us at a period when 
the horse was unknown. The tenis mentioned by Castafieda 
appear to be tipis, but we cannot be sure of their detailed atructure. 
They were, however, transported by dogs.. The distribution of the 
tipi among a few of the Central Algonkin and its analogous forms 
to the eastward among the Cree, may Warrant a guess that it was 
diffused over the Plains in some form along with dog traction; but 
a mere guces will not help us here. However, in another place we 
have called attention to the apparent relation between the travois 
and dragging tipi poles. The horse travois is made of tipi poles 
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and the few dog travois we have seen had their poles pointed at the 
butts precisely like the tipi poles. Yet the trie travois was found 
in the northern part of the Plains; the tribes of the south placed 
the load upon the horse and dragged the tipi poles at the sides. 
In Castafieda’s time this was the way for dogs. In short, there are 
several reasons for assuming that the northern travois was developed 
fram the tipi poles dragged by dogs, If we accept this explanation, 
it is clear that a tipi of some form and the travois are historically 
associated and that the former is the okder, 

Turning to less material things we may cite the coup and 
methods of warfare, It would seem that since almost everywhere 
in the Plains a war party set out on foot, even though they went 
after horses, it Is safe to asaume that the entire procedure had be- 
come 4 fixed custom before the advent of the horse. The coup i$ 
so fundamental a matter in the warring system of the Plains that 
ir also must have been there for a Jong time. This, however, is not 
A strong argument, 

As to the sundance and the camp circle, two associated traits, 
we have no evidence. The same is true of the police, or soldier 
system and societies for men. Yer there is one kind of evidence 
that applies ina general way to all traits: viz., historical tradition. 
Asa rule, the Indians themselves are positive that the acqbisition 
of horses was much more recent than the sun dance and. other 
important traits of culture. While this has some weight we must 
not value it too highly, for the sun dance itself was but recently 
introduced to gome of the Ojibwa and there are no goml reasons 
why it could not have spread rapidly over the Plains at any time. 

If we tur to some of the intermediate tribes, like the Mandan, 
we cin prove by archeolocy the existence of the earth-lalpe before 
the horse. Maize also was among the Mandan. dt seems most 
certain that Mandan culture was essentially developed long before 
734, 

The net result of this survey is, then, that we have positive 
evidence of the dog travels development before the horse, but that 
on other traits of culture we have only presumptions for the area 
at large. 
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If we turn to migration the case is equally difficutt, for evidence 
of real migration in the Plains is rare. The Cheyenne are the one 
clear case, but it seems that the first stage of this southem movement 
must have occurred even before horses reached them. Ii we take 
the Blackfeet, we find them mounted when first discovered, but 
occupying practically the territory of later years; that they as a 
people developed elsewhere may be, bur they could -searcely have 
migrated during the years between getting horses and the record of 
them in 1754 or even earlier without having traditions of such a 
movement as definite as their traditions that horses were acquired 
from other tribes. Likewise the Pawnee did not change their 
habitat until moved by pressure of the Government. 

It may be correct to interpret the general tendency of all’ the 
surrounding tribes to raid the Snake aa due to the latter's possession 
of horses and lack of firearms with which to repel the invaders: The 
Pawnee with the sons of La Verendrye in 1742 turned back at signs 
of Snake camps, indicating that they were a power to be considered. 
Blackfoot traditions indicate that in early days the Snake were 
frequently found hunting on the upper Missouri, laut were eventuall ¥ 
pushed back because they lacked firearms, If we accept this at 
its face value, we see that while it is probable that the presence of 
the horse urged the Snake eastward into the Plains like their 
brothers, the Comanche, this was equalized by the superior anns 
and plundering ambitions of other tribes. Thus, in respeet tothe 
Snake, the horse could linve extended their ranges only to the 
north and west, if indeed jt had any effect. 

It is true that some small movements seem to have occurred, 
but these are not very significant and those of which we have his- 
torical knowledge took place chielly among the tribes along the banks 
of the upper Mississippi where the horse was introduced last. In 
fact, very few of the Plains tribes ore known to have permanently 
shifted their homes during the period 1680-1860. We must there- 
fore accept their positions as we find them at the opening of the 
historical period, 

There is, however, a modified form of migration that must be 
noted—the practice of going on periodical hunts, when the whole 
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social unit moved and killed buffalo as an organized body. OF the 
typical tribes we have definite statements from the Blackfoot and 
the Teton-Dakota that they had permanent winter camping places 
from which they eet out in the spring and to which they returned 
in the autumn.! Their ranging was usually within recognized 
jimits, That they also camped in winter and roamed in summer 
before the coming ef the horse is probable. The agricultural 
tribes of the eastern border, such as the Pawnee, Osage, ete., were 
in historle times given to the planting of their fields and then 
setting off on a grand hunt. That this was not unknown before the 
time of the horse is suggested by Perrot’s account of the Ilinois:* 
While this proves nothing as to the true Plains tribes, it raises a 
strong presumption that the periodical hunt of the Pawnee, etc., cited 
above, was practised in pre-Columbian times; so the custom ob- 
served in horse davs waa merely a shilt from dog to horse travois, 
an] from walking to riding, and not étrictly anew trait. Indeed, 
why should the Plains people have had the dog travois if they 
did net go on Jong journeys by land? Hence, I believe it must be 
granted that the circumscribed ranging of the Plains tribes was a 
cultural trait before the advent of the horse. 

On the other hand, the horse may have intensified this ranging 
and even extended it to the final extinction of maize planting. “Thus 
Maximilian says of the Ponca: 

“ They formeriy lived, like the Omahas, in clay hits; at the mouth 
of the river, but their powerful enemies, the Sioux and Pawnevs, destroyed 
thee villages. and they have since adopted the mode of life of the former, 
living more yeterally in tenes mude of aking, and changing their place 
fram time ta time... , They plant maize, which they sell to the Sioux, 
but they had neglected to cultivate this grain for about three years, and 
olitainedd it from the Omaha"? 

| Mooney has made an argument for the migration of the Kiowa from Montana 
te that present location 1760-1832 (Seventcenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. part 1), but Seett dissents, bringing both historical and traditional evidence 
of thet position south of the Pawnee before 1641 (American Anthrupologivt. th. #. 
We tsep.372h) Both may be:correct, for the presence of the Kiowa in the north rea 
have been due to thelr peritdiral wanderings, 

, we Nicolas, Indian Tribes of the Upper Misuleinpl, ete,, Cleveland. 1971. 


‘Maximilian, Prince of Wied, Travels in the Interior of North America, translated 
by H.-E vane Loyd, London. 1843. p. 197, 
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The Comanche were the great horse Indians of early davs. The 
Pawnee say that in former times other tribes named them horse 
Indians, ‘The sons of La Verendrye met those they called Harse 
Indians, west of the Black Hills in r741. There is said to be good 
evidence that they ranged even to the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
It seems but fair to assume that such an extensive range came after 
the use of horses. There are some traditional data, as for example, 
the Blackfoot believe their frequent journeys to the Missouri 
were not undertaken before they acquired horses. However, such 
evidence must be taken with reserve, for even in later times Black- 
foot war parties to the Crow and to the Dukota country usually set 
out on foot. 

Perhaps with more search we could find inclications that the 
coming of the horse extended the range of the tribes: The posses 
sion of this new means of transportation and this new element of 
property would no doubt act as a-cultural stimulant. The Pawnee 
must have been at the flood-tide of their national life during the 
period r7oo-1800. The Blackfoot seem to have reached theirs 
even at the time of Hendry in 1754, at which time the entire popula- 
tion rotle horseback. Our difficulty here as elsewhere arises from 
the fact cited above that the horse reached many of the tribes 
before they came to the knowledge of explorers. Yet, if we take 
the available data into consideratim there is god ground for the 
assumption that the most typical tribes all reached the high-water 
mark of expansion and culture in the eighteenth century. 

We must not, however, too hastily conclucle that the introdue- 
tion of the horse during the seventeenth century was the chief 
cause of this. The presence of the white traders on the continent 
must be considered, Firearms were soon in the hands of the tribes 
along the Mississippi and so spread westward. These new weapons 
must also have brought feelings of power and confidence. Then 
again the trade by which they were received created new demands, 
new wants, and so stimulated production. Thus, it seems equally 
probable that the disturbed balances of power [rom the introduc- 
tion of guns and the necessity of visiting regions adjacent to trading 
posts, must have exerted a strong influence upon the pericclical 
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ranging of tribes, a change in which the horse was undoubtedly a 
large factor, but not the only one. 

We may recapitulate then by stating that while there is a pre- 
sumption that the horse stimulated periodic ranging on the Plains, 
there were other factors capable of exerting similar influences; 
but that actual migration was due to the horse ia quite unlikely. 
The existence of former periodic ranging js proven by historical 
evidence in some cases and made inferential in others by the 
previous development af clog traction. In short, we may say that 
only those traits directly associated with the horse can be taken aa- 
later; the most characteristic traits, for want of evidence to the 
contrary, must be given priority, and that while the horse along 
with other European influences may have intensified and more 
completely diffused the various traits, there is no good evidence 
at hand to support the view that the horse led to the development 
of the important traits. In other words, irom a qualitative point of 
view the culture of the Plains would have been much the same with- 
out the horse. It does not follow though, that these Plains traits 
were diffused over the same-area as found in 1850: For example, 
the characterization of the southern Plains Indians in the lcazbal- 
ceta’ manuseript can scarcely be improved upon as defining the 
Plains type of culture, bat we have no way of determining its extent. 

We may be reminded that in the Plains area are several subtypes 
of culture, There are first of all-the nomadic tribes of which the 
Blackfoot, Crow, Teton, Kiowa, Arapaho, Clievenne; and Comanche 
miy be taken as types: These are the great horse and buffalo 
Indians as we know them, They ranged north and south m the 
true plains while on either border were tribes of less intense culture 
and varied by additional traits, Our problem, therefore, is as to 
whether the development of this typical group in which the horse 
seems $0 Important a factor did not occur after the acruisition of the 
horse. [ff so, then the true Mains culture Thay properly be said to 
have developed with the introduction of the horse, even though 
every trait may have been in existence somewhere in the area long 
before. A rather extended argument could be presented on this 
paint, but a few suggestions must suffice. 

-—Winuhip, The Journey of Coronado (ipo4 edition), p. roa. 
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1. Though true migration since horse days is rare, there is a 
very strong presumption that several of these typical tribes had 
scarcely reached their historic ranges by 1600; and in that event 
could scarcely have developed their present culture before the horse 
came. 

2. The high tide in typical Plas culture seems to have come in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. While this was the era 
of trade, yet the horse increased the economic prosperity and created 
individual wealth with certain degrees of luwcury and leisure: also 
it traveled ever ahead of white trade and the white trader. 

3. The horse was a great inciter of predatory warfare which 
must have increased the range and intensity of operations, thus 
intensifying tribal contact and increasing intertribal knowledge, 
all of which would favor diffusion. 

4. The culture of these tribes: takes its individuality [rom ap- 
parent adjustments of traits to a more nomadic and intense form of 
life, the practical inhibition of such traits as pottery, basketry, 
agriculture, and fixed howses; rather than from the introduction 
of any new traits except those directly associated with the horse. 

Hence, we may formulate for further consideration the proposi- 
tion that while no important Plains traits except those directly 
associated with the horse seem to have come into existence, the 
horse is largely responsible for such modifications and realignments 
as give us the typical Plains culture of the nineteenth century, or 
which differentiate it from the subtypes in the same area. Thus 
we can see how practically all the essential elements of Plains culture 
would have gone on, if the horse had been denied them; but it is 
difficult to see how the vigor and accentuated association of traits 
forming the typical group and their intense occupancy of the true 
plains could have been what it was in 1800 without the horse, A 
type of culture, we should note, is the conception of an associated 
group of traits, and it is the manner of the association rather than 
the identity of the traits that determines it. 

We may now turn to a more specific examination of the point as 
to what distinct modifications of culture were produced. 

In the first place, the horse brought with it all ite own associated 
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elements of culture. Our collections show that saddles and other 
riding gear are quite uniform in type for the Plains and are on the 
whole alter Spanish patterns, Even the usé of the reatu seems to 
be of Spanish-American origin. Riding itself was, of course, 
intrusive, Knowledge of how to care for horses would also come 
in from the Spanish. So we must surely have had a whole group 
of associated culture traits carried along with the horse. 

Thus we have a fine example of diffusion, like the sun dance, 
men's societies, ete. Coull we show that the diffusion of horse 
culture preceded the diffusion of these other traits, we should have 
a strong case for the horse as a modifier of culture. As we have 
seen, what little evidence there is pointe in the other direction. 

The use of the horse in war and hunting may have greatly 
modified weapons, tactics, etc. Thus, it seems quite probable 
that the long spear of the Comanche and other southern tribes was 
developed for use on horseback, possibly even copied directly from 
the Spaniards, Yet we are dealing with elements of associated 
horse traits, constituting the horse cultural complex. Our problem 
is, however, as to whether there are other complexes created or 
modified indirectly by the presence of the horse. In this connec- 
tion we can offer little save speculation. As:we have so far de- 
veloped the subject there is some reason for expecting that the 
relative Intensities of many traits were changed, giving us a dif- 
ferent cultural whole, We have noted the probability that horse 
culture inhibited tendencies toward agriculture, pottery, and 
basketry, and favored the use and development of the tipi; but our 
observations can apply only to the less typical tribes who had these 
traits, since their mere absence is not satisfactory evidence of 
inhihition, As an intensifier of original Plains traits, the horse 
presents its strongest claim. Some of the early Spanish observers 
note the great use of large dogs, both for packing and travois trac- 
tion, and the almost entire dependence on the buffalo: here we have 
at least some of the highly characteristic traits of Plains culture 
in horse days. To such a culture the horse would moat surely be 
anew and superior dog; he would like any greatly improved appli- 
ance enrich and intensify development in certain established direc- 
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tions. It is also con¢vivable that this development had a aimilar 
effect on other material traits, but to varying degrees. We sec, 
however, no good ground for assuming that any important traits, 
material or otherwise, were either dropped or added among the 
buffalo-hunting. dog-using rovers observed by the first Spanish 
explorers. Economic prosperity and contact with the white race 
have greatly modified the material culture of the Indian, physio- 
Jogically by interbreeding and disease it has brought marked 
changes and politically it has stamped out his own government: 
but not even the great wealth ef the Osage or the Pawnee has 
served to modify greatly thor religious practices or their social 
ideals. It is chiefly the persistently driven wedge of the missionary 
‘and the teacher that is slowly overcoming that tenacious phase of 
culture. The familiar phenomena of tenacity of hold upon tribal 
religious, medical, and social practices seems a gol argument 
against the great effects of new material traits upon culture in 
general. Thus, it would be exceptional to find that the intreduc- 
tion of the horse was alone responsible for the typical Plains culture, 

We have noted the peculiar distribution of the horse, how it 
spread rapidly east and west of the lower Mississippi and especially 
on the west passed quickly northward, but west of the Missaurri, 
We thus have the section between the Missouri and the Mississippi 
and eastward between the Ohio and the Lakes, in which horse 
culture made its appearance late, if at all. We noted ‘also its 
failure to make progress m California. It has been suggested many 
times that the distribution of the horse was correlated with the 
geographical environment, but the causes for the above phenomena 
are by no means obvious. Thus, it is fair to ask what would have 
been the area of diffusion in a wild state if introduced over the 
Mexican frontier. In such a region the horse would live somewhat 
as he did upon the great ranches of some years ago, from which we 
might infer that the distribution would follow the boundaries of 
the grazing industry. The grazing area ts fairly well defined—a 
broad stretch east of the mountains and through western Kansas. 
and Nebraska, parts of the Dakotas west of the Missoun, and a 
small section of the Saskatchewan country. Ranchmen have said 
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that this area was marked by peculiar short grasses that cured 
well and furnished good winter grazing, also that the snow did not lie 
tleep enough te prevent grazing except for very short periods. While 
this may be true, it does not follow that the horse in a wild state 
would confine himself to this area, for the buffalo did not. While 
this horse-using Indian area is in a way coincident with the grazing 
area, we have not fallen in with any study of the reasons why 
grazing was so confined. It is quite possible that it was largely 
accidental and due to political and economic factors, such as 
relatively greater profit from agriculture east of the range, the direc- 
tion of séttlement, ete, Thus, unfortunately, no one has worked 
out this problem for us, so that we can only recognize a presumption 
that the region offered very favorable conditions for the inclusive 
diffision of wild horses: The significance of this point lies not m 
the natural diffusion of horses, for the Indian was not by any means 
a passive factor in the case, hut in-its bearing upon the care given 
horses by their owners. Here again we lack information. The 
corm-raising tribes were the only ones producing suitable food for 
horses; they were also the only ones having buildings capable of 
sheltering horses. Thus Maximilian saysof the Mandan: 





” Thoeide of the winter huts ts a particular compartment, where the 
horses ate put in the evening. and fed with maize. In the daytime they 
are driven inte the prairio, and fed in the bushes, on the bark of poplars. 
‘There are, probably, above 300 horses in the two Mandan villages," 

From Dunbar's sceount of the Pawnee we read: 

“They wont inte wititer quarters in some place where water, wood 
and unburnt grase in abundance for the horses were to be had. Here 
they remained till forage became scarce, whon another place was sought. 
If grass could not be found in sufficient quantity, they cut cotton-wood 
trees, and subsisied the horses on the bark and.tender twigs, The return 
to the villages did not take place till young grass was started in the spring.'"" 

The Crow, according to Maximilian, possessed ‘'more horses 
than any other tribe of the Missouri, and'to send them in the winter 

0 Mfoxtral lien, Prince of Wied, Travels In the Interior of North America, translated 
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to Wind River, to feed on a certain shrub, which soon fattens them” 
(p. 175)- 

Thus it is apparent that the Indians did take some care of their 
horses. in case of the Pawnee they roamed toward the “range 
area.” Yot all the typical tribes of the Plains from the Assiniboine 
of the north to the Comanche af the south had no buildings large 
enough to shelter horses, nor have we any record of their preparing 
hay or other feed for winter. Hence, in the main the horses of these 
Indians must have bred under conditions similar to those of the 
range in later times: Yet that this selective influence would cause 
the horses of tribes along the upper Mississippi to die out cannot 
be entertained, because each spring they could be replenished by 
raids upon their horse-using neighbors, and agam it was. these 
easter tribes that raised an abundance of maize from which horses 
could be fed. 

Another point is as to the success of the Indians in breeding 
horses. Here again we lack good data, J.C. Mead states that the 
“Paduca [Comanche] who seemed to be on good terms with the 
Spaniards, said they obtained their horses from them by barter, 
and that they had not yer been able to rmiise any colts” (1724),! 
Yet the herds af Indians must have iticreased because the Indian 
horse was a type of its own. Many tribes had special medicine 
formule for increasing the number of their colts, Again, we note 
that Marcy (1852) found the Comanche still dependent upon theft 
or trade: 

* But as they have no commodity for exchange thar the traders 
desire except horses and mules, they must necessarily give these for the 
goods, and large numbiers are annually disposed of in this manner. As 
| have before mentioned, nearly all these animals are pilfered from the 
Mexicans: and as the number they traffic away must be replaced by new 
levies upon their victiors, of course all that the traders obtain causes a 
corresponding increase in the amount of depredations.“* 

Spanish brands were noted by Umirevilly on the Saskatchewan 
in 1784, and it is a fair assumption that the asses seen by Hendry 

® Konsaa Historical Soclety Collections. vol. x. p. 107, 

1 Marcy, Exploration of the Red River of Loulsinna, p. 106. 
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among the Blackfoot in 1754-also found their way by theft and trade 
northward from Mexico, 

Thus, while a supply of horses was constantly introduced by 
predatory warfare upon the Spantsh settlements and passed along 
northward by theft or native trade, we have on the other hand the 
existence of a more or less distinct type of Indian horse which 
suggests a certain amount of breeding. There were, however, 
herds of wild horses in, parts of the area with which this so-called 
indian type of horse may be associated. 

While we have no direct data as to the extent of Indian propaga- 
ion, we have the experiences of the Government in adapting the 
Indians to reservation life, Horse raiding was broken up with 
great difficulty, and it was many years before the Indians made 
any headway with the increase of their own herds. This seems 
to imply that the traditional us well as the ideal way to acquire 
horses was by raiding. The environmental problem thus. shifts. 
fram horse to man, the question being as to whether there were 
geographical causes restricting raiding to certain regions. 

‘The area in which such raiding was most in evidence was the 
region west of a line exteniling dye south from Lake Winnipeg to the 
Missourt and thence along that river and the Mississippi to the 
present boundary of Louisiana, thence southwestward to the Rio 
Grande, In raiding ene must expect active pursuit. As the source 
of supply for horses was to the south, the tribes abowe the Missouri 
and the Ohio must needs have crossed over the Missouri or the 
Mississippi for their booty and likewise have ferried or swam their 
horses over on the return tip. This would be difficult uncer 
ordinary circumstances, but Ina running fight would be disastrous. 
That the Indians of the Southeast did ferry horses across. the 
Mississippi is most certain, but on the other hand, they did not 
develop horse raiding as the leading feature of warfare. The 
westward expansion of the English colonies did not place horses 
within striking distance of the Illinois tribes until long alter horses 
were numerous among their western neighbors. Hence, our data 
seem to favor the view that the early spread of the horse northward 
weet of the Missouri and not castward was due to the physical 
barriers presented by the river. 
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Still we must consider the possibility of ethnic factors, or 
ethnic differences, between these two regions, Nothing appears 
in the material culture of the Illinois and their neighbors that would 
offset the value of the horse for hunting and war, unless it be canoes. 
Their use for river travel was quite characteristic of the region and 
was adopted by the French. It may well be that the whole tend- 
ency of the French colonists to do without horses was due to their 
having taken up the canoe culture of the Indian. [n no part of 
the great canoe area did horse culture secure a strong footing. 
While we must not give too much weight to this, it is reasonable to 
assume that where canoe travel was well developed, the value of 
the horse would be less.. Hence, the canoe culture of the region 
we are considering may have offered effective resistance to the early 
diffusion of the hoarse. Obviously the horse could not be substituted 
for the canoe as readily as for the dog. 

The net result of this inquiry has then been to give some weight 
to the interference of canoes and to make quite probable the influ- 
ence of the Mississippi and the lower Missourt rivers as physical 
barriers to the northeastward spread of the horse by raiding. Both 
are doubtless correlated and to a large extent environmental 
factors. As to the presumption that the kind and quality of 
pasturage may have been an important factor, we hind little support. 

Finally, among the ethnic factors we may consider relative 
tribal efficiencies as horse culture carriers. 

Gur data on the northern plains point toward the Shoshone 
(Snake) as the chief distributors, but we ean get no historical light 
on their relations with the Spaniards. We do know, however, 
that the tribes now at Fort Hall, Idaho, and those at Wind River, 
Wyoming, formed a fairly homogeneous group and still regard them- 
selves as close relatives. Their range seems to have been from 
eastern Colorado to the headwaters of the Missouri and westward. 
It is probable that in 1600 the Comanche were also a part of this 
group. Thus, while we lack definite historic data as to contact 
with the Spaniards, we have both territorial and ethnic conditions 
for the ready diffusion of horses among the Shoshone. Hf the Wind 
River division was not in direct contact with the Spanish settle- 
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ments, they were within striking distance of the Pawnee. This, 
taken with the direct testimony of the Blackfoot as early as 1751 
and the still earlier statement of La Verendrye, makes a strong 
case for the Shoshone as the horse carriers to the Saskatchewan 
country and all points above the Platte. 

As evidence for the existence of a trade or plunder channel by 
which horses could readily pass from the Spanish settlements. to 
the Saskatchewan; we may note that Hendry saw asses among the 
Blackfoot in 1754, a few years later Cocking saw mules, and later 
Umireville (1783) saw horses with “Roman capitals byrnt in their 
flanks with a hot iron.” We have no evidence that asses and mules 
were propagated by the Plains Indians, and above all the brands must 
certainly have been placed by Europeans. Further, the Blackfoot 
traditions are that their supply of horses came from the Snake and 
the Flathead, Thus, with the Shoshonean link we have direct 
contact between the headwaters of the Rio Grande and the Sas- 
katechewan. We see further that the Crow, Teton, Arapaho, 
Kiowa, Pawnee, and later the Chevenne were in direct contact with 
the long range of the Shoshone. This also explains the early 
appearance of the horse among the Nez Percé and some of the 
Salish. As active carriers of horse culture the Shoshone must 
have exerted considerable influence on the early material culture 
of the typical northern Plains tribes, a phase of the probiem we 
shall discuss elsewhere. In this connection they are an offset 
against the assumed influence of environment in turing horse cul- 
ture to the west. 

While the problem we have discussed is far too complex to 
permit a paper of this kind to be more than a suggestion of new lines 
of research, the following conclusions seem penmissibie: The horse 
reached moat, ifnot all, of the typical Plains tribes [rom three hundred 
to two hundred years before they lost their cultural independence. In 
its diffusion over the area a large number of associated traits were 
carried along as a whole, or as a cultural complex. At least some 
of the tribes had developed dog traction to meet their nomadic 
wants before the horse came, and needed, thereffire, but to substi- 
tute the horse for the dog in their own dog-culture complex and to 
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take over the necessary parts of the Spanish horse-culture complex. 
Thus among the less sedentary tribes the whole basic structure of 
the later horse Indian culture was in existence when the horsecame. 
We have found no reason to believe that the introduction of the 
horse did anything more than intensify and perhaps more com- 
pletely diffuse the cultural whole previously formed. As such 
however, it seems responsible for reversing cultural values in that the 
earlier dominant sedentary cultures of the Siouan and Caddoan 
tribes were predominated by the Shoshone and other formerly 
struggling nomad= of their old frontier. As the leading horse 
carers, the Shoshone played a large part m this development, 
but they lacked many of the strong cultural traits which the Crow, 
Teton, etc., received from the original Plains culture, in consequence 
of which they now fail to qualify as typical tribes. Finally, it 
appears probable that the accidental presence on the New Mexican 
frontier of a well-developed dog-traction culture was the chief 
determining factor in the direction of horse-culture diffusion 
though there were other ethnic factors as well as environmental 
conditions that could have contributed to the result. 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NaTURAL Histosy 
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THE BOOMERANG IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA 
By JAMES B. NIES 


N Germany last surmmer my attention was drawn to a recent 
supplement of Kosmos, issued in the form of a monograph on 
the physical geography of the world during the several geo- 

logical epochs! Maps showing the surface of the earth at each 
period form an interesting part of the little volume. By these maps 
it is shown that continents now separated by vast oceans were 
once united, 

However firmly we may believe this to have been the case, we 
must admit that the matter, at present, floats in:an atmosphere of 
theory. The distribution of animals and other living creatures 
may offer, here and there, a thread of evidence. Unusual artifacts, 
in places widely separated, may point to a common source; though 
artifacts of almost similar character are best explained by psycho- 
logical response to similar needs the world over in all ages. There 
are, however, at least three objects which originated in a remote 
past, that would seem to require, in each case, a common source and 
to which the argument from psychology is not applicable. One of 
these is the cosmic Hep-pyranrid, found in Egypt" Asia? and 
America,’ the same in appearance and purpose. Another is the 
swastica,; or sun symbol, found in Europe, Asia, and America. The 
third is the foomerang, found in ancient Egypt® and modern Aus- 
tralia. A weapon similar to it is found in northeastern Africa and 
southern Inca, and there can scarcely be a doubt that it was once 
Wilhelm Biteche. Feiner tml Meere itn Weeteel der Zeiten. Stuttgart. 19tp 

2 Win. Flinders Petrie, Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt. p. tgs et seq. 

1 Hilprecht. Explorations In. Bible Lands. pp. aso-a60. Hommel, Geographie. 
F tk. G, Squier, Pera. pp. e—rgy. Joyce, South American Archarology, pp. 142, 
ro. Max Uble, Pachneamac, chup. xx. 

'Erman. Agyptisches Leben, pp 3279, 320: alia Grammatik, p. gto, no. 6. Frof, 
William Max Miller is authority for the starement tha: boomerangs were not used 
aa war weapont in Egypt alot sone m, c., but for hniating Hirde they were wed! 
there mitch later. a 
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known on the American continent, the obtuse-angled mbbit-sticks 
of the Hopi of Arizona and Gabriclefio Indians of southern Cali- 
fornia being similar in shape and characteristics. In such legends 
as “Coyote takes Arrows from Ow!" we have also a vestige of the 
use Of the boomerang 

It is not my purpose to present a paper on the boomerang, but 
to show, fram the evidence of a cuneiform sign and its meanings, 
given in the Assyrian texts, that the boomerang was known in 
Babylonia not to the historic but to the prehistoric aborigines that 
first settled in Shumer and Akkad. The interest of this matter 
lies in the fact that, if we can thue reach back into prehistoric 
times in the case of one such sign, we may hope for information of 
value to anthropology from other signs as well and from other 
ideographic languages such as the Chinese, the Egyptian, the Hittite, 
and the Aztec, 

In order that there may be no doubt as to what is meant by 
the word boomerang, a distinction, followed by a few words of 
explanation, will here be in place. We must distinguish between the 
boomerang and the throwing-stick. The latter was, perhaps, in 
universal use among prehistoric men and is found practically 
everywhere among contemporary primitives. [t assumes various 
forms from a plain club-like stick to a hammer, and, when thrown, 
it does not return. 

The return-boomerang, on the other hand, is an implement 
made of asingle piece of wood, ina form that varies from a parabola 
to an obtuse angle. The upper side must be convex and the lower 
flat. Northcote Whitbridge Thomas, in his article on this subject 
in the ith edition of the Exevelopedia Britannica, says they are 
so model that the thickness is about one-sixth of the breadth, 
which again is one-twelfth of the length, the last varying from 6 
inches to jor 4 feet. In Australia the return boomerang is always 
curved at an angle of 90° or more, but the angle may vary fram-70" 
to120°. The weight also varies from 4 to 12 ounces, but'8 ounces 
may be regarded as the average weight. 

UF, W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians, pt. 2. p 348. 

‘Goddard. Apache Testi. 27, page a2. 
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Thomas states that the anns have a skew, being twisted two 
or three degrees from the plane, while the ends are raised above the 
plane of the weapon, and adds that “the peculiarity of the boom- 
erang flight depends mainly on its skew." It is thrown with con- 
cave side in front, ancl goes in.a straight line, with a whistling sound, 
some 30 or more yards, with nearly vertical rotation, Then tt 
inclines to the left, lying over on the flat side, and, rising in the 
air, after describing a circle of 50 or more yards in diameter, it 
returns to the thrower, 

In Berlin last summer I met Ennan, the Egyptologist, and asked 
him whether he had, in the museum, any specimens of Egyptian 
boomerangs. He said, Yes, several, but they donot return.” I 
later saw these and found them to bea variety suitable for hunting 
birds. Inhis A eyptisches Leben he hasan illustration of ascene taken 





Fico. 1—Egrptian boomerang from Gurneh, XVIUL Dynasty or earlier, in the Met- 
ropilitan Stuseam, New yark. 


froma papyrus inwhich a bird hunter is actually using areturn-boom- 
erung. There can, therefore, be no doubt that it was known. Through 
the courtesy of Dr Lithgow I was able to examine a specimen that 
came from Gurneh in Egypt and is now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. [t was bought from a native In 191! and seems character- 
istic. It is slightly flat on one side, convex on the other, and has a 
rather wide angle, as the accompanying tlustration (hg. 1) will show, 
lt weighs 6 ounces, is 4.3 cm. wide, 1.3 thick atthe middle, 54 cm. 
round, 46 cm. across, and the arch is 13.5 cm. high. The angle 
I have not taken. I think this, like the specimens in Berlin, is 
a bird boomerang, and | hope Dr Lithgow will have a replica of it 
made for testing purposes. It dees mot seem to have the skew or 


1 Tlusation in article “Boomermng,  Eacyeopedia Mrifansica, 1th od. 
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the elevation of 2" to 3° at the points, which Thomas states are 
necessary to give the weapon its peculiar fiight, but then one will 
find that these characteristics are aleo wanting in some of the 
boomerangs from Australia in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York.! 





Pic: 3.—Archate Botylonmn tablet, known as the Motmon Tablet, in the library of 


the t.cneral Theslogival Semmoary, New Vor 

The question we have now to answer is, Did the boomerang 
exist in ancient Babylonia, or, rather was it, at any time, weed by 
the race known as Babylonians, of Sumerians? 

ihr Van SSrun. in Oxprtrt Meaner ann thrower of boomerangs, during his recent 
engagement atthe Hippsitome in New otk examined thie epecinien ahi eokt it wee 
pecoliarly wulied lor lurid Bisictiig eee wold goterm 2 thrown High evenw though it 
lacks the skew. 

iFor transiation anid (disecuscion we ortice by Ogden and Barton in Journal! of 
thee Azorican Oriewtal: Soctety, 23. fF) 19 fi. 
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Hidden in many of the highly conventionalized signs of the 
Assyrian language are pictographs that trace back to a remote 
antiquity. Babylonian writing ceased about §0 B.c. From that 
date backward there is an unbroken series of historical inscriptions 
to Ur-nina whose date is conservatively fixed as 3000 8.C., but may 
be much earlier. Before him are six or seven kings and patesis of 
undetermined dates. During all this time the simplification of 
signs from the often awkward and complicated pictograph went on, 
but, even in the early stages of the writing, it is not always possible 
to determine the pictographs from which many of the signs are 
derived, and it is evident that a considerable period must have 
elapsed between the time of the inscriptions and the purely picto- 
graphic stage of the writing. 

Toa very early period belong such tablets as the Hoffman, now 
in the General Theological Seminary collection (fig. 2), an archaic 
tablet in the University Musewm collection in Philadelphia, and 
the Blau monument in the British Museum. Apparently in these 
also the signs ure to be read in a conventional way as ideograms 
and phonograms, though some have ventured to date these as early 
as 6000 B.C. They belong, without doubt, to a prehistoric time, 
and their study becomes properly a matter of interest to anthro- 
pologists as they reveal the practices, utensils, and weapons in use 
when the pictographs were in the earliest stage of evolution as 
written language. The type of Babylonian writing familiar to 
most of us is the cuneiform or wedge-sign type, but there is an 
earlier linear form which alone appears on such tablets as the 
Hoffman and on the majority of the seal cylinders. ‘This linear 
Was engrared on stone or other hard substance, and this was evi- 
dently the type from which the cuneiform was derived, It is 
clear that the linear originated in a different environment from the 
cuneiform. A primitive people uses the material to supply its 
common wants that is near at hand. ‘The linear form originated 
where stone abounded, Babylonia is, however, a land without 
stone, but with abundance of clay, Making signs on clay is a 
different thing from engraving them on stones, and the inventors 
of the pictographs, after settling in Babylonia, hit upon the method 
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of emphasizing the beginning of lines by means of wedges, to prevent 
the obliteration of lines on the soft clay. 

In Assyrian. inscriptions the signs have become co convention- 
alized that the original pictograph is rarely recognizable. This 
is the case in the sign we are considering, whose name is getpu, 





na B tia NetBabylonian, Clay's bist, No. to, foo to =f BB. 


iii Assyrian: Troe to &co mB c. 


+) |: 

AT , a Kassite, ‘Clay's list. No. tot. tfoo to f1oo Bc. 
Ag, ATT Firet Dynasty of Babylon, Ranke'slist, No. t77. 3200 to 1840 &. Cc. 
AT i vy Ur Dynasty. 2400 to 2400 Bc. 


Ty Cues. Soo Be. 


>» On mace-head of argon. 2300 fn. c. 


SS Eannatwim, 2900 Hi. c. 
» Ure Nina. 3000 B. Cc. 


ProteElamite. Shell's tlet, No. 932. Prehistoric. 


Ss — 
2 Ce 
Fic. 3.—Development of the sign gorpe from the pictograph of a boomerang: 


whose values are rv and 44, and whose meanings point to the 
boomerang. Cuneiform signs usually have a name, values, and 
meanings, 

Figure 3 shows the development of gespu from the latest back 
to the earliest times. ‘This makes it clear that the sign could have 
been originally a picture of a boomerang. 

When now we turn to the meanings for this sign, fownd in various 
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Assyrian vocabularies and bilinguals that have come to light,' 
we find such as throw, cast, strike, be in violent motion, down, 
destroy, finish, end, algo turn, return, turn aside, separate, dectde, 
portion, a bow, prostrate, overthrow, fall, especially mapershudn, 
to flee, deviate, ic. to bend in running, As Barton, who thinks 
the sign had its origin in a bow, remarks, “From an extension of the 
idea of throwing or casting came the idea of giving,"' found in such 
words as sharagu, to give, All these meanings can be derived 
from some phase in the action of a boomerang and its effects, and, 
when this is considered in connection with the earliest pictogmphs, 
the argument seems conclusive. In fact there is no other object 
conceivable from which all the meanings given could be derived. 

In closing, [ may say that litte conclusive archeological evidence 
of the existence of the true boomerang in Babylonia has come to 
light. The object in the hand of Eannatum ? the sickle-like weapons 
on the shoulders of Ishtar that appear on seals" and the weapon of 
Ramman! onthe boundary stones, may, however, be intended as 
Buch. 

The Sumeriane evidently ceased to use the boomerang when 
they changed from a forest environment, where wood could always 
be found for making the weapons, to the plains, remote from all 
forests, in southern Babylonia. When that was we do not know— 
it was probably mot in historic times. One thing is certain from 
such a sign as ru, and that is, that a written language, in. this 
instance, began its process of evolution in prehistoric times. 

Horet St Geosos 

HROOKLYH, New Yor 
1Geo. A. Barton, The Grigm and Development of Babylonian Writing, pt. m. 
i. OF. Pi 34s 
Alas Vultures, lluvtration In King, History of Sumer and Akkad, facing p. 
134. 
'Senle of Ishtar, in Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, chap. xxv, 
‘Willie J. Hinke, A Sew Houmdary Stone, fig. 11.19. 16, 


THE CIRCULAR KIVAS OF SMALL RUINS IN THE 
SAN JUAN WATERSHED 


By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 


|* a paper, published in. 1903, on The Prehistoric Ruins of the 
Sun Juan Watershed, the writer called attention to the fact 
that a large proportion of the smaller house ruins in this region, 
standing in the open, show a dehinite and characteristic grouping 
and association of the pueblo or dwelling, the kiva, and the burial 
mound, This relationship isso constant, and apparently so signifi- 
cant in the study of certain phases of this primitive culture, that 
the residential] complex was designated the “unit type" of ruin: 

Tt was so called because this type of habitation, with {ts acces- 
aories, not only represents a concrete and simple phase of the ancient 
house-builder's culture, and records certain dominant social and 
religious impulses of his time, but also because it finds expression 
in many of the larger and more complex ruins in this region, which 
are often, in fact, obvious aggregates of these “wnits,"” variously 
modified to suit the requirements of special situations and environ- 
Tents, 

Whether scattered at wide intervals over the pifen- and sage- 
clad uplands, or grouped in larger and. smaller settlements along 
the meager watercourses or more favorable sags among the hills, 
these small habitation units consist first of the pueblo or dwelling. 

This is most frequently formed of a single or double row of small 
roums,—four or five roots in each row,—or, of a single row, with 
one or more rooms extending forward at one or both ends, forming a 
shallow court, almost alwavs fncing aouthward. 

Directly in front of the pueblo, close by, and almost invariably 
to the southward, is ashallow pit or saucer-shaped depression of the 
ground, whose diameter is somewhat less than the length of the 
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pueblo, and which is considered by archeologists as marking the 
site of a ceremonial chamber or kiva. 

Finally, still to the southward and commonly close by, is the 
burial ground, usually distinguishable at sight by the darker color 
and the texture of the soil, by fragments of pottery, fmt chips, 
charcoal, ete,, and often by the type of plants which flourish upon it. 

The reason for the maintenance of these three structural 
features in these primitive dwelling-places has become compre- 
hensible in the light which a study of the modern Pueblo culture 
has thrown on these earlier related folk, For if these simplest 
residences be recognized as marking family or clan units, as well 
as being structural units, the practices and traditions of the Pueblo 
people of toxlay, which center in and are so largely determined by 
clan or other social relationships, make: clear enough the impulse 
which led small groups of these earlier people, even in the near 
neighborhood of others, to maintain not only their separate houses, 
but alsa their separate ceremonial chambers and places of burial. 

But this complex, constituting the simplest residential unit of 
these prehistoric cliff-dweller-pueblo people, is here and there 
variously modified, while preserving the characteristic features of 
the type. Thus two sets of single or double rows of living rooms 
may be placed end to end, or in longer series. Then, commonty, 
there is a duplication of the kivas,-and sometimes of the burial 
mounds, corresponding to the increase in. the dwellings. Or the 
wings may be prolonged, or even nearly or completely surround the 
kiva. Or finally, the latter may be enclosed on the sides and in 
front by a wall extending from the sides of the pueblo. 

These are some of the more common modifications of the primi- 
tive type, when standing on unincumbered sites in the open. 

The recognition of this simple structural type of ruin has proved 
useful in the surveys which in later years have been made of the 
arger and more complicated ruins, especially in this district. 

For example, in the great ruin masses in the open country, such 
as the Aztec Spring ruin at the eastern foot of Ute mountain; the 
Burkhardt ruin near the head of the Mc Elmo cation; the Goodman 
Point and the Yellowjacket Spring ruins, and many others in the 
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northern San Juan drainage. Most of these, at first sight. seem to 
be hopelessly confused masses of fallen walls, jumbled chambers, 
and recklessly scattered courte and kiva sinks; but they at once 
assume churacter and meaning when one recognizes them as 
congenes of more or less modified unit types, crowded on to 
irregular sites and adapted as best they could be to the exigencies 
of the conditions and the place. 

One of the most stnking of these site modifications, in these 
larger irregular ruins, is in the burial places, which are variously 
placed, not so constantly to the southward of the pucblo as in the 
common unit type, often much scattered, and not infrequently still 
eluding discovery. 

In the ruins crowded around the heads of guiches, as in the 
Cannonball, the Hawkberry, and the Ruin Cafion group, and on 
various branches of Montezuma creek, a similar clue to topography 
is afforded by the recognition of the unit type in the composition. 
The ground-plan of the large mesa ruin purtially excavated by 
Kidder in 1908! on a short western tributary of Montezuma creek 
in Utah, shows various forme and combinations of the unit type. 

Finally, as Dr Fewkes has shown in the records of his illuminat- 
ing studies and restorations of the great cliff-houses of the Mesa 
Verde? here too the adaptation of the unit type to special exigencies 
of site is evident, and in the light of the interpretations which 
his intimate personal knowledge of modern Puchlo life and tradition 
and ceremony justify, affords clues to the various structural features 
of these imposing ruins and others of their class, which are interest- 
ing and important. 

Should tt be objected that the expression “adaptation of the 
unit type” of ruin to more complex sites and structures, assumes, 
without proving, that the simpler types were necessarily earlier in 
development: one may accomplish all that itis sought to express on 
this point im this paper by saying that the structural motive, 
embodying ceremonial as well as secular impulses, which the simpler 

Amer. Jour. Archaeol, 2d ser, Jour. Archmol Unet. America, vol. ZIV, po. 4. 19690, 


' Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park: Spruce Tree House, Aulletia ar. 
Sareaou of American Ethnology, troop. Also Cliff Palace, ibid, Mulletin gr, ytd, 
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type al ruins stems to XPress, apptirs LO have been similar to 
that manifested by larger communities, but variously modified 
by the latter, as was inevitable under more complex conditions of 
the site, 

Thus the interesting question whether the simple type of dwelling 
marks an earlier, q contemporaneous, or a later occupancy of this 
tegion than the others; may safely be left to further objective and 
comparative studies. 

During the series of summers which the writer devoted to a 
survey of the ruins of the San Juan watershed, he was constantly 
impressed with the fact (hat the depressions supposed to mark the 
sites of the ancient kivas (kiva-pits, he has ventured to call them) 
of the‘small ruins of the unit tvpe, nowhere in. the whole great dis- 
trict revealed surface traces of a wall. Throughout thie region, 
as well us in the drainage of the Little Colommdo, where also many 
ruins of this type are found, these kiva-pits are simple saucer-shaped 
depressions, lying close in front of the pueblo to the southwarl and 
usually occupying the court, when such is formed by projecting 
wings or by an inclosing wall (pl. 1,2 and 2). These depressions, or 
shallow pits, are usually from twenty to thirty feet in diameter and 
from a few inches to two feet in depth at the center. Infrequently 
no depression at all is found, but simply a-more or less stone-strewn 
level place. 

There are usually a few, sometimes many, trimmed stones, 
similar to these forming the puchlo, scattered in and about the 
depressions, and on the side albutting on the pueblo its fallen stances 
often form a continuous broken slope down well toward the center 
of the hollow. But these stones, in no single instance coming under 
the writer's. observation, out of nearly a thousand which he has 
examined in this and other districts, show wall lines conforming in 
shape anid position to the pits. 

In the larger and more complex ruins of this district, such as 
have been named, standing in the open and usually upon rock sur- 
faces, one can often readily discover here and there among the 
secular rooms, portions of the circular walls of the ceremonial 
chambers, But these larger ruins are not usually so completely 
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fallen and weathered into more or less compact and sage-grown 
heaps of stone, smoothed over and often half-engulfed by the sand- 
drift, as are commonly the smaller ruins of the unit type built 
upon the more or less level surfaces of the open ground. 

Although in the small ruins of the unit type no walls or other 
structural features are evident on inspection, the saucer-shaped 
depressions between the pueblo and the burial mound have been 
assumed to indicate the site of circular kivas. And this assumption 
would seem to be justified, in view of the numerous excavations 
and careful studies which have been made. in recent times, of larger 
and more complex ruins in this region, which have established 
certain definite and characteristic structural features of circular 
kivas, in close and constant relationship to groups of living roonis 
similar to those clustered about these kiva-pits in the open country. 

But the writer is unaware of any record of the excavation of 
one of these circular depressions in ruins of the uncomplicated 
unit type in this region or elsewhere: so that their exact nature 
has been as yet only inferentially indicated, and the definite struc- 
tural features, if such exist beneath the ground, are still unknown. 

The Navaho Indian and the early settlers and present ranch 
folks are mostly of the firm conviction that these “‘sinks" were 
reservoirs for water, of which these early people so obviously stood 
in need. And without inquiring too closely into the obstacles 
which the lore of water sources, seepage, and evaporation might 
offer to a wide appeal for this genial hypothesis, they ate disposed to 
laud the thrift and ingenuity of the erstwhile owners of this arid land, 

More seriously one might consider it possible that in such 
primitive habitations as many of these widely scattered units are, 
there was no walled structure at all beneath the ground, but that 
the kiva, on this level or sunken site, might have had the character 
of the still more primitive pit-twellings of an earlier day, of which, 
indeed, in the oninion of most competent investigators in this field, 
the circular kiva of the cliff<lwellers is presumably significant 
survival,’ In this case the moderate depressions in front of the 








L Saas Nowckersshelitid, CH Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, English trana,, 1993, p. 168: 
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pucblos might indicate only the sites of such hut-like structures 
as have marked ¢arly pliases in the evolution of the house-huilding 
art, along many independent lines of ite development, in this and 
other lands. 

tn view of this lack of positive knowledge of the nature and 
structure of the alleged kiva-pits in these small ruins of the unit 
type; it seemed to the writer worth while to make a complete excava- 
tion of a characteristic example, and at the same time to obtain 
such data as might be fortheaming which could throw light on the: 
question of the relationship in period anid culture between the 
builders of these simple isolated dwelling places and those who were 
led to construct these more complicated and larger communal 
houses, both in caves and in the open, which stand in close geo- 
graphical association with them. 


Rursx No. | 

The stall ruin of the “unit type" which it was decided first 
to investigate,! is one of a little group in the Montezuma valley 
in southwestern Colomdo, near the town of Cortez, This cuin was 
selucted because it lies but-a few miles from the great. chfl-houses 
of the Mesa Verde on the east, and only a little farther from the 
open-country Cannonball ruin to the west, in both of which circular 
kivas have been excavated and described. Furthermore, both 
groups of ruins are well known to the writer, as they were before 
and as they now are, after systematic excavation, Thus it was 
felt that the study of this small ruin might afford an instructive 
comparizon with the larger and more complex types in the same 
general district, 

This group of ruins lies a few rods to the west of the highway 
which runs southward from Cortez and crosses, the McEimo wash 
near Mitchell spring. Its exact situation is in the we. }4 of the 
The vrleer was astistert in this expedition by Clayton Wetherill, whose whte 
knowledge of thin country and fra ruina, and whoo untaiing enetgy and tresurcell- 
nes through many seasons of field work in thie thietziet have besere tof the prediest value. 
Ta Mr Wetherill and to Me Howry Hl. Hlun, of the Sheffield Sekentifie Sthool, Yule 
University, whose volunterr services were moat helpful, the writer wishes to expres 
bis arnae- of obligation. 
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BE. 1g of Township 35 N., of Range 16 W. of the New Mexico 
mendian, 

As the McElmo river winds past Mitchell spring, about a mile 
and a half south of the village of Cortez, it makes-a short turn 
westward between two low rock escarpments, cutting off from the 
ailjacent wooded slope a rock islet, containing some farty acres, 
which slopes southeastward to the broad “Montezuma valley," 
facing the ragged western escarpment of the Mesa Verde: This 
sloping tract is covered, except at its northern end, with several 
feet of coarse sage-grown arid svil, 

On the crown of this knoll, and scattered irregularly down its 
slope, mostly from one hundred té three hundred feet apart, are 
several (thirteen well defined) isolate ruins of the unit type. 
Three of these had three kiva-pits, three had two, and the remainder 
one each. In three of the units which were nearest together, the 
burial mounds were merged. In the others they were distinct and 
in front of the ruins: which all faced southeasterly, One of the 
single kiva ruins was selected for the excavation which it is the 
chief purpose of this paper to record. 

Many other similar ruins, single and in small groups, are 
scattered over this part of the Montezuma valley, Doubtless. 
Mitchell spring, less than half a mile away, and a noever-failing 
water source, In the earlier as at-a later day, fostered settlement in 
this vicinity. 

This group, as well as many other ruins in this region, for more 
than a quarter of a century has been a favorite resort for those 
seckers after prehistoric pottery who owe no allegiance to the science 
of Archeology. In the earlier, pre-irrigation days, it was of no 
slight importance to the settlers hereabouts to be able to eke out the 
scanty yield of an unwilling eail by prodding aboutin these abundant 
graveyards for the pottery which then, even more than now, had a 
considerable commercial value. Mr Walters, the former owner of 
the land on which this group is situated, estimates that the pieces 
dug out of the mounds of thrs one group would number not fewer 
than a thousand. 

In the past few years, the mounds being fairly exhausted, the 
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addresses of the pot-hunters have been largely directed to the 
little puebles themselves; and through, in and under the walls and 
floors of the rooms of some of the houses, a5 well as in most unlikely 
places outside, the assiduous marauders have dug and pecked and 
prodded and destroyed. Only the gentle legend of the reservoir 
has saved the kiva-pits here, as all over the San Juan district, so 
that these are everywhere wholly undisturbed. This group of ruins 
wus therefore as well adapted to the writer's purpose as those more 
inaccessible, which have suffered less at the hands of the destroyer.’ 

The general appearance of the ruin selected for special study is 
scen In plate I, 3- 

The heap of dressed stones which formed the pueblo, facing 
past of south, rises between three and four feet above the surface 
of the ground, and is about 50 feet long and 30 feet wide, Including 
the throw of the fallen walls outward, Many of the fallen stones 
from the pucblo mound lay along the adjacent slope of the kiva-pit. 
The latter was about 20 feet in diameter, measured from the top of 
the slopes. The center of the pit was about three feet below the 
general surface of the ground. Both the kiva-pit and the pueblo 
mound were sparsely overgrown with sagebrush, greasewood, and 
other small shrubs. 

One of the rear rooms of the pueblo had been roughly cleared 
by some unknown person, and the stones and debris from this were 
scattered upon the rest of the mound, mostly on the rear slope. 
Also the exterior wall of the southwest corner room on the front 
row had been disturbed by a ragyved trench dug outside the limits 
of the pueblo, apparently in response to the fatuous impulse of 
some cufous treasure seeker, Otherwise this ruin was intact; save 
for the ravages of the burial mound common to all the units of 


the group. 
THE KIVA 


A short trench across the loose stones and soil of the southern 
border of the kiva-pit revealed, about 18 inches beneath the suriace, 
trimtned stones laid up:and facing inward. This proved to be the 


The present owner of the ranch property on which these ruins lie, Mr Horace 
G. Husted, generously placed dhe entire group at ny disposal, unt 1 wish ta ocknowl- 
edge ble cordial helpfuleess theoughoot our studies liete. 
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outer wall of the deep recess of a typical circular kiva similar in 
general construction to those kivas which have long been known in 
the great cliff-houses of the Mesa Verde, and recently more ade- 
quately studied and described in detail, and in part restored by 
Fewkes.! 

It resembled in type also some of the circular kivas, described 
by Moriey, in the Cannonball ruin on a branch of the Yellowjacket,? 
ancl some of those examined by Kidder ina large mesa ruin near the 
head of a small tributary of Montezuma creek in Utah? 

Such kivas are circularswalled chambers with six recesses in the 
upper portion, separated from one another by six pilasters which 
rise flush with the lower wall of the chamber. These pilasters 
orginally supported the roof timbers, and the solithern recess js 
commonly deeper than the others. 

While this brief and incomplete characterization will for the 
moment suffice to establish the general relationship of this kiva 
with others in this-district already known, it is necessary, in order 
to institute a more comprehensive comparison, to deseribe its 
contents and to record with more detail same of its other significant 
structural features: 

As it was my purpose, after photographing, to leave the ruin in 
suitable candition for inspection as an example of the type, all the 
lonse stones and the refuse soil removed from the kiva and from 
the pueblo were hauled away from the mound, 

After the loose surface debris had been disposed of, the contents 
of the kiva beneath were found so firmly cemented together that 
It was necessary, all the way to the bottom, to loosen the material 
with the pick, and, when more care was indicated, with trowel, 
brushes, and the fingers. A considerable part, perhaps a third of 
the contents of the kiva, consisted] of trimmed stones, fallen in from 
its walls or roof, aud especially on the northern side, from the front 
walls of the adjacent pueblo, From their position and shape, some 


'Antiqguities of the Mesa Verde Natlonal Park: Spruce Tree Hou, and CUA 
Pakice, op. cit. 

* American Anthropologicl, vol, to. 1908, ps 596, 

* Amer, Jour, Archrology, te) ser.. Jour. Arcirol, Int, Aimer,, vol. 14, a0.-3. 
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of these stones could be identified as coming from the inner sides 
of the top courses of the pilasters on which the roof-timbers had 
rest, 

Near the floor, about the center, there were several large flat 
stares (pl. vt, 2}, not belonging in the structure of the walls, which 
one may conjecture formerly to have been placed upon the roof, 
as such stones often are on modern pueblo kivas, and to have fallen 
with it. In two instances there were deep fractured dente in the 
ailobe floor under the corners of these loose flat stones, indicating a 
considerable fall. A large corrugated pot lay shattered under the 
cilge of one of them. 
~~” As the floor level was approached in the clearing, various arti- 
facts were exposed, the location and relationship of which seemed 
to be without espectal significance. There were numerous segments 
of deer and turkey bones, There were several bone implements 
(see pl. &)—awis, needles, cylinders, and scrapers. One black 
polished lignite pendant was found; it measured one by seven- 
eighths of an inch on the sides, was about one-cighth at an inch thick, 
and was pierced at one end lor suspension. 

Of stone implements (see pl m1) there were three roughly 
fashioned axes (t)i one so-called “seraper™ (2); one poundmg- 
stone or maul (3), with slight depressions peeked on two sides; two 
each of roughly formed balls and thick discoidal stones (4/1; one 
discondal and one elongated stone (3), both polished on ane side as 
if used for-grinding, Several manos, or hand grinding stones, were 
found, some blocked out in the rough, others smoothed and showing 
varying degrees of thinning from wear (pl, iv). There were many 
fragments of these hand grinding stones in the debris of the kiva, 
and one small fragment of a metate. There was one small sand- 
stone block, a little more than an inch square and nearly half an 
inch thick, with a deep concavity in one side, which was believed 
to be a smiall mortar (pl. ui, 7). Of stone projectiles, only an arrow- 
paint and a spearhead, both roughly fashioned, were founcl (pl. 
TIL, &) | 

The pottery found in the kiva, as well as in the front rooms of 
the pueblo, was of corrugated anc smooth ware; the latter bemg 
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finished mostly im white slip with black «decorative designs. 
Throughout the contents of the kiva were scattered numerous 
utirelated fragments of both kinds. 

Although no whole pieces of pottery were found, either in the 
kiva or in the secular rooms, and all the remnants were badly 
shattered, it ia deemed desirable, for the purposes of comparative 
study, to complete this record of one small ruin by a brief descrip- 
tion and by. photographs of the most noteworthy pieces found in 
both, in such condition of partial repair as was practicable (pl. v). 

At the floor-level of the kiva, on the southwestern side, was a 
small food bowl, 644 inches im diameter, white with black parallel 
linear decoration within, and a linear zigzag outside below the rim. 
The ware was thick, the edge flat and ornamented with bhick dots 
(see pl_'v, d)- 

Aleo on the floor, near the center of the kiva, were found parts 
of a large, handsomely decorated jar, about 12 inches in diameter, 
with broad terraced bands in zigzag around the upper segment, 
and set in triangular masses of thin parallel lines, and bands of 
dotted lines (see pL ¥, ¢). This jar has three pairs of holes for 
suspension in the thick rim, which was recessed within for a cover. 
Near this was a large bowl, 1414 inches in diameter, thin-walled 
and well finished, and decorated with spiral figures in bands, with 
masses of slender parallel lines (pl. va). The top of this bowl ts 
gone; it originally had side handles;—both absent,—and several 
of the fragments of one side had been pierced with holes for mending. 
Parts of a mug, 3% inches high, narrower at the top than at the 
base, with linear decoration (pl. v, ¢), and fragments of a large 
corrugated jar were also on the flocr. 

The above noted specimens of pottery from the kiva are, as 
will be seen, of the general type characteristic of the San Juan area, 
in the provisional classification of Fewkes.' 

On the southern side of the kiva, on the floor close beside the 
wall, was the entire skeleton of an infant, the skull ving northward 
and the well-preserved bones considerably scattered, Some rabbit 


t Bulletin ai, Hareaw of American Elfnology, T909, P. 34: alo Balltite 41, 19r1, 
p. OF. 
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skeletons, found at the inner ventilator opening, may well have 
been a later intrasion, 

In all parts of the kiva, as the floor was approached, there came 
to light larger and smaller, usually clongaterd masses, of reddish 
very hard adobe mortar, bearing the impress, at the sides, of small 
sticks und timbers. The rounded parts between these timber marks 
were heavily smoked and had evidently fallen with the rool, 

We found a few small fragments of wood, the largest about 4 
inches Jong ond on inely thick, among these roof remnants; but 
they were much decayed, very friable, and largely disintegrated 
when exposed to the air, These and two fragments of thin strips 
and the slender lintels and rafters of the ventilator tunnel, presently 
to be described, were the only vestiges of wood found in the ruin. 

The clearing developed the following structural features of the 
kiva (pl. vi, a): It was walled throughout with well-trimmed and 
face! camdstone blocks, such as might readily be obtaine:! from the 
ahbundamt nearby ledges of the McEImo wash. These stones were 
laid in adobe mortar, and throughout, m the walls of the recesses 
as well aa below theee, they were backed against the densely packed 
earth. 

The kiva was about 1344 feet in internal diameteér, having a 
maximum varidtion of about 4 inches, in places, from an exact circle. 
It was 646 feet in height. from. the floor to the level of the top of 
the pilasters on which the lower rool-timbers had rested. The 
walls wire nearly plumb, showing in general a Hare af only about 
two inches atthe top: A sketch of the grownd-plan of the kiva 
and the resi af the ruin is shown in figure 4. 

The deeper southern recess was 4 feet 6 inches deep; 5 leet 5 
inches wide at its inner edge, flaring to 7 feetatthe outer wall. The 
banquettic of this recets wus 32 inches above the floor, The five 
shallow recesses were from S to 12 inches deep. “The corresponding 
banquerttes, formed of small flat-stones set in adobe, were on the 
average 49 Inches above the floor; § feet 5 inches long on the inner 
edge. 

Beneath the deep southern recess, at about its mddile, is a 
square-cornered opening in the side wall of the kiva, rising 13 inches 
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fromthe Aoor level, and 13 inches wide {see pl. v1, 2). This opening 
leads to a tunnel, or fue, of approximately the same size, passing 
underneath the banquette and sloping slightly upward to ite ter- 
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Fic. 4—Groond-plan of Kuin So. 1 
¥. Perpendicular ventilator shoit. 1, Herizantal turne! leading from the wires 
tilutor opening, FF. at the Moor level in the kiva to the upright shalt. i. Deflector, 
or firescreen F, Fire-plt. #. Coniectural eipapu in the oor, d, Doorway at the 
level of the northern banquotte Jeading frem the tive to the expanded parage, a, 
opening in the floor of Room 6 by the manhole = i-8, Reams of the puchlo 4, 9, 
5. Upright slate ret in the fisor. 


mination in a perpendicular flue of stone, about 15 inches ind iameter 
and circular at its top, rising to the surface of the ground 3 feet 4 
inches outside the cuter wall of the deep recess (pl. v1, 3). 
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The floor of the horizontal portion of the tunnel ia continuous 
with the kiva Aoor and is plastered with adobe. Its sides are farmed 
of the packed earth in which the kiva is sunk, while the top was 
origmally held in place by thin wooden ¢ross-pieces, now largely 
decayed. The perpendicular portion of the passage is lined with 
well-laid stones. The number of these stones which had fallen 
into this, mdicate that it had formerly risen some £8 inches above 
its present top at the surface Gf the grown. There was tio smoke 
staining af either the tunnel or the flue of the ventilator. 

This passage from the kiva to the ourside corresponds in all 
its essential features to structures well known in these ancient 
circulur kivas, They no doubt served, as has been shown by 
Fewkes.' as ventilators for these: underground chambers, in which 
hres were so often burning, 

About 30 inches in front of this ventilator opening -stands -a 
sandstone slab (pl. vi, 2) firmly set in the adobe floor, its stability 
further secured by a rough mass of clay banked about its base. 
This slab, the deflector or fire-screen, serving to shield the fire 
from the incoming air-current of the ventilator, is rounded at the 
top, measures about 24 inches high, 22 inches wide at the base, and 
from 1 te 24) inches thick, and is set slightly aslant. 

About 18 inches-inward from the deflector, toward tle center 
of the kiva, isa circular fire-pit (pl. vi, 2) about 22 inches in diameter 
anil 10 inches deep, This fire-pit is lined with stone and clay. 
rounded! at the bottom, and neatly bordered at its edge by flat 
stones set in adobe, at the level of the floor plastering, It contained 
about halla tushel of ashes, among which were numerous fragments. 
af charcoal, some more than three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
and showing the growth-rings of the wooed, indicating that sticks 
of considerable size, not always twigs, were sometimes bummed in 
the fine-pit, 

On the northern wall of the kiva, where it abuts on the pueblo, 
was a doorway, 14 inches wide, opening from the level of the 
northern banquette (pl. v1, 1), the exact height of which could not 


( Viniiintors in Ceremonial Room. A sericon Anthropologist m. a, vel. x, ios, 
yt. 35. 
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be determined because it was caved off at the top: but its height 
was greater than its with, as judged by a stone slab supporting 
one side. 

A short passage from this doorway, sloping upward under the 
line of the front wall of the adjacent pucblo, led to an irregular 
vertical cavity in the earth, bulging out northward to a diameter of 
about three feet (fig. 4, a). At the top of this cavity, and about 
444 feet above ite sloping floor, was a stone-lined manhole, some 
30 inches in diameter, in the Moor of the south middle front room 
of the pucblo (pl. vi, 3, and fig. 4, 9). This bulging passageway 
from the kiva to the puchlo was pecked out of the soil, was without 
special lining except at its entrances, and was heavily amoke-etained. 

In the lower kiva wall, on the pueblo side, are three niches or 
recesses, of the usual type (pl. vi, 1, and pl. vit, 1), The smaller 
of these, beneath the northern recess, is about 6 inches square, 
the others about og inches. All of these were filled with sand and 
contained no artifacts. 

There were no marks upon the floor or on the deeper southern 
banquette which would indicate the reating place of a ladder. Nor 
was anything found suggesting the position of an entrance, if auch 
there were, to the kiva through the roof. 

About 3 feet 6 inches northeasterly from the northern edge of 
the fire-pit, and about 22 inches from the wall of the kiva, are two 
circular depressions in the floor (pl. vir, 1). ‘One of these is 3 inches, 
the other 3}9 inches in diameter; each t 1!4 inches deep, with 
smooth symmetrical concave bottom. These pits are made in 
adobe, similar to that which forms most of the kiva fioor, save that 
here, as in a few other isolated places, in the floor, some whitish 
chalky material is mixed with the plaster. The floor level here- 
abouts is otherwise intact and smooth, as are the edges of these 
openings, except for a slight erosion of the top of the narrow parti- 
tion between them, A more highly magnified picture of these 
structures is seen in plate Vit, 2. 

In no other part of the floor of this kiva was there any other 

' To prevent the caving in of the debris above this doorway, it waa shored up with 
stones, as li sean In the illustrations, 
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indication of a sipapu. This symbolic opening [rom the under- 
world, which plays so important a part in many ceremonies of 
some of the modem Pueblo Indians, Dr Fewkes was first to record 
in the foors of some of the circular kivas of this district, and to 
interpret, thus developing an important link between the ancient 
and the modern house-builders. 

The ancient sipapu commonly consists of a circular hole in the 
floor, from-244 to 4 Inches in diameter, and from 4 to To inches deep; 
sometimes approximately cylindrical, sometimes bulgmg out, Hask- 
like, below. ‘The sides are usually plastered with adobe, the edges 
of the openmg rounded, the top segment being occasionally lined 
with pottery. The sipapu in the old circular kivas is most fre- 
quently placed in the segment of the floor between the fire-pit and 
the adjacent pueblo, and is usually from 2 to 3 feet from the former. 
It is present in a part only of the excavated kivas of the Spruce 
Tree House and the Cliff Palace on the Mesa Verde, as recorded by 
Fewkes, and was found by Morley and by Kidder at the “Cannon- 
ball" ruin‘and on Montezuma creek, respectively,' 

lt is not yet quite clear to the writer whether these shallow but 
evidently carctully fashioned depressions in the floor should be 
regarded as atypical and unusually placed examples of this sig- 
nihicant structure. 

The outer wall of the eastern recess and its banquette were 
caved in, Aside from this the walls of this kiva in general were 
well preserved, save that the inner layers of stanes at the tops of 
each of the pilasters had fallen forward. 

The walla of the kiva were formed of a d4ingle thickness of 
dressed stone, laid in adobe and backing against the soil, Joints in 
the masonry were not broken, nor were the corners tied, The kiva 
had apparently been completely plastered within, though the 
plaster was largely in place only below the level af the banquettes. 
Here it formed a coating from a quarter to half an inch thick. It 
was for the greater part gray on the surface, without visible decora- 
tion, The fracture, in favorable places, showed many (in one place 
eighteen) thin bands or streaks—white, brown, yellow, gray, and 
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black—marking successive freshenings of the walls. The plaster 
crumbled off considerably on exposure to the air and sun, 

The floor of the kiva was fairly smooth with adobe plaster, 
which showed several superimposed layers: In many places on the 
walle, as on the floor, fine rootlets, probably of the sage, which 
had penetrated the kiva through the top ar through displacements 
of the masonry, formed a delicate organic pellicle berween the 
stones or plaster and the debris, which in many inatances facilitated 
the separation of the densely packed) contents, and assisted in 
determining and following the level of the floor in clearing. 

It would appear, from the height of the undisturbed outward 
tops of the pilasters, that if the roof of this kiva were constructed 
in the fashion common to this region,’ the superimposed timber 
layers, together with the large mass of roof-mud and stones found 
fallen. within, would have brought the level of the roof, or the roof 
plaza, to about that of the floore of the front roome of the pueblo. 

It is interesting to note that, from the constructional point of 
view, the most vulnerable parts of the masonry of this kiva were 
the upper inner courses of the pilasters.. As the flat stones in these 
situations were rather larger than the average, were not tied, and 
the joints were not broken, the result would naturally be, as-was in 
fact invariably the case, that when the roof fell in, or afterward in 
the slow processes of degradation, these front segments slipped away 
inward, leaving a sloping surface at the tops of the pilasters. The 
latter surface Corresponds to the slope of the surface of the ground 
which so completely conceals these sole projecting parts of the 
masonry, after the sand and soil readjustments have filled the pits 
and smoothed them over into the shallow depressions which wesee 
today, Thus the considerable depth of the wall beneath the 
surface, the inevitable disintegration of these: inner projecting 
comers of the pilasters, and the inexorable sand-lrift which, year 
after year, molds and remolds the open surfaces of this arid land, 
abundantly account for the general absence of surface evidence that 
these kiva-pits conceal elaborate stone structures, 





tWordenskiid, CUA Dwellers of the Alesa Verde, English trant.. 1293. p. 57, 
Fewken. Bulletin gt, Bureau of American Ethaology, p. 19. '¢00- 
a, ANTH,. BH. 8,, 1—/| 
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THE PUEBLO 

The pueblo of thie Ruin No. I isabout 42 feet long and 21 feet 
wide. It is formed (see ground-plan, fig. 4) of two rows of rooms, 
fourroomsineach row, The walls of the back row are now standing 

about two feet above the surface of the ground, The roome are, 
in general, from 8 to 11 feet across, but vary considerably, the two 
situated westerly on the back being the larger. These two rooms 
appear to have been built first, for their enclosing walls are con- 
tinuous; while the masonry of the adjoining rooms in front and be- 
aide them is not tied to them but simply abuts upon them. The 
alignment of the front wall of the back row of rooms is faulty, as is 
shown in the ground-plan: This fault is olyyiously in the construc 
tion and not due to later shilting of the masonry. 

The walls af the pueblo are all rather rough and mot so carefully 
laid as:are those of the kiva; those of the northern end being notably 
inferior to the rest (pl v1.3). An estimate of the original height 
of the walls was secured by piling the fallen stones from a measured 
section intola compact wall outside. This indicated that the pueblo 
wie Hot more than one story in height. There was no trace of 
extornal doorways or other openings into the pueblo from the back 
or stcles. 

The front wall of three of the front tiers of rooms and the 
adjacent partitions (see pl. vit, 3) had largely fallen, or in the course 
of time had gradually slipped down into the kiva. The lower tier 
of stoned in the front of the southeast comer room were still in 
place, showing that the pueblo fronted close upon the adjacent 
kiva wall. 

One of the middle rear rooms had been partially cleared by an 
unknown treasure seeker, revealing within, walls of roughly dressed 
ond carelessly laid small and irregular stones. The original plaster- 
ing was mostly absent here, and the mortar largely weathered from 
between the stones: The three remaining rooms of the back tier 
were out disturbed, because this did not seem necessary for the 
purpases of the present study. But what was left of the front 
rooms was cleared 

In the room (5) lying on the southwestern side (ig-4) were found 
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three upright stone slabs (s, s, +) set in the floor, or at about the 
floor Jevel (pl. vir, 1). While such slabs set in the side of a secular 
room suggest a milling outfit, neither the character nor the relation- 
ship of these would seem to justify this interpretation. 

In the debris of the front rooms 7 and 8, hg. 4, at the floor level, 
were found the badly shattered fragments of three large corrugated 
pots, the largest and most complete of which was 1344 tnches high 
and 13 inches in diameter; also one large smooth white bowl, 15 
inches in diameter, with crude linear decorations in black (pl. v, 
6). Here too were found three bone awts, several hand grinding 
stones, much worn, and numerous fragments of the same, 

The manhole leading from the pueblo to the kiva was, as has 
been indicated (sce fg. 4, , and pl. v1. 3) in the floor of room 6, the 
stoned opening being largely in place. Part of the top course 
however, as it now stands and is seen in the plate, was laid in by us 
in order to protect it, from stones recovered [rom the passage below. 


THE BURIAL MOUND 

This burying place. lying southeast of the ruin, its nearest border 
some 20 feet awav, measured about 74 feet north and south, by 
about §5. feet east and west. Though it had been thoroughly 
ravaged in past years, a strip about four feet wide at the southern 
aide was turned over to determine depth and character of the mound. 
Parts of four skeletons with many fragments of pottery were found, 
all much scattered and displaced. One adult skeleton, without trace 
of the skull, lay in the flexed position, without adjacent pottery. 
The dark earth of the mound was in some places about one foot 
deep; in most of the parts examined, however, it was from two to 
four feet in depth. 

The writer was informed by Mr Walters, the former owner of 
the property, who been familiar with it since he came with the 
early settlers into the Montezuma valley, that in early days the 
search for burials was made only in the mounds by prodding with 
a sharpened iron tod to discover the location of the flat stones which 
often covered the bodies. The burials were, he said, sometimes 
near the surface, sometimes three or four fect deep, and the bodies. 
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were often in the flexed position. The pottery near them was 
mostly pots and bowls, with few animal formes. Personal ornaments 
were uncommon, 

SUMMARY OF RUCEN NO. 1 

This study shows that in a characteristic small ruin of the 
“unit type," one of a group of similar structures in the Montezuma 
valley, a stene-walled kiva lay beneath the shallow depression, 
commonly called a “reservoir,” in front of the eight-roomed pucblo. 
That this kiva corresponded closely in structure to the ancient cir- 
ctilar kivas Already known in more complex and larger ruins of this 
district; namely to thease in the great clifi-houses of the Mesa Verde, 
in the open ruins of the Yellowjacket group. and on the Montezuma 
erewk drainage. Its size and shape; its six recesses and pilasters; 
the ventilator, fire-pit, and deflector; the typical niches in the 
northern wall, and the passageway Into one of the living rooma_of 
the adjacent pueblo—all are characteristic of kivas of this type. 

The conjectural sipapu, however, differs from the usual type: 
in iorm and situation, so that definite opinion as. te its nature and 
Hignificance may properly be reserved until further studies of similar. 
ruins shall be mule, 

Atthough it was not at this time practicable to undertake the 
complete excavation of other kiva sites in ruins of (his type, it was 
deemed desirable, by an exploratory trench here and there, te test 
the presumption thar other similar kiva-pits also harbored buried 
ciroular recessed walls. The results of these further examinations 
will now be given in brief. 


Kuix Na. Il 

Aamall isolated ruin, lying about 80 vards southward from No. 
1, is an example of a very simple form of this type, having ap- 
parently only one large room at the back, with a square-walled 
enclosure around it and the shallow kiva-pie which lies southward 
(see pl. t, 2). A short trench was made across the latter, re 
vealing. about two feet beneath the surface, a circular store wall, 
with recesses aml pilasters, Bevond the establishment of this:point, 
the excavation here was not pursued. 
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Rum No, IIT 

Some 500 yards easterly from Ruin No. 1, on the edge of a deep 
arroyo cut in the alluvial bortem by the flood waters of a short 
branch of the McEImo, the side of o circular kiva was exposed, to 
which our attention was called by previous digging at its site, 

The pueblo of this kiva had been almost completely washed 
away in the formation of the arroyo, here about 20 feet deep and 
nearly 60 feet wide. There was remaining only a small fragment of 
what appears ta be one of the comers, or one of the partition walls 
of an adjacent pueblo. About to feet of the northwestern segment 
of the kiva had fallen into the arroyo, and with it the corresponding 
part of the floor. A small portion of the floor farther in, and a 
narrow strip of the interior of the kiva wall on each side, had been 
exposed by previous visitors, 

Notwithstanding its mutilated condition, we cleared this kiva 
because it showed on first mepection of its exposed faces some varia- 
tions in structure which gave promise of interest. [t was filled with 
fallen stones, some of them partly or roughly trimmed, and with 
much earth, the latter near the bottom being closely packed. 

This debris contained few artifacts: There were small frag- 
ments of pottery, corrugated and smooth, with black linear decora- 
tion; « few hand grinding and pounding stones; a few fragments of 
turkey bones, and a bone awl. 

The cleared kiva is about 12) feet in average diameter, being 
however slightly unsymmetrical in contour. Tt has five remaining 
shallow stoned recesses, and the absent segment of the wall indicates 
the former presence of a sixth. The banquette of the southern 
recess (pl. 1x, 2) 1¢ 244 feet above the floor; it is 5 feet wide and 5 
inches deep. The other banquettes are about 3 feet above the floor, 
3 feet wide, and 4 inches deep. 

The tops of the pilasters, which are about 2 feet wide, are now 
about 446 feet above the floor, but are considerably disintegrated at 
the top, The outer walls of the recesses rise to about the level of 
the pilasters; but in places some of their stones, which were backed 
against the earth, have loosened and fallen in, 

Below the banquettes the kiva wall is formed of the soil of the 
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alluvial battom, reinforced here and there, but quite irregularly, 
by small, variously shaped but mostly flat bits of stone imbedded in 
the soil usually several inches apart, and fonning a rough face on 
which the plaster is thickly laid (pli ix, 1). This plaster layer 
below the hanquettes was largely in place, but readily flaked and 
crumbled off on exposure, It was, on the average, about a quarter 
of an inch thick. and the fracture sections of the thickest parts 
showed twelve thin layers, black, white, and reddish brown. In 
some parts of the kiwer wall of the kiva the plaster was laid directly 
upon the earth wall of the excavation, without evidence of any 
artificial reinforcement or hardening of the latter. 

The pilasters were laid up largely with emall flat stones, while 
the backs of the reetsses were faced with a single layer of larger 
rough and often rounded stones, some slightly, others not at all 
trimmed, "Fhe southern, longer banquette was surfaced with small 
flat stones set in adobe; the four others were plastered directly upon 
the earth. While the walla above the benches had been plastered, 
the coating was.in tiost places loose, antl in many sections had al- 
ready peeled off and became merged in the debris. 

Beneath the knyer, southerm recess, at the floor level, is a aquare 
apening (pl. tx, 2) t2 inches wide and 16 inches high: This was: 
supported at the top by a much-decayed wooden slab, and led to o 
horizontal tunnel of about the same size as the opening, and without 
evidence of supporting walls other than the packed earth about it, 
This tunnel was followed for about 18 inches from the inner surface 
of the kiva wall, where all trace of it was lost. Reyond this paint 
we found nothing indicating a perpendicular fue. But just south- 
ward of the kiva, and close to it. runs a shallow wash or sag whose 
bottom, it is evident, must be occasionally aflood, and has probably 
many times been washed aut and reformed. It js therefore not 
surprising that a ventilator tunnel could not be followed far outside 
the kiva wall, nur 4 perpendicular flue, should such have once 
existed, be cisclosed. 

About 3 feet 4 inches in front of the ventilator opening was a 
rough, rathor Irregular wall of stones (pl.ix, 2), abuut to inches in 
heieht and thickness, and (S inches wide. These stones were closely 
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but irregularly piled together, and a line of similar crudely tammed 
stones lay between this pile and the westerm side of the ventilator 
opening. These stones did not appear to have been placed in 
mortar, and if laid at all were roughly set; so that I-was in the end 
not able to decide whether they were remnants of a masonry 
deflector or had fallen there in the dismtegration of the kiva. 

Still farther inward, 4 feet from the ventilator opening and near 
the center of the kiva floor, ts a fire-pit (pl. 1x, 2}, 18 by 20 inches 
across at the opening, and 12 inches deep. The northern and 
scuthern sides of this were formed by flat stones. set edgewise and 
sunk to nearly the level of the floor. The other, sloping sides of 
the fire-pit were formed of adobe mortar continucus at the sides 
with the plastering of the floor. The stones were much smoked 
and the pit contained a small quantity of ashes. Altogether it was 
crudely fashioned, the southerly elab being several inches longer 
than the other, giving an unsymmetrical opening: 

On the westerly side of the kiva floor, about 4 inches from the 
wall, were two shallow inclosures, or boxes (pl. vin, 2; ©, 2), buile 
up of flat smooth stones, set edgewise, and adobe mortar. One was 
about 13 by 8 inches across, the other 13 by 11 inches. Both 
were about 7 inches deep, their bottoms, formed of adobe, being at 
about the level of the kiva floor. These small inclosures were set 
nearly parallel with the kiva wall. but at a-slight angle with each 
other. The four-inch space between these boxes and the wall of 
the kiva was nearly filled with mortar, as was the space between 
them. The flat stones forming parts of the sides ‘of the boxes were 
from 41 to 1)% inches thick, while the parts formed by adobe were 
thicker, sloping outside to the level of the floor, On both sides of 
these structures were rough masses of a mixture of clay and adobe, 
piled upon the floor againat them, 

The writer has no clue as to the nature and use of these objects 
built into the floor of this kiva, which was roughly plastered with 
adobe. 

No sipapu was found; but it should be remembered that about 
one-third of the northerly segment of the floor had gone down the 
arroyo, or had been “investigated” by our predecessors in the field. 
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SUMMARY GF RUIN WO, If 

It may safely be assumed that a puchlo was originally placed 
beside this kiva, though only a fragment of wall remains, Anil 
judging from the situation of the ruin among several others still 
in situ, scattered about this bottom land and in the group near by, it 
was probably of the nit type. 

While the studv af this kiva was necessarily incomplete. owing 
to its demoralized candition, it presents several exceptional features 
which appear to be noteworthy. 

In the first place it differs from the completely excavated 
kiva, above described, in. the crude character of ita construction. 
The absence of a stoned wall in the lower segment of the chamber, 
ane] the plastering directly upon the earth, while the recesses and 
pilasters above are regularly stoned, are interesting variants.! 

Again, while the southern recess is marked by a longer are than 
are the others, it is also shallow and not much deeper, as is com- 
monly the case in these citcular kivas. Finally, the curious stune 
and adobe boxes set in the western floor are quite exceptional. 


Ruin No. TV: 

We now repaired to the high mesas north of the McElmo, some 
35 miles westward, where we purposed to examine one small rum 
Of the unit type in a district more remote from the Mesa Verde, 
and where they are scattered at wider intervals in what seems toslay 
a less favorable environment—situations, in other words, which 
would lend to such dwellings rather the character of ‘solitary and 
perhaps more primitive ranch-houses than of village homes, 

We selected for our purpose a small ruin standing with one other 
bout a hundred yards from it, on the Cohon mesa, near the 
head of a small eastern tributary of Cross cafion* 

' Ridder foond in certain cirouiur kivns in the Montesuma Creek region, that the 
lower part of the chambers and the pilasters wore stoned anc) plastered, but thar the 
tacks of the reccees were formed by plastering directly upon the baked and hardened 
earth, oer. Arcaeol, Inct. Amr, vol. XIV, no. 4, -1910, 

This ruin fs close do the new road to Bluff City, which leaves the Dolotes- 


Montucelto bighway ocer the head of Saodstone cafjon, and ia fess thon haif-a mil 
from the so-called "Picket corral," 
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The ruin is of the double unit type, and apparently character- 
istic, save for a series of low walls radiating fram the back of the 
pueblo, and similar walls forming an open court to the kivas in 
front, 

The pucblo was 36 feet long, 17 feet wide, with two rows of 
rooms, and faced south. The kiva-pit which we examined lay as 
usual southward of the pucblo; it was. about 3 feet deep at its center, 
with no visible trace of » circular wall, The time at our disposal 
permitted only partial excavation. 

We found buried, about a foot below the surface of the ground, 
a walled circular kiva, about 1614 feet in diameter, with the pilasters 
and the backs of the recesses, as well as the banquettes, formed of 
large, roughly-dressed eandstone blocks, such as-might readily have 
been procure! at the edge of the nearby canon. 

The southerly recess was 3 feet § inches deep and 7 feet wide. 
The northerly recess, Iving close: against the front wall of the 
pueblo, was 15 inches deep and 6 feet wide, with remnants of plaster 
upon its ends and back and banquette.. The sides of oneend of 
this alcove were much smoked, and a mass of charred bers and 
eharceal lay upon the bench with emoked masses of adobe plaster, 
apparently fallen from the roof, 

From the level of the northern banquette, and about midway 
between its adjacent pilasters, a door 2 feet wide led into a sloping 
passage opening in the floor of one of the front rooms of the pueblo, 
about 5 feet fram the kiva doorway. The sides of this passage 
were stoned for 18 inches from the kiva entrance. The top of the 
door and the reof of the passage had caved in: 

The faces of the pilasters, four of which only were exposed, were 
about 30 inches wide, and the front stones of their upper layers 
had stipped forward into the kiva. 

Only a few fragments of pottery were found in working down to 
the level of the benches. These were corrugated and smooth white 
ware with mostly linear decorations in black. The burial mound 
had been extensively ravaged. 

We did not have time to go below the level of the benches, but 
this preliminary study of the Cohon Mesa mound shows that here, 
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too, a ruin of the unit type had 2 buried etone-walled kiva, with 
recesses, pilasters, and a pueblo entrance, which, so far as they were 
mnearthed, were typical of the ancient circular kivas. 





GENERAL SUMMARY 

This reeord of the study of the kiva-pits of four small ruins of 
the unit type in the San Juan. watershed,—one completely and the 
others partially excavated.—shows thar they all covered subter- 
ranean circulur stone-walled and recessed kivas, and that the one 
fully examined confurnis in most of its structural featuresto those 
typical circular kivas of larger ruins now known in this district, 
namely, pilasters, recesses, ventilator, deflector, fire-pit, niches, and 
door and passage into the adjacent pueblo. 

While it is desirable to obtain further data bearing on the details 
of structute of ruins of this type, it ie clear from the studies here 
recorded that the builder of these primitive dwelling places in the 
open country was not less skilful immasonry, and not less punctilious 
in his devotion ta his traditions and his ceremonies, than was the 
builder of the larger defensible structures in similar localities: or 
those who left the still more imposing ruins in the cliffs. Whether 
these were conlemporarics or not will remain an open question dritil 
more data ahall be obtained and interpreted in the light of the 
vanishing lore of the modern Poehlo Indians. 

ro Weer Forre-SintH sTRMET 

New VYore Crrv 


PORTRAITURE AMONG THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
TRIBES 


By GEORGE T. EMMONS 


“HE distinguishing feature of the old villages of the Indians of 
the Northwest Coast was the wealth of ornamentation in 
carving and painting, totemic or etnblematie in character, 

that covered the house fronts, heraldic and mortuary columns, 
ceremonial dress, personal ornaments, and war, hunting, hshine, 
‘and household implements. This ornamerttation. did mot arise 
from mere love of ostentation, Lut owed its origin to the peculiar 
Social organization and. semi-religious worship of ancestry that 
contrdlled every action of the people and manitesterd itsell-in the 
display of the crest and the respect pail to it, The clin was the 
bond of union that held all tegether as the nearest blood relations, 
$0 its honor and rights were jealoysly guarded to that degree that life 
was freely sacrificed in its behalf. Among a highly sensitive, vain 
and proud people it is not difficult to understand how exch ¢lan 
would try to outds its neighbors in material display, and the com- 
petition thus engendered stimulated artists and produced artisans 
whose originality of design and skilful handiwork may still be seen 
in the moes-covere:d] carvings in the abandoned villages and in our 
museum collections. 

Under such conditions it might reasonably be expected that from 
conventionalized fniman forms representing prominent chiefs uo 
demand for and a desire to produce their actual likenesses as portrait 
busts or statues would arise, and this-is confirmed by the following 
‘stories, De J. R. Swanton, in his Tineit Myths and Texts tells 
of “The Image That Cate to Life," as follows: 

"A young chief on the Queen Charlotte fslande married, and soon 
alterwardy his wife fell ill.. Then ho sent around everywhere tor the 
very best shamans. [f there were a very fine shaman ara ceriin village 

i Aulletin oo, Boren of American Biheology. 
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he would send a canoe there to bring him. Nowe of them could help 
her. however. and after she had beor sick fora very long tine she died. 

“Now the voutig chief felt very badly over the loss of his wile. 
He went from place to place after the best carvers in order to have 
them. carve an image of his wile, but no one could make anything to 
lok Jike her. AN thia time there was a carver In his own village who 
could carve much better than all the others... This man met him one 
day and said, ‘ You ate going from village to +illage to have wood carved 
like your wile's /ace, und you cannot find anyone te do it, can you? 
T have even your wile a-geeat deal walking along with you. | have never 
kiundted her face with the idea thar you might want some one to carve 
it, but I aint going to tes if you will allow me.’ 

“Then the carver went alter a plece of red cedar and began working 
upon i. When he was through, he went to the young chief and said, 
Now you con come along and look atit.’ He had dressed It just as he 
need to see thé young. woman dressed. So the chirf went with kim, and, 
when he got inside, he saw his dead wife sitting there just as she uued to 
took. Thisanade him yery happy, and he took ithome. Then he asked 
rhe carver, / What do J owe you for making this?’ and he teplied, ' Do 
ae yuu please abourit. The carver had felt sorry to see bow this chief 
was niourning for his wife, so he said, ‘ [tis because I felt badly for you 
that Linate that. Sodon't pay me toomuch foric” “He paid the carver 
very Well, however, both it slaves and In goods. 

“Now the chief dressed this Image In his wife's clothes, ond her 
marten-skinrole., Helelt chat hie wife had come back to hin and treated 
the j image just like her. One day, while he sat mourning very elese to 
the image, he felt it move. His wife had also been very fond of him. At 
fires he thought that tho movement was only his imagination, yer he 
examined it every day, for he thought that at some time it would come 
to life. When he ate be always had the image clase to him. 

“After a while the whole village learned that he bad this image and 
all came ti tasee it. Many could not believe that it was not the woman 
herself until they had examined it closely. 

“One day, after the chief had had [t for along, lomg time, he ex- 
amined the body and found it just like thar of a human being. Still, 
although it was alive, it could ot move yr speak, Some time later, 
however, the image gave forth a sound from its chest like thar of crackling 
wel, aod the man koew that it - was ill, Whee he had sone one move it 
away from the place where it had been sitting they found a small red- 
cedar tree growing there on top of the flooring, They left it until it 
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grew to be very large, and it is because of this that cedars an the Queen 
Charlotte islaniis are-so good, When people up this way look for red 
cedars and find a good one, they sav, ‘ This looke-like the baby of the 
chiel’s wife.’ 

“ Every day the image of the young woman grew more like a human 
being, and, when they heard the story, people from villages far and near 
came in to look at it-and at the young cedar tree growing there, at which 
they were very much astonished.. The woman moved around very little 
and never got to talk, but her hushand dreamed what she wanted to tell 
him. It was through his dreams that he knew she was talking to him” 

“Father” Duncan tells the following story of "The Man With 
The Wooden Wife": 

“Ar the old ‘Tsimshian winter village of Metlakatla. there lived, 
long-ago, a man and his childless wile, who were greatly attached to 
each other. The husband went hunting for several days, and returning 
at night be found his wife sitting by the fire, which had burned low. He 
‘spake to her, but received no reply, and when he spoke again she sec tied 
to turn away without answering. Such condurt could only mean that 
in his absence she had wronged him, «0 he left the hose, launched tits 
canoe, and camped on the oppasite shore. Tn the morning, as: hoe was 
returning to the village, he miet « canoe, and the acenpants told) him 
that his wife had died-and had been cremated the evening before, eu they 
he knew: that it was only herspirit that he had seen the previous evening. 
Ho felt verv aad, and wishing to remember her always as she was, bie 
carved her image in wood with great truthfulness of features and clo(hed 
it. as she had last appeared to him seated by the fire, and wherever he 
went in his canoe he carried it with him.” 

Before the advent of Europeans, when the natives had only tools 
af stone and shell, any such refined work as portraiture must have 
been too difficult of accomplighment to have proved satisfactory, 
but with the acquisition of iron, latent talent rapidly developed 
and the Victorian age of this coast was about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, before the contaminating influences of civiliza- 
tion and commercialiam had paralyzed native art and artisanship. 
The work af this early period in wood, ivory, bone, and mictal 
shows originality of design and accuracy of detail, but it gradually 
disappeared with the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
factories and the independent tniding posts along the coast. which 
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rezulted in such strong con)petition in the fur-trade that the natives 
became indenendentiy well off, and in the comparative cheapness 
Of eur commercial products they neglected hume manufactures. 
Fallowing the trader came the missionary, who discouraged all 
social and shamanistic observances and abolished ceremonial 
yaraphiermalia, Finally the exploiting of the salmon Industry and 
the establishment of the numerous canneries gave congenial work 
and a living wage to all, and taught them the value of time and 
modem methods, hut, unfortunately, brought liquor and disease 
which have crippled them physically, morally, and mentally, 
destraving ther anibition and decimating their ranks: 

The secompanying ilistration. (fig. 3) shows, in the old and 
generally deserted Kitikshan village of Kitwankool, on the trail 
leading from Kitwangar on the Skeens to Kitlaghdamokx on the 
Nass, in Britich Columbia, what is possibly the best remaining 
example al a portrait figure, It consists of a comparatively rude 
body of wood, to which the limbs are joined by wooden dowel-pins 
ait) whichin tum are jointed at the knees and elbews, so that the 
fignre can be placed in a sitting posture and the-arms arranged at 
will. The feet and hands are carved in one with the tibia and fore- 
arms. As the figure was fully ¢lothed, the limbs are simply pro- 
portional in size, with little regard for exactness of form. The whole 
wall of the artist was expended on the features and expression to 
make them ws lifelike as possible, A glance at the illustration will 
show with whar success this was accomplished, while a comparison 
with the curved human faces in the rear of and above the image 
will show the great difference bwtween the portrait face and the 
convennionalized human face of the totem-pole. The image is 
seated on an old trunk, which je secured, atan elevation of ten feet 
above the ground, to a tetem-pole. The trunk contains the cre- 
mated remains of the deceased whose image is shown, and this with 
the figure was once partly protected by a shelter above amd at 
each side, of which a portion only remains. Originally the figure 
was clothed, but time and the clernents have left only shreds of 
the bady-cowering, headdress, and ceremonial neck-ring of cedar- 
bark rape. As the face indicates, the deceased was 2 young mun. 
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He was of the Kon-nah-da cian of the higher class, ard in this 
manner his memory was preserved 

At the Kitikshan village of old Kitzegukela on Skeena river, 
about thirteen miles below Hazelton, in @ typical small wooden 
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Fro. 5—Effigy of a young man efattd on a box CON Lining Lhe creuigied renibion of 
the decmaeed at Ritewankesl, British Columite. 

grave-house, is a most lifelike image of a man who committed 

suicide. The body of the figure ta completely clothed and has a 

cap on the head; it is seated in a chair on the box that contains the 
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cremated remains. In the right hand, with butt resting on the 
floor, is an old type of Hudson's Bay Company’s musket; in the 
left hanel, extended, were the bullets with which he shot himself. 
The carved face of cedar, which has weathered to a light-brown 
shade approximating the complexion of the people, is so lifelike 
and the pose of the figure so matural that on secing it suddenly 
through the emall window of the houee one instinctively draws back 
in aurprige, thinking that it is a lifeless body exposed to view- 

In the Nishkar village of Aiyansh, on Nass river, | was shown 
a wooden figure, rude in body, with jointed limbs, but expressive 
in features, similar to the two figures seen armnong the Kitikshan. 
This was not exposed as a grave figure, although it might originally 
have been made for that purpose, The family in whose possession 
it was, said that it represented a chief who had been killed by the 
Haida about four generations before, and that at family feasts it 
was exhibited clothed, in memory of the dead. 

These three portrait busts or images are all that I found among 
the Kitikshan and the Nishkar, although the people told me that 
some years ago there were two simular figures placed on posts, one 
on the old trail from Kitwankoal to Nass river, and the other on the 
trail between Hazelton and Kisgagass, at the mouth of Babine river, 
at points where men had died on the trail-and had been cremated. 

These figures are called Aifimghun, “man of wood,” and were 
rare on account of their expense. They were always made with 
jointed limbs, so that they could be placed in different positions, but, 
eo far as | know, were alwavs seated, In some instances the hair 
of the deceased was cut off and locks thereof inserted and pegged 
into small holes in the head of wood. While the Tsimshian are 
said to have possessed such figures, no sign of them remains, as 
these people have wholly abandoned their primitive mode of life. 

From an experience of twenty-five years among the Tlingit of 
Alaska I have found no evidence that this custom ever existed 
among them, though they placed figures of human form, represent- 
ing spirits, in proximity to the grave-houses of the shamans to 
guard them from evil. The most realistic handiwork of the Tlingit 
is shown in the:maska of the shaman that express sex, age, pain, 
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death, and many emotions with wonderful fidelity, But while the 
artist in his conception must have had individual faces in mind, as 
they too were supposed to represent spirits seen only in dreams of 
the practitioner, they could not be accounted as likenesses. 

So far as the Haida are concerned, neither Dr Swanton nor Dr 
Newcombe of Victoria, who are the leading authorities: on this 
people and the Queen Charlotte islanders, have any knowledge of 
separate portrait figures like those found on the Skeena and Nass 
rivers; except in one in- 
stance, cite] by Dr New- 
combe, where a chief af 
the village of Skidegate, 
on Grihim island, when 
visiting Victoria, about 
1870, was arrested, Im- 
prisoned, and fAned tor 
disorderly conduct when 
under the influence of 
liquor, Returning home, 
smarting under the dis- 
grace of confinement and 
the pecuniary loss sus- 
tained, he conceived the 
idea of humiliating the 
court by having the im- 





age of the judge carved 
an placed on one of his Fi. o-—Cermnonial beat-dress mack teererent- 
hotteesnosta and that of ing the bust of the deceawd daughter of o Haida 
“55 hie! 

the clerk of the court on 

the other, so that whem he or his friends passed they would speak to 
the figures in derision and make insulting remarks about those they 
were designed to represent. This, according to native law, removed 
the disgrace from the owner's shoulders and subjected the court to 
ridicule. Whether or not these figures expressed exactness of feature, 
| cannot say. Unquestionably they were made astiearly recognizable 
as possible, and I understand that they exhibited a striking resem- 
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blance, but their identification was made more certain by the 
carved drapery representing the long black frock-coat and high hat 
of the judge, and the peaked cap of the clerk. 

Possible mstances in two 
carved wood head-~lress 
masks m the United States 
National Museum shaw fe- 
male faces wonderfully real- 
istic and individual im fea- 
ture anc expression. Both 
of these are of Haida work- 
manship, One (fig. 6) pre- 
sents the bust of a young 
girl naturally posed and 
dressed im the stvle of a 
pineration ago; it is said to 
represent the favorite 
daughter of a Haida chet 
whose untimely death so 
saddened the father that he 
had her image carved in thos 





SS 


manner in order that he 
might Wear it on ceremomial 
occasions on the front of his 
head-<iress, The other mask 
(pl. X), which ts attached to 
the ceremonial head-<dres, 


presents likewise the face-of 


Fi. 7.—okonilkah © hone aml totem-—pole, 
Howtan, Alaska, oRRA. 


avoung girl, named Soodatl, 
the daughter of a Skidegate 
chief. The face is ornamentally inlaid with small rectangles of 
the much-prized blue-green haliotis shell in imitation of the old 
custom, which prevaiead among the higher classes, of sticking on 
the face, with spruce-gum, such small sections of this shell. These 
two carvings occurring on this type of family heacd-dress are re- 
markable, a5 the ornamentation of the wooden mask is mvariably 
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totemic in character, representing the clan crest and generally in 
animal design. 

The many human figures that appear on totem-poles, mortuary 
columms, and house-posts must be wholly dissociated from) portrait 
figures. These, whether representing mythical heroes or indi- 
viduals known to the villagers at the time of their execution, are 
conventionalized forms, and while rypically correct are expression- 
less and show no attempt to specialize particular features. Their 
identification or recognition depends wholly on their position, 
Context, or association with crest or other figures. 

In the Haida village of Howkan, on Prince of Wales island, is 
still preserved the totem-pole of Chief Skoolkah, upon which is 
represented the: uniformed figure, with a long beard, of a military 
official of Sitka who had extended some kindness to a former 
member of this family (ig. 7). The beard and uniform identify 
the white man and the official. Noattempt at a likeness could have 
been attempted, as the artist, who lived at a later period, could 
hardly have seen his subject, 

In painting and weaving portraiture was never attempted by 
the Northwest Coast tribes. Foreshortening and shading were 
neither understood nor practised, and human figures were seldom 
employed except as grotesque forms on the shaman's dress. Animal 
forms predominated and were either realistic in outline or else 
highly conventionalized, exaggerated, dissected, or separated to 
that degree that they are unintelligible to the present generation, 
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NOTES ON THE PLAINS CREE 
BY ALANSON SKINNER 


HE following data on the Plains Cree were gathered during 
‘| June, 1963, on the Keewistaihau reserve and adjacent res- 
ervations imder the Round Lake agency, Saskatchewan, 
‘The writer's object m visiting this, one of the more exsterly bands 
of Plains Cree, was to obtain information on their military orguniza- 
tian) for the Americnt) Museum of Natural History, The nates 
here presented were taken during lulls in the regular work, which 
was itecl! carted on vicariously, owing to the exceedingly restless 
habits of the Cree, who could not be induced to refrain from roving 
about. The rest of the material collected, including a brief deserip- 
tian of the Sun dance und about a score of mytha and stories, mainly 
conceming the culture hero, will same time be published by the 
American Museum of Natural History. As the writer does not 
expect to go among the Plaine Cree again, at least in the near 
future, these notes are affered with the permission of the Museum 
merely that theyomay le placed on record, as even brief and frag- 
mentary informmition offen proves of value to the student. 

The principal informants were Four Clouds, Spotted One, 
Assiniboine, God's Head, God's Child, Neil Sawistim, and Jacoband 
Andrew Dear, The Miss Paget referred to i¢ Amelia M, Payet, 
author of People of the Plains. 

Giving of Names—While a-chiid is still young it ig custonrary 
for the parents ty call upon four ekl men and to ask them te give 
itaname, Thisia deme when the child is about one year old. The 
parents paither a quantity of clothing and other preserita, and a lat 
: food; then four old men, whom the puents have selected because 

of their fame for powerful dreams and for their war exploité, are 
invited by ho rumner who bears them tobacco and a pipe. Each 
tries to dream (rem then on, und when the appointed day arrives, 
the four men appear at the spot chesignated, where the parents have 

fs 
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Prepared a feast and where other guests are usséembled|, When all 
is in readiness, a pipe is filled antl given to the spukesman of the 
elders, who rises and addresses the people. He tells them af whom 
or what he has been dreaming, oid gives the infant 4 nate that 
has some reference to his visions ar to one of his ailventures in war, 
He then turns to his three assistants and: afterward to the petals 
in general, asking each to repeat the name woud and tw call upon 
the namer's dream guiifdian to bless the child, 

After this there is a feast, for which each person lias liranght his 
or her own dish and spoon. Any of the viands that cannot be 
eaten are taken home by the guests, as they are partly sucred and 
may not be throw away. 

Tn former times it-was taboo to ask a man directly for his name, 
although it is now done very freely. ‘The only time a man ever 
Mentioned his own name was when he had done o brave deed, On 
such an occasion he might repeat the story of his exploit to his 
friends, crying, for instance, “I am Kiwistuihau, and that is the 
way | am aceustomed to do!” 

Sometimes a child was sickly, and the doctor on investigation 
would dream that it was wronely named, and prescribe achange. 
If the diagnosis was correct, the child would recover in from a day 
to four days, and all was well. 

In People of the Plains (pp. 9-12) Miss Paget gives some. data 
on naming customs which I could nor wot corrolieratead at the 
Crooked Lake reserves, but which seem to refer tw the Saultequn, 
and not to the Cree. 

Afenstrnal Taboo —The low inatsting on the isolation af women 
Huring their monthly pericls is by no means so strong among the 
Plains Cree, or amonit the Saulreansx for that matter, as: inion 
the Central Alwar When a git! tiidergors her first menses 
ahe is tabooer frais society fur a period of ten days. During 
subsequent menstrual periods she is not obliged to leave the family 
lodve, but only ta cat from her own dishes anil spopns during this 
time, except in the case al those who are the wives of the keepers 
of important medicines. Such women are obliged to camp) by 
themselves. 
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Menstruating women might not scratch their heads save with 
a stick. They wore their hair loose and were forbidden to comb it 
oer to wash for four davs. Four Clouds knew of one man who for 
some reason had.a personal taboo against head-secratching with his 
fingers, and always carried a stick for the purpose. 

Dream Fasting —When a child, regardless of sex, approaches or 
reaches the age of puberty, it is given a course of training to inure 
it to the hardships of the puberty fast. The youngster is made to 





Fic. $—Cret tipm, one showing unthropomorphic thunderbird, the dream guardian 
the owner, Ceremonial lodge franie at the Jel 


take off all his clothing and wander naked in the bush without food 
or drink for a period of from one day to two days,andsoon. When 
the time is come he is sent out naked into the bush: in the case of 
boys the entire body is painted white, or the face only is daubed 
with yellow ochre. The child is expected to build a little shelter 
of boughs, and there to await a dream of revelation. 

These dreams, it is said, are about animals of any sort, rather 
than about the gods, as among the Menomimi, but owing to a strict 
taboo agamst telling these dreams which prevails aniong the Plains 
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Cree, as well as among the members of the eastern division of that 
people, no examples were collected. The Plains Cree men were 
accustomed to fast a number of thmes during their lives for further 
revelation.. These fasts sometimes lasted as long as ten days. 
Four Clouds said that 
the first time: his father was 
put to the test in his early 
training before the great 
fast, his prandiather sent 
one of the old men of the 
band a pipe and some goods 
which he requested the old 
man to “throwaway. The 
ancient assented and ac- 
cepted the pipe to pray for 
the lad. Four Cloud's grand- 
father then stripped the boy, 
although it was in muicdwin- 
ter, painted him from headl 
to foot with white clay, and 





sent him to the top of a high 
hill. The little fellow stayed 


Fic. o— A ¢acrilice of Llankets, broedejoth, 
€6c., [0 2 MS © gue spirit 


out some time but telt the 
cold only avery littl. When 
he returned the old man to whom the presents had been given 
smoked a prayer to the gods. 

The Plains Cree calls bie dream puardian his ‘grandfather’ and 
Judging 
by the figures seen on tipis, the Thunder, in semi-himan or entirely 
bird form, is an object frequently dreamed of (he: 8). Sexual 
intercourse is forbidden to anyone prior to attempting to dream, 
either before the puberty fast or later in life, and if is also tabooed 
to those about to attend a ceremony or go to war. Sacrifices of 
valuables are madé to dream guardians to secure their good will 


paints iton his tent more prominently than anything else. 


(fig: 0). 
Marriage Cusioms.—With one exception all the Indians inter- 
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viewer! said that there were no marital restrictions, except for 
menibers of the immediate family closer than what we call first 
cousins. Neil SGwistim alone declared that in ancient times the 
hands were exogamous, at least as a rule. Attempts to find the 
truth fv calleeting data on individual marriages failed to show 
anything worthy of note, for the Cree have not followed any such 
rule from the time they began to live on reserves thirty of more 
vears ago, and in the majority of cases the ald men have younger 
wives taken from their own. bands since they have lived on the 
reserve. Four Clouds’ wife came from another reserve, but the 
occasion was quite by accident; he happened to meet her while 
visiting there. Inasmuch as the Plains Cree deny that they have 
the gentile system in any form, although recognizing its existence 
among the Saulteaux, it seems possible that there may never have 
heen any definite marriage restrictions, Polygwny was practised, 
but has long been given up. Four Clouds* father had seven wives. 

The marriage procedure was simple—a youth simply asked the 
girl's father for her, ora man desiring to have a youth for his son- 
in-law would send his daughter po the young man’s tipi with a suit 
of clothes of her own make. There was no feastor further cere- 
mony, A mat went to live with his parents-in-law after marriage. 

lf a man murdered his wife through jealousy, as somernnes 
happened, he hac to pay cight horses to his wife's relatives, or, 
if he could not afford this, he might flee.alone on the warpath, 
kill one of the foooand retum:-to paint the faces of his paréntsin-law 
with charcoal, They might then spare him. Eight homes, or an 
enemy s scalp, constituted the weual blood-money demanded by rhe 
parents Of anv murdered person. 

Parent-tn-Law Tohoe,—The taboo against a man speaking to 
his father-in-law or mother-in-law was formerly very rigidly 
enforced. When the son-in-law lived m the same Jodwe with’ lils 
wife's parents, as often diappened, a purtition was put up to separate 
him from the others, This was. often observed by Jacoh Bear 
when he was a buffalo hunter. Lf a man wished to ask u question 
of his mother-in-law, he would inform his wife and then leave the 
tent, Sheoon her part would wot speak to her mother until her 
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hushand was gone. The father-in-law taboo was in force, but mot 
so strongly. I have frequently heard Indians about the Round 
Lake mission say of individuals, “Why, he is like o half-breed; he 
talks to his mother-in-law." | 

There was one occasion, however, when a man might speak to 
his parents-in-law. When he returned from a successful war 
excursion, he went directly to them, with his face blackened with 
charcoal, told them what he had done, gave them part or all of his 
spoils, and then blackened their faces, beginning with hie father-im- 
law. This was a great honor to them. ‘The taboo was never 


entirely lifted, 


The joking-relationship is aaid not to exist, 
Terms of Relationshif.—The following terms are recorded ! 


n pitt oF monn 


my mother 


nm fost. ary mother's sister 
n dkomET OT Movaerts oy mother’ breather 
n'gover or (wrong way) n'danic | = my opether’s eiter's dlavghter 
micis my farher's brother 
my father-in-law (nnn or wots speaking) 

nf thwechim my father's brother's sun 

| my siater’s ae brother's eon-in-liw 
micdenty my farher's brother's daughter 
Boho OF mapa pe my father 
oni greens | my luther’s sister 


riche (ar, not so gous |) mi jencrrne. 


tiny elder brother 


mi com my youtiger brother 

my younger ster 
mierea” art my mother # or father's father 
pati pry my mother's or father's mother 
nt wikimogds my wile 
mete ti 
nie a oe my hiusbanil 
mi’ mis my eller sister 
mi comes my mother-in-law 
mifiihans relation of parente-in-law to each other 
iets my tnother’s sister's himhand 
m door my mother’s brother's wife 
Degen my brother's wife's lrother 
ete aoe my hrother-inlaw's wite 
sich nel my sster-in-law'= husband 
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itched my aister's hishand (man speaking) 

eri nn my aister’s husband (woman speaking) 
my brother's wife (man or woman speaking) 
my brother's wile's sister (woman speaking) 


soevact ieee tne my -sori-in-Lew 
mdchy ret my daughter 
nindhiponicktrin my daughter-in-law 


Burial Customs—Among the Plains Cree bands assembled at 
the Crooked Lake agency, scaffold burial is not practised, and 
according to all of our informants it never has been. The funeral 
ceremonies are as follows: 

When a person dies the body is arrayed in all his best clothes, 
It is cartied out through the side or back of the tent, the walls 
being raised for that purpose. As the body is taken owt an old 
man especially invited for the purpose begins to count his coups, 
giving the proceeds of his past successful raids to the soul of the dead 
for use On its journey to the hereafter, This, as will be observed, 
is a modification of the typical Central Algonkin ceremony. The 
address to the corpse is somewhat as follows: 





“T went to war at-such atime, | wantto tell you. [| took [so many] 
horses, and you shall ride on the bestone of them, At [such a place] I 
killect [S0-and-30]; he will go with you and guide you and light vour 
fires. | took meat and provisions from a lodge [In such a place]: have 
that lor voir sustenance,” 


There are said to be only two men now living under this agency 
(1613) qualified to perform this rite. They are Big Head and 
Spotted One. 

Prom the head of the body of an old persona little hair is some- 
times cyt off and saved. [1 is asked from time to time to give the 
survivors a blessing. In the old days when a man was a member 
of the Mitéwin, the hair was eventually taken to the grave, the 
contents of the medicine-bag of the deceased was poured over it, 
and it was buried. ‘The placing of the hair in a bundle to be kept 
by the chief mourner, a5 practised by the Central tribes, was not 
followed. 

The grave is made small and lined with blankets. The body js 
placed in it, upright, with legs drawn up, and with it are placed 
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mal property, a fact which accounts for the extreme rarity 
of sndique articles among these Cree. A pipe and tobacco are 
always included, so that when the soul of the deceased reaches the 
other land it can give the ruler a smoke, saying, " My friends that | 
have left behind are forlorn; I pray you give them good fortune.” 

When the body has been deposited in the wrave, sticks are placed 
over it te prevent the earth from touching it, and these are covered 
with a blanket, skin, or robe, and the hole is filled in. Over it is 
erected a little canvas-covered tent roof. somewhat similar to the 
grave-houses of the Saulteaux and the Central Algonkin, but lacking 
the hole for egress of the spirit, and such of the deceased person's 
effects as cannot be placed in the grave are piled outside: The 
Reverend Dr Hugh Mackay informs me that large sacrifices of 
cloth were heaped on Loud Voire’s grave, and Jacob Bear adds 
that his gun, bow, and pipe were also left outside. 

When the interment is complered, the mourners blacken their 
faces, loosen their hair, and attire themselves in rags. They slash 
their forearms and calves, and some even slash their horses. The 
period of mourning lasts for two years or less, but widows especially 
mourn for the longer time. The four nights’ fire by the grave, so 
commonly lighted by the Central peoples, is not made by the Plains 

When the mourners return from the grave, a feast is celebrated, 
and each person present offers a spoonful of food to the dead. One 
year later the Wikekeo, or Feast of the Dead, is celebrated at the 
grave. If the deceased was a child, only children would be invited 
by the mourners, and so on. Old men, the elders of the tribe, were 
called on to offer food or pipes to the dead at long intervals there- 
after, | 

Years:ago, while trading with a band of Plains Cree far out on 
the northern prairie, Jacob) Bear attended a “ pagan” burial, He 
gave the following account of what he saw: 

“When the child died, a sriall hole was dug Gut on the prairie. An 
‘old man was called to the tipi where the body lay, to talk, and when 
there he counted his coups, saving, " Those that T have killed will ae- 
company you to: the hereafter am) make your camps for you. When 
he had finished, the body was taken out through the side of the tent 
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amid great wuiling, and was-carried to the grave, where it was caused 
to sit upright, was wrapped in dressed skins, and lowered into the hale, 
which was only a few jeer deep, All its toys and utensils were placed 
about it: a roof of sticks was made over it. The child's parents: cut off 
afock of its hair and cut of all their own just at the ears, as acsign of 
mourning, They put their hair in the grave with the body, They cut 
their arma and lege with @ flint or a knife, and rubbed charcoal on their 
faces. Then the grave waa filled, and whe foneral was-over."" 


Jacob Bear-added that when 
oman died his clothing was-given 
away, and new garments fur- 
nished for the corpse. His tent 
was ilo piveri away. Whena 
woman died her Inwbond leet his 
tent in this fashiar, but the peo- 
ple furnished him with a new one, 
something which was not done 
for a widow, Dr Mackay says 
that whenever a prominent man 
dies the Indians cease using the 
caniping place where the death 

Souls: “There are two kinds 
of souls, one, the feipai, which 
stays behind with the corpee in 
the grave, and another the mfu- 
Faden, which goes ta the hereafter. 

‘a ; - The first. when seen, resem- 

Pie. 10—Tattooing of Plaing Cree. an iene 
Frome naive eketch by S. Tchikawa, Mes biie fire; itis the sort that 
haunts folks, The second can 
sometimes be heard to cry out: inowhistles like a gopher (9 small 
burrowing rodent of the prairie that has a shrill call), When the 
northern lights are seen the Cree think them the spirits dancing in 
the hereafter 

futtooiny.—Many men were tattooed in the ald days—sone 
because they dreamed they should be, others because their wives 
urged them to de <o and show. their bravery. ‘he design usually 
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employed was sketched in part and described by Four Clouda as 
below. Jacoh Bear has seen many aleo.. The whole body was 
covered (fig. To), but the neck was the most painful place to mark. 
Only certain persons might do the work, and they obtained the 
right through dreams. A man who desired to be thus marked had 
to fee the tattooer well unless he dreamed 
that he mist be tattooed, in which case the 
work was done free of charge. Women 
were slightly marked on the face for the 
sake of ornament (fig. 11). 

The man desiring to be decoriterl comes 
to the dreamer and gives him tobaceo. He 
receives it, and-in return sings a ong asking 
mercy of the spirit powers and help frum : 
doing wrong. The dreamer then burna the | F'= '!—Faeial tattoo 

3 . ees ing of women. Orowlng 
tobaceo und points his pipestem downward, ys jcuikivwa. 
toward. the region from which the powers 
sprang. The patient then lies down, and the dreamer commences 
to operate with eight needles fastened together, As he works he 
sings “ Afusinuwhagée v4 oh", etc, 

The patient writhed under the torture, and some young men 
fainted or crim out that they could not stand it. [1 waa customary, 
when it was obvious that the vouth was about to succumb, to call 
his sweetheart to sit beside him and so shame hom into bearing the 
pain bravely before her. When the operation was finished, mecicine 
to allay the inflammation was put on like a poultice and held down 
by a cover made from the hard emoked part of the skin tipi. 

Mitéwin, or Medicine Lodye Society—There were four degrees in 
the Mitéwin, members of each of which were distinguished by their 
facial painting, the design of which had geome relation to their 
knowlede of melicines. 

Birchbark records holding the songs and rituals were kept. It 
is said that these birchbarks had the figures of animals drawn upon 
them. 

Medicine-bags were made preferably of otter, mink, or weasel 
skin, although some of snake-skin were used, Gear-skin bags were 
regarded as evil. 
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A weck was devoted to praying and fasting before the ceremony 
was held. Then the lodge was erected. Old people jomed because 
they were instructed to do so in their dreams, young persons in 
order to be cured of illness. A person who had thus joined the 
society was a member during the remainder of his life. 

After the week of preparation (the Central Algonkin devote only 
four days to this purpose), the last day is spent in supplication to 
the gods. The Cree-at Round Lake denied any knowledge of the 
origin of the society, adding that their Saulteaux friends attributed 
it not to Nanibozhu but to the “Great Spirit". ‘The Cree said the 
songs of the soctety came from A'ce Manitu. It is said that it ne 
longer exists at Round Lake, a3 all the members are dead. The few 
who still know anything about the lodge have no birchhark writings 
with which to keep record. 

Wdbanowin.—The Wdbovxewin perlormers were accustomed. to 
plunge their hands into kettles of boiling water and remove objects 
without injury to themselves. They could take things from the 
hre, because they were protected ly medicines which they rubbed 
on their bodies, Sometimes one of these shamans would swallow a 
red-painted or notched stick a couple of feet long; again an empty 
revolver would be gulped down and then brought up loaded. 

Conjirars—The order known to the Ojibwa as Nibibed, or 
Jesakéd, existed also among the Plains Cree. The performer was 
bound tightly hand and foot, and placed in a little tightly made 
lodge, which he caused to shake while he prophesied. Doctors used 
to drive away evil spirits with noises. One famous man had the 
skull of his grandfather, who was a celebrated. physician, 1 aid 
him in his work. Prayer was much used. 

Medicines. —Jacob Bear was once overcome by the medicine-doll 
love-charm. A woman secured him lor intercourse during broad 
daylight. He was unconscious of what he was doing. Afterward 
fiends cured him, They cut the hair on his crown and both 
temples, and applied medicines. 

Jacob Bear says the Plains Cree have many powerful love- 
medicines which other Indians buy from them. There is also a 
medicine which is tied to a tree-top to make people crazy as it 
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sways in the breeze. This “crazy medicine” {also known to the 
Menomint) consisted of a hair, a bit of nail-paring, or even some 
small shreds of the victim's garment that had been secretly pro- 
‘cured bya malignant sorcerer. The medicine was suspended from 
the branch, and the more the wind blew the more the medicine 
danced and the crazier the victim became. 

Wer Exploits and) Medicines —Once Loud Voice was in a hole 
fighting, while the others were loading guns, Loud Voice was hit 
on the head and fell down but was not killed. Then he took 
bow and arrow and shot an enemy. He wassaved by the potency 
of his medicine. 

Bufialo-hoofs, or rather dew-claws, were worn on the garments 
to deflect bullets magically. 

Archeological Data Bearing on Material Culture According to 
Spotted One, Four Clouds, and Jacob Bear, arrowpoints were 
formerly made of mooge-bone. Stone points were picked up, but 
never made, In fact, they were thought to have been manufactured 
by the Memepwéciwtig, or Water Dwarfs. Four Clouds corroborated 
this statement, and added that his people found stone knives already 
made or else were oblige: to utilize sharp-edged natural stones. 
Elk-antler tries were hollowed out and used to point arrows. 

Clay kettles were said to have been used, but no one remembers 
how they were mide, Some have been found, it is said, on old 
camp-grounds. 

Thre: kinds of grooved clubs, or hammers, were used. There 
was a large. heavy type for crushing bones, a smaller variety of the 
same form for pemmican pounding, and 4 pointed one for use as a 
weapon. 

Acting on these suggestions, the writer examined the northern 
bank of the Qu'Appelle river near the eastern end of Round lake, 
looking over the plowed fields about the Indian school. These 
fields are known to have been old Cree camping sites, and here, 
after a tedious search, were found flint chips, stone arrowpoints of 
both the stemmed and triangular types, a pointed grooved war- 
club head of stone, and numerous tiny potsherds, A large grooved 
maul for bone crushing, found by the Rev. Dr Hugh Mackay on the 
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same fields, was kindly presented by the finder, and a small pem- 
mican maul found on another site was presented by an Indian, 
Neil SQwiistim. Other pemmican hammers seen came from the 
fields searched by the writer. Mr Bover, clerk at Round Lake 
agency, has a fine large grooved axe found nearby. 

The natural assumption is that these objects are prehistoric 
Plains Cree relics, as all tally with Cree accounts, except the stone 
points, and articles of this kind are known to have been made by 
the: Eastern Cree: 

Games—The following list of games was obtamed from Four 
Clouds, Jacob Bear, and Neil Siwfetim: 

Bow-and-Arrow Games.—Trials of skill between youths, each 
playing with « partner, were common. The players, to the number 
of four to six or more, would first construct a mound about three feet 
thigh: In this they set up a stick which formed the mark at which 
they shot with bow ard arrows. The winners.took the losing arrows 
after each trial. 

The hand arrow game (écfmatatowu) consisted of the same ar- 
rangernent-of the mark, the same numiber of players, and the same 
rules as for the bow-and-arrow game, but the men threw the arrows 
by hand instead of using the bow. 

The men played a variety of shinny called pegatiwenin, which 
seems to have taken the place of lacrosse. A crooked slick was used 
instead af a racquet, but the goals.and the ball resembled those m 
yoque in lacrosse. 

The typical women’s shinny game with the double ball was 
known, The opposing sides were small, usually numbering only 
four or hve plavers eich. 

Hand ball was played by the women, and, at present at least, 
a crude sort of football is played by the youths. 

The bow! and dice game, called prgetewin, was much played. 

The game of moccasin (hiding a bullet in one of a row of mocca- 
sins) was in vogue until recently. 

Guessing in which hand a rival held a little stick, was called the 
(See Skinier, Note on the Eustern Cree and Notthern Saultoaux, Ante: Po pera 
Amer, Afws. Nat. Him. .wol 1m. pp. 24) $3. 
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“hand game", The players, as in the moccasin game, resorted 
to every contortion and artifice to deceive one another. 

In the stick game a bundle of little sticks was divided into odd 
ind even numbers by one player while the other tried to guess 
whieh hand held the odd number. Whichever side first successfully 
guessetl four times, won the game, There were two on each side, 
aml one always held the odd number and his partner the even. 
The game was called Npaskiwunamaluwin, 

The cup-and-pin game was played with buffalo dew-claws 
strung ona thong and caught ona bone pin, {t was called napaw- 
handk, 

Snow-snake (sostman) was plaved, The “snakes" were made of 
wood and were about three feet long. “The head-end was fended by 
a bit of the horn cut from a two-year-old buffalo bull, as such bulls 
furnished the sharpest and straightest horns) The stick was greased 
before casting, to make it slide better. 

Whipping tops made of stone or the ups of buffalo horns were 
beaten on the ice by the bovs. 

Patats.—The favonte paints in olden times were derived from 
clays found in cutbanks. White; yellow, red, and black were the 
colors usually obtained. The pigment was collected, pulverized, 
mixed with water, and formed into little cakes which were baked 
in a fire made from buffalo dung until they were red-hot. Thev 
were then removed and cooled, and afterward were kept in small 
bags. When wanted for use, a portion was scraped off the cake 
and mixed with hot grease. 

Fire-making—The bow-lrill was commonly used to produce 
fire, Oak was the best wood for the shaft; the base was generally 
of cedar, but sometimes other wood was emploved. When a spark 
was venerated tt was caught in a bit of punk. It is said that 
sometimes, when fire was needed and no bow-drill was to be had, two 
sticks were rubbed together until a spark was produced. 

Cooking.—Cooking in a hark vessel was not known to of practised 
by the Plains Cree, but stone-boiling was commanly done by both 
men and women. A hole wasdug about two feet indepth and a foot 
in circumference, and lined with a bit of fresh rawhide or a buffalo's 
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stomach, which was pegged down with wooden pins about the rim 
of the hole. Water was poured in, then meat and blood were 
thrown in. Hotstones were now brought-from a fire near by and 
dropped into this improvised kettle, In this fashion the meat was 
sean cooked. in ancient days pottery vessels are said to have been 
used, but no one now knows how they were made. 

Meat was often roasted on a spit before the fire, or it might be 
wrapped in a buffalo tripe and thrown into the embers, where it was 
kept until roasted. 

Pemmican was made by cutting buffalo meat into long thin 
steaks and drying them first in the aun, then on a rack or scaffold 
over a slow but hot fire of buffalo-chips. The dry meat was then 
placed in a buffalo rawhide, over which another was laid and beaten 
upon with a flat stone or a stone hammer, or later with a wooden 
fail. When sufficiently macerated, the meat was mixed with 
melted buffalo lard, and sometimes with dried saskatoon berries 
asa relish. The resultant compound was allowed to cool, when it 
was sewn up in rawhide bags to keep for future use. Pemmucan 
thus preserve! is said to have lasted indefinitely. Parfleches were 
rarely, if ever, used by these Plains Cree; although they knew of 
them, they preferred rawhide bags. 

When lost on the plains in winter, and in need of water, the old 
people were not always able to obtain wood to melt snow, hence it 
was customary to fill a kettle with snow and carry it under the 
blanket next to the body until it melted. 

Visitors were always invited to sit in the rear of the lodge in 
former times, and fond was brought to them at once. 

Tanning —When an animal of the deer kind, or a buffalo, had 
been killed; and the Indians wished to make its skin into leather 
for clothing or tent covering, the beast was flayed and ite skin 
hung on a branch or a frame, and cleansed of flesh by means of a 
serrated chisel-like scraper of the forest type. In olden times 
such scrapers were made from the shinbone of a moose or a buffalo, 
and were provided with wrist braces of thong. II the akin to be 
treated was a buffalo hide, it was next stretched and pegged to the 
ground, and the hair removed by means of a hoe scraper with an 
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elkhorn or wooden handle. If it was a light deerekin tt was thrown 
over asmoothed log, obliquely set up, and the beaming tool was 
broughttobear. Next the akin was greased and heated slightly, and 
deer or buffaloliver and brains; mixed to form a tanning fluid, were 
rubbed in and the skin left in this state all night. Inthe morning the 
tanning fluid was scraped off and the skin worked on a string attached 
vertically toa post until it was fexible; then it was pulled and dried. 
The process was now finished, but for moccasin leather or tenting 
it still had to be smoked, To accomplish this the skin waz sewed 
in a bag; reversed, the bottom slung from an inclined stick or a 
tripod, and the top pegged down about a little hole in which a 
punk-woxd fire burned. In winter, when it was impossible to 
a hole, the punk fre was made in a kettle: suspended under the 
inverted bag. 

Bows, Arrowstraighteners—For the manufacture of bows the 
preferred: materials were oak or cherry woul. When the bow 
was shaped, a green hide was boiled for a long time until it was of 
glue-like consistency. It was then taken and fitted to the back of 
the bow and tied firmly in place with sinew. ‘Sometimes a snake- 
skin was pulled over the bow to ornament and protect it. 

The bowstring was made of sinew from the back orshoulder of the 
buffalo. It was moistened in the mouth, divided into three strands, 
and twisted into cord by rolling on the thigh with the palm.  [t was 
then dried, stretched, and straightened before it was ready for use. 
Stronger ropes were made for other purposes with four strands of 
sinew. 

To straighten warped arrowshalfts, buffalo ribs perforated in the 
middle were used, Buffalo-rib or antler bows, etc., were unknown 
to the Plains Cree. 

Buffalo Robes—Buffalo robes were fleshed and reduced to a 
desired thickness with the bone scraper, then further reduced with 
the hoe scraper. After being dried, greased, soaked in brain and 
liver fluid, and scraped, they were ready for use." 

Tents; Women's Celebration. —Tents were made of twenty or 

1 Miss Paget's book, op cit...9. 72 et seq.. hos an interesting account of these 
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more hides, and while manufactured by women were always the 
property of the men. When a woman had finished a sufficient 
number of skins for making a tent, she asked her frends to help 
cut and sew them. ‘There were very few women who could cut 
the skins properly, 40 one woniin was especially invited to perfarm 


this task, and she presided ina way. The invitations were in the 
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Fi, .2.—Cree camp. 


form of tobarea and a pipe sent by a runner, and before the work 
was commence! 4 pipe was offered to the “Great Spirit” that his 
benediction on the work and workers would be eirven. <A feast was 
held in conclusion, but no men were present. There was: no 
dancing." 

The man painted the tents. The principal figure sed in the 
omamentation was the man's dream guardian, Minor figures were 
various gods Or potent spiritual powers, and in old days coups and 
amamental figures. Buffalo horns were painted over the door 
opening to keep away malevolent apirits, Back-rests were used 
only in the soldier tents. 


i Soe Mies Paget, op, clt., fm. ou. 
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The lodge had a three-pole foundation and a small elliptical 
door opening, with raised threshold, which was covered with a 
skin flap of the same shape but larger; and was weighted with 
a woolen binding. The smoke-flaps had the poles attached 
through sockets: The prin- 
cipal parts of the tip are as 
follows (see hg. 13): 

A Weskwofemik, guests 
place. Place for medicine ar 
night, 

H. Place outside lor medi- 
cine tripod during the day. 

c, Séutrokan, fireplace. 

nb, Pinwtakgam, the ap 
posite sides, teed by the oc- 
cupants, 

E. Fskuuirm, or entrance, 

Dog Sledges and Harness, ene 
—Dnog sledges were much Fic, t3 Flin of ludlipes 
used In-winter. These were 
made like tobaggans, and the dogs, three or four in number, were 
hitched tandem. Each dog was harnessed with a collar made of 
wood wrapped with long grass and covered with buffalo leather. 
The traces extended through these collarsand were attached to the 
leader's collar, The leader was selected for its superior speed and 
intelligence. Dogs were preferred to horses because they could 
follow « trail, even during a blinding blizzard, and needed to be fed 
only once a day. 

Shtelds:—Sluielis were always made of iron in Four Clouds’ 
recollection, but covered with a soft leathern case fringed with 
eagle quills and weasel skins, and with o band of these ornaments 
stretched horizontally across it (fig.14). Aman alwave emblazoned 
his shield with bars in black, red, or yellow, indicating his exploits in 
war. If the owner had been a peacemaker, he added the appropriate 
number of crosses, one for each occasion on which he rendered 
peacelul service. The shield was hung from the neck by means of 
a leather strap. This reference to iron shields does not agree 
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with the account of Spotted One, who says they were made of 
bull-hide stretched with a stick bent and sewn round the edge, and 
provided with thongs crossed over the back to facilitate holding. 

Ou'A ppelle River —This stream is designated Aalépoistpr, “Call- 
ing tiver”’, because the Indians used to call all kinds of game there. 

Poison.—A man suspected of poisoning an enemy was tried by 
the chief and his councillors, and if found guilty he was executed. 

Grace for food —I! have repeatedly seen the old men hold a dish 
up and pray before eating. 





Fic. ta:—Cree shieli, Kestared from deacription. 


Bags —Small bags of buffalo-calf skin were seen. These were 
used for the storage of medicines. A Saulteaiix specimen was 
obtained, made of the foot skins of a buffalo calf. Woven bags of 
bark fiber were formerly male. 

River crossing. The bullboat and the bark canoe were not used, 
but Jacob Bear said be and his companions made rafts to cross the 
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Missouri and ferry over sledges and meat, Such rafts were made 
by cutting two large logs of equal length for the sides and lashing 
others to them crosswise. Sometimes the Indians merely lashed 
two logs together and paddled across. They twisted long grass 
together to make the ropes for this purpose. Canoes were made by 
sewing two buffalo hides over a boat-shaped frame; these were for 
descending the atream. 

Afonins and Seasons.—January, Olcestuwicikaun-picim, Kissing 
month; February, Megisuwi-ptcim, Eagle month; March, Niski- 
picim, Geese month; April, Atki-picim, Frog month: May, 
Sdgijukau-picim, Leaves coming out; June, Opineanwéwi-picim, 
Egg month; July, Upaskuwt-picim, Molting month; August, 
Uskavhu-picim, Rutting month; September, Tvikwagi-picim, Fall: 
October, Austulnu-picim, Frost everything; November, Panwat- 
cicubinasis-picim; December, Pauwatukinum-picim. 

Sikwun, spong; (sewagin, fall; pipun, winter; nipin,; summer. 

AmMmnIcaAN Mcteum OF NatiteaL History 

New Yore 





Fie. t.—Cree youths, 


THE MAYA ZODIAC AT ACANCEH 
By STANSBURY HAGAR 


A. FEW vears ago a wall about forty feet in length and covered 
A with figures in stucco was discovered on the northern side 
of a mound at Acanceh, Yucatan, one hour's rail journey 
westward front Mérida. The place was visited and studied by 
Maler, Miss Adela C, Breton, and Professor and Madame Seler. 
Photographs of the figures taken by the first and last named visitors 
are reproduced, with a carefully prepared drawing of the entire 
wall, in. Professor Seler's paper on the subject. Miss Breton has 
drawn the figures in color and has also published a brief description 
ef the remains! Mira James of Mérida has also visited and photo- 
grape thea, 

The inscription ts divided horizontally into three parts, In the 
top band there is a seriesof alternating symbols, probably represent- 
ing the butterfly, which may be solar, and the stellar eye symbol, 
which is conspicuous in the Mitla mural paintings? In the lowest 
band are alternating symbols of the planet Venus and two inter- 
twined serpentine figures which probably symbolize the year marked 
by the northward and southward course of the sum along the ecliptic, 
and its daily course above and below the horizon. But the middie 
band contains the most important and varied symbols. It is 
divided inte two rows or panels, the form of which cannot easily be 
described (pl. xij. The lower row contains deven human and 
animal figures, while the upper is composed of seven birds and two 
human figures. All face toward the west, or left, as is usual in 
Maya inscriptions. Three figures in the upper row have been com- 
pletely obliterated —one at each end of the inscription, and the 
fourth figure from the western end,—so there seem to have been 





Breton, Archeology in. Mexico, Aten, vill, pp. 34-37, Seler, Dic Stockfaseaide 
von Acancel In Vurcaton, Slimmgrierickle Adeighch Prowsiscken Ade, fl Wisien< 
srAafien. XLVM (2512), pp. 1O1E-10274. . 

E See Solndien, Maya Art, p. ang. 
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2 figures in the upper row, making a total of 23 in the middle banal, 
In the lower row the third and fourth. figures from the western end 
have been almost wholly obliterated. The inscription terminates 
at-each end in the converitionalized figure of a large bird. The 
interstices between the panels at the top of the middle band con- 
tain sacrificial cups and feathers: The purpose of this paper ia to 
Interpret the symbola contained ‘within the panels. Dr Seler has 
identified them with various animals, birds, and deities, and | 
accept this identification in many, but not all instances, 

We shall read the symbols from east to west, or from right to 
left, In accord with the direction in which the figures face. revers- 
ing the numerical sequence used by Dr Seler, Beginning then 
with the frst legible symbol In the lower line on the night we perceive 
the figure of a rattlesnake. J'nth-ek, Rattle Asterism, is the Maya 
name of the Pleiades in Taurus! The alignment of this star group 
readily suggests the rattle of the snake, Above the rattlesnake, 
in the next compartment on the left, appears a human figure 
plunging downward head-first: The writer has given reasons ina 
former paper for identifying this igure, as it appears in a zodiacal 
sequence in. the Dresden codex, with the double sign Aries-Taurus. 
ft seems to represent one of-a group of stars called Teonfemoc by the: 
Mexicans, whose fall from heaven with the lord of the dead was 
commemorated in the Quecholli festival held when the Pleiades 
were on or fear the meridian at midnight, or when the sun was in 
the opposite sign Scorpio ruled by the lord of the dead. Now, just 
at this time the Taurid meteors were most numerous in the aky. 
They were so called because they emanated from a point in Taurus 
not far from the Pleiades, so it seems probable that this falling 
figure represented the descent of ane of these meteors. In that 
case, the first two symbols refer to the sign Taurus. 

Next to the left in the lower line is a human figure with appar- 
ently abnormal proportions, suggesting the Mexican Xolodl, lord 
of twins and of deformed and monstrous beings, He shares with 
‘| Beinton, Printer of Mayan Hieroglypha; pp. 34-35: 

See Hagar im Proc, (nternal. Cong. Asaricamict, t6th Sesion, p. 284. Dr Seler 


thinks the face af the Acanceh figure is that of an ape. Nothing in the matronmmical 
eymboliem confirma tits, 
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his twin brother Quetzaleoat!, the Divine Twin, the rilership of 
the sign Gemini, the Twins. Above him is the quetzal bind, symbol 
of the deiry just mentioned, whom the Maya called Cucuican. 
Therefore this second group of symbols seems to represent Gemini, 
the sign following Taurus in the zodiac. 

Next in the Jower line isa human figure with the head of a 
crocodile or some other amphibian. It is probably Jnr, ‘the 
eighteenth Maya day-sign, This mame, according to Brinton and 
Férstemann, was originally mex, the cuttlefish, but it became cor- 
rupted and the meaning later associated itself with a crocodile or 
with some indetenninate sea-monster Each of the twenty Maya 
day-signs was assigned in sequence to a definite part of the zodiac, 
Fmix to Cancer the Crab, the sign following Gemini.” 

Above, an ara flies downward. It is the Kinich Kakmo, the 
Sunt Eve and the Ara of Fire which descended from the sky upon an 
altar at the moment of the June solstice to consume the offerings. 
The sun is m the sign Cancer at this time, ane the ara is perhaps 
the most prominent symbol of the sign. It was used by the 
Mesicane as well as by the Maya The symbol of speech, song, or 
sound that issues from its mouth answers ta the Cancer Uinal or 
months, Aavab, Song, and Cumén, Thunder, also to the day-sign 
Caner, one meaning of which ie given as music. The reference is 
evidently to the seasen of storms, the thunder being regarded as 
the celestial drum.! 

The next zodiacal sign is Leo, and in the following panel we 
see the unmistakable figure of a puma or jaguar which denoted that 
sign in both the Maya and the Mexican codices. Beside him is the 
severed head of a human victim, Above is 4 pelican in the act of 
swallowing its food. This bird is not elsewhere used as a Leg sym- 
bol, so far as the writer is aware, but it is sufficiently appropriate. 
The Maya festival of fishermen and hunters held during the uinal 
month Pop, when the sun was in Leo, supports other evidence of 
the association of the Maya sign with the deity of the hiumt, for 


—i Set itestennn in Bai, sf. Hur, lire. Flanolagy, pp. 905, 567. 

' Hogar in Pree. fateraal. Cong, Aepiconiin, 2 7ih Seen, pp. tao. et eee. 
' Hager lo Amer, Anthem. 0, XV, pp. 19-2. 

See Seler in Bal, 28, Sur. Amer. Ethnology, p. O68, 
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the ritual of the Maya annual festivals, like those of the Peruvians, 
Mexicans, and the Pueblo tribes of the United States, reflected the 
attributes of the sign through which the sun was passing at the time 
when the festival was held. The pelican is a greedy fisher which 
takes its prey by hovering over the water and plungmg upon it 
when it appears. These birds often fly in large focks,; and their 
sudden swoop upon a shoal of fish ts a striking and beautiful sight. 
The significance of the pelican as a Leo symbol is clearly indicated 
in. this. 

The next lower panel contains an ammal which may be a lizard, 
corresponding with the fourth Mexican day-sign Cwuelspalin of 

‘irgo, though its tail does not seem to pertain to the anima! named. 
The tguana is frequently represented in association with Aan, the 
grain of maize, Maya day-sign of Virgo. The figure in the panel 
above is the tmiaize deity eating a maize cake. He is dressed in 
dancing costume and carries a basket which may contain tobacco, 
as Dr Seler thinks, or food. This is the deity who presides over the 
Maya Virgo astetism,. The dancing may refer to harvest rites. 

Under Libra, the following sign, the rattlesnake appears again 
beside a peculiar crescent-shaped object which [ cannot identify, 
but which, te judge from allied symbolism, may represent the light- 
ning or thunderbolt. The snake here stands for Clucchan, the 
serpent, the second Maya day-sign under Libra. This word may 
conceal the name chwch, scorpion, the insect which represents Libra 
and Scorpio in the Mexican asteriems of Tezozomoc and Sahagun, 
and the latter sign in the fifth Maya day-sign Feece or Scorpion. 
Above the rattlesnake is seen an owl, the recognized symbal of the 
Death God A of the Mava codices who rules the death-signs Libra 
and Scorpio, 

In the lower Scorpio panel is figured a man seated in a chair and 
wearing an artistic head-dress, probably indicative of high rank. 
His open mouth, from which issues 4 conspicuous symbol of speech, 
and his protruding tongue identify him with the Chilan or oracular 
priest, the Mexican Tlakfoani, who announces the responses which 
he was believed to olytain from the spirits of the dead. The animal 

1 See Beler in Bails 28, Bur. Amer: Ethnology, p. 380: 
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tail behind him may be that of a scorpion. A similar figure nepre- 
setits Scorpio in the Borgian and other Mexican codices. The 
Maya held the Chilan in stich veneration that when he journeyed 
he was almest invariably carried in a litter! 

A bat is represented above the Chilan. This animal pertains 
to the Libra uinal Treats, or Bat, so we may be sufficiently presump- 
tious tosuspect that the positionsof the owl and the bat have been 
interchanged by mistake, or it may be that, as Libra and Scorpio 
were regarded in the codices as one double sign, care was not taken 
to differentiate the positions of the symbols relating to its two 
pars. The sign of speech or sound issuing from the mouth of the 
silent bat may indicate the oracular symbolism of the sign: just 
referred to, ‘The glyph of the evening star occurs twice beside the. 
wings. The bat deity in the Maya codices devours the light as 
ruler of the subterranean cavern into which the sun sinks at 
setting.” This is probably a symbol of the autumnal equinox when 
darkness prevails over light and the evening star is appropriately 
placed with these symbols of darkness and night. 

The next lower panel is partially obliterated, but what seems to 
be a tablet of some kind is supported upon two legs, probably of a 
puma, orocelor, and at the topof the panel we seem to see the head 
and antlers of @ stag. Both the ocelot and the stag are used 
as syiibols af Sagittarius atongst the Mexicans, and the otelot 
amongst the Mayaaleo. Masaf!, deer, is the corresponding Mexican 
day-sign. 

The long rouncl objects to right and left should be cases of 
arrows or other weapons to correspond with the attributes of the 
war god who rules this sign. The upper panel ic entirely destroyed, 

Only a trace remaitis visible of the figure in the lower Capri- 
corms panel. This trace includes a flame-like object which may 
pertam to the solsticial solar deity. Above is an unknown bird, 

In the lower Aquaritis panel there is the hyure of a squirrel or 
rodent, suggesting the tenth Mexican day-sign, Jtecuintli, some form 
of rodent, But this day seems to pertam to the preceding zodiacal 

‘Lando (Brasequr el.), p. roo, 

3 Sot Fewkes, Got DD, Amer, AstAr., Vit, 0p, 709, 219, rigs. 
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sign. The bird above may be a vulture, corresponding with the 
Aquarius symbol in the Borgiano and related codices. 

Finally, the Pisces panel contains a frog which may represent 
the Virgo wina! Ue, Frog, as a catasterism. With it appears the 
glyph of the Winal twenty-day period. The spiral speech or sound 
symbol issuing from its mouth may refer to the noisy croaking of 
the frogs. The upper panel t= obliterated. The inscription ter- 
minates on the east In a Jarge conventionalized bird serpent, here, 
probably, symbolizing the sky deity. 

We have now found symbols of nearly all the zediacal signs in 
proper sequence within the punels of the middle band. Aries ts 
missing, the figure which should represent it at the eastern end of 
the inscription being ebliterated. Sagittarius ts doubtful or com- 
pletely obliterated, and Capricornus indefinite and obliterated, 
but the other gigns are-all represented, and from Taurus to Sagit- 
tarius every symbol has been identified, with a single exception. 
It is now a simple deduction that the sucrificial cups in the top band 
refer to those used in the zodiacal ritual of the monthly festivals, 
each festival being governed by a different zodiacal sign. And as 
for the planet symbol in the lowest band, the planets were naturally 
figured in association with the zodiac becaitse they move only 
within it. The zodiac of Acanceh is unique in that ite symbols are 
presented in a double sequence, that is with two symbols pertaining 
to each sign. 

The symbols in the lower band may pertain to the asterisms 
themselves, those in the upper band to the deities governing them, 
as follows: 


sce ASTERISM GOvVERNENG Dry 
Aries (Missing) (Missing? 
Taurus Tzob-eb, Rattle Asterism conlemoc! 
Gemini Nolatl, Lard of Twins? Cuculron, the Bird-serpent 
Cancer Imix, Water Monster Kinieh Ahaw, Lord Sun-Eve 
Leo Balam or Terterul, Jaguar Pelican Deity 
Virgo Cuctspatina, Lizarel! Maize Deity 
Libra Chirchan, Serpent Death Cra? 
i Mexican name, Maya equivalent unknown. 
2 The podtions of thie and the Bat deity following should apparently be inter- 
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Scorpio Chilan, Oracular Priest Tzote, Bat Deity 
Sagittarius Ocelot and Stag. (Obliterated) 
Capricornus (Obliterated) A Bird Deity? 
Aquarius lisenindls, Rodent! Vulture Deity? 
Pisces to, Frop* | Missing) 


The Acanceh zodiac differs from that of Ixamal in which each 
motind bore only the symbol of the sign which governed it, Dut it 
is similar to the continuous band of zodiacal symbols presented in 
the mural paintings at Mitla, and the Mexican or Nahuatl influence 
is marked throughout these symbols. 

We find in this zochac the same sequence of symbolism which 
the writer has presented in previous papers on the star chart of 
Saleamayhua and the star lists of early writers, in the plan of the 
city of Cuzco and in the annual ritual of Peru, in the codices and 
ritual, the asterisms of Tezozomoc, Sahagun, and Duran, the names 
of months and day-signs and the plan of Teotihuacan in Mexico 
and in the codices and ritual, names of months and day-signs and 
the plan of Izamal in Yucatan. The writer believes that he has 
also found this sequence and hopes later to present it in the system 
of ceques, or shrme divisions, of Cuzco, on the inscriptions at Santa 
Rita in British Honduras, on the wall paintings at Mitla in Mexico, 
and in the annual ritual of the Pueblo tribes in Arizona and New 
Mexico. There is. also evidence that some of the Mexican and Maya 
temples were dedicated to zodiacal signs, And between all these 
sequences the corresporldence of the symbolism is marked. To the 
writer it seems that the existence of this nearly identical sequence 
in the instances named must be granted by those who examine 
the sources of information. If this be so it indicates the wide 
distribution and the importance of the symbolism on which it is 
based. Whether this zodiacal interpretation affords a satisfactory 
explanation Of the oft-recurring sequence, the reader must judge. 
But, as the writer has previously pointed out, such a series of 
sequences cannot be produced either by chance or imagination, nor 
can an explanation which consistently explains them all in. proper 


' Mexican tata, Maya equivalent unknowi, 
Wire? a9 & cutasteriam. 
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order, And the explanation is based not on the possibility of per- 
ceiving in a certain group of stars one of the countless forms which 
imagination can locate there, but first upon positive evidence 
from star charts and Jists, from ceremonials and place names, that 
certain forms were located in certain asterisms, and secondly on 
the fact that the other symbols consistently fit into the positions 
to which they must be assigned in the sequence, when the position 
of any one member of that sequence has been determined, Such 
is the basis on which rests the evidence of the existence and dis- 
tribution of an American zodiac knowr from Peru to Arizona, - And 
it should be added that the analogies between the various examples 
of this American zodiac are but little more striking than the analogy 
between it and the zodiaca of the Orient, whatever this fact may 
THe aT. 


Beookuys Ixsrriv7te of ARTE AXxD-SCrENCES 
Beooxtrs, New YORE 


OGLALA KINSHIP TERMS 


By JAMES R. WALKER 
“TCHIS puper is based on information obtained from many sources 
among the Oglala Lakota. Much of the information was 
fragmentary and repetitive, and mone of it was systematized. 
The best was a paper written in Lakota by Thomas Tyon. an 
Oglala. This, with an interlinear translation and interpretation, 
i= hereto appended. 

When Lakota worls or phrases are used they are followed by a 
transtation in parentheses, and if this does not express the concept 
dehnitely itis followed by an interpretation, also in parentheses. 

A few of the Lakota terms cannot be translated; for instance, the 
term ema-we-heton, which expresses the relationship of the parent of 
a married child to the perent of the ane to whom the child is married. 

The suffixes ~ci, -4si, or -sf indicare that connubial relation 
should not be had -with the one to whom the relationship is expressed. 

Thy sufhixes -cu, -kw, or -thu are the equivalent of the English 
preposition “of,” as, for instance, hunku (mother-of). Sometimes 
this is duplicated, as tn athwkn, from etka (father-of), the duplicated 
form being used in speaking of the father of a definite person. 

The sufix +a gives to a term an endearing significance, and (6 
equivalent to the English suffixes -ie or -y in such words as “ auntie" 
and “sonny,” This suffix may be adthed to most of the terms of 
relationship. It is habitually used with some of the terms, such 
as hoksila (boy), tuskansila (grandfather), and many others, 

The suffix -pi indicates the plural, 

The suffix -ya with terms of relationship expresses the concept 
of considered” ar “considered as.” 

The relationship to the first person is expressed by the possessive 
Pronoun. m? preceding the term, except in those cases where the term 
expresses this relationship. The relationship to the second person 
is expresead by the possessive pronoun ni (your) preceding the term; 
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The relationship to the third person is expressed by the stffixes 
~<, -£n, or -the, the term being preceded by the name of the one to 
whom the relation is held. 

The possessive pronoun da (his or her) is habitually used with 
some of the terms of relationship, but this does not alter the manner 
of expressing the relationship to the persons; for instante, fa-wicw 
(his-weman, wife) would thus be expressed in her relationship to 


wri-td-wicn my wile. 
mature your wile: 
la-teiro-bu his wre. 


This paper is written as if by an Oglala at the time when the 
customs and usages of the Lakora prevailed among thent. 


Those who speak certain dialects and conforni:te certain customs 
and usages are Lakota. ‘The Lakota are allied against all others of 
mankind, though they may war among themselves: They are 
ovale ikee (native people), and are awdanty (superior), while all 
others of mankind are eyate wnma (other-people), who are tukwys 
(considered-inferior), ‘This is the relation of the Laketa to: ull 
others of mankine, and if any refuse to acknowludge this relation 
they are fokoyapé (considered-enemics), and should be treated as 
such. 

The Lakota taku-bicivepi (consider-one-another-kindred), be- 
cause they are all either ewe (of-blood, of-me-bload), or omeva 
(considered-of-blood}. The ewepi are those whose ancestors were 
owepi. The oweyapt are those who have ancestors who were 
owepi, but who have one or more ancestors who were eyale tnma 
(other people). 

The bonds of relationship of the Lakota ore stronger between 
the ewepi than they are between the eweyapi. These bonds depend 
on the following conditions: The Lakota are divided imto seven 
dlonwent (of-own-bilood tribal divisions), of winch the Tinta-tonwan 
(Camp-on-plains = Teton) is the principal of¢mwe. The ‘Tinta- 
tonwan are divided into seven ospayepi (divisions), the Oglala being 
the principal espeye of these seven. 


as Te, a, a, Lee 
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The Oglala are divided into seven &-ospayepi (tipi-divisions = 
bands); each #-ospaye is composed of one or more twico-lipt (camps), 
and each camp is composed of two or more M-ognakep: (husbanded- 
tiprs}. 

Thus the strength of the relationship of one Lakota to another 
is in the following order: 1, fi-ognaha; 2, wico-lipi; 3, H-ospaye; 
4, Ospaye; 5, dlonwe, 

A t-oenaka is established in the following manner: A man should 
take a woman to be fa-vin (his-woman, his-wife). It ia better that 
she should not be trco-we (they-blood, of his immediate family), 
whose relationship to him is not expressed by a term ending in cn, 
ksi, or i, ancl it is better still if she is not of H-wahke (belonging 
to-thetipi = any relative of his family), and it is best if she 
should not belong to his wiee-tipi (camp), It is the most fitting 
that he should woo her and wokpe (pay-the price-of-a-woman) for 
her. “The price of a woman is six buffalo robes or their equivalent 
in value, and should be paid to those who have the disposal of her, 
who are, in the order of the priority of their claims: her elder sister's 
husband; her parents; her elder brother; her elder sister; her 
honka (adopted relatives.) 

If he cannot get a woman in this manner he may take her by 
capture, that is, take her without the consent of any one. Or, some 
one may present him with a woman, in which case he must accept 
her, though if he does not wish to keep her he may present her 
to another. If he has taken a woman as captive from another 
peonle, it is his duty to have her bear Lakota children, and if he 
is not inclined to beget chikiren by her he should present her to ane 
whe will do so. 

By whatsoever method he gets a woman, when they have con- 
sumated their sexual relationship, he becomes ingna (husband), and 
she becomes fa-win (his woman); or in case she is a captive from 
another people, then she becomes fa-winw (his captive woman). 

I! the woman he has taken has not a tipi of her own, they 
should do as follows: If he has wehpe he should go with her to the 
tint where she has dwelt, for he is fa-wicu-fon (possession of his wife), 
and abide there until she shall erect her own tipi. He is then wica- 
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woha (buried-man) to his wife's mother and sisters, and should not 
address them, neither should they address him while he abides in 
this tipi. If he has obtained the woman in any other manner, she 
should go to the tipi where he abides. Then she becomes wine-woha 
(buried-woman) to his father and brothers, and they should not 
address her, nor she them, while she abides in this tipi. 

It becomes the man's duty to provide her with skins so that she 
may make the material for a tipi as soon as possible. This should 
be done before their first child is born, because if.a child is born to 
them while either of them is wha, it is of the wico-we (immediate- 
family) of the one whose tipi it is born in, and does not belong to 
the one who is woha. Further, while either the man or the woman 
is woke, they do not constitute a family, and are H-wake of the family 
in whose tipi they abide. They cannot be counted in estnmating 
a wico-ftfi, or camp. As soon as the woman erects her tipi she 
should lead the man to it and permit him to enter preceding her, 
and he should seat himself on the catén (honor-place: at the back of, 
inside the tipi, opposite the door). Then she should make a fire on 
the oce-fi (tipi-bottom; fireplace at center, inside the tipi), and seat 
herself at the left side of the fire before him. When she has done 
this, they are wastel-Aeya (established well), and are freed from 
wola, and the tipiis t-paskea. He becomes hin-gna bu (husband of), 
aml she becomes fa-wicu-kw (his wife of), and they are. counted in 
estimating acamp. [f a man take a woman who has a tipi of her 
own, he seats himself on the cotkn, and this makes of lia -gnaka, 
and it is estimated in counting a camp. 

If a man take a woman who has a younger sister, or sisters, he 
has the prior claim to take them as his women, and to the wokpe 
for them, 

If he takes one or more of them as his additional women they 
should dwell in the tipi of the sister already married to him, and 
there will be no additional 4-grake established. The relation to 
ae another of sisters married to the same man is expressed by the 
term feyak, and they so address one another, But if a man takea 
an additional woman who is not a sister of the one he has had, then 
she should erect and establish a fi-gnaka of her own, which will be 
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counted in estimating a camp. <A tipi that is maint 

woman without a husband is -gnake-si (not ‘ashanded tipi), 
and is not counted in-estimating a camp, because it belongs to the 
t-awiliyt from which she came, A man who has more than one 
workin is wicd-Aize (polygynous man), 

The man is the head of the family, and his retation to his wife ts 
that of an Owner, and he may do with her as he pleases without 
being accountable to any one, except that he may not cnpple or 
kill her. Uf he should cripple or kill her, he is accountable to her 
wit me limmediate family), who may ¢ither maim him, or take his 
life, as the case may be, or accept the price of a woman, which in 
such causes is twelve buffalo robes or their equivalent in-value. He 
may abandon ber at his pleasure, or present her to any one, either 
isa temporary or as a permanent gift. To give a wife temporarily 
to another is the greatest courtesy that can be shown, To refuse 
to accept such courtesy is an insult to both the man and the woman, 
which are both free to resent in a marked manner, The woman 
owns the tip and all that pertains to it, except the man's clothing 
and accouterments, and the children are by priority hers, except 
when the woman ts 4 captive from another people. | 

Her relation to her man is that of subservience, and she may not 
abandon him without his consent. If ahe does so, she forfeits all 
her rights t the tipi and the children, and becomes wino-wanzica 
(lone-woman), and the man may inflict on her such punishment as 
he sees ht, usually by dishguring her in some conspicuous manner, 
such as cutting off her nose or one of herears. The relationship of 
children is considered first. to their mother, and then to their father, 
but they belong to their father's camp. 

The relationships within the t-ognaka are: 





ONe-tia he, Belunging to ipa. The family, 
Otr-teba-inn. Coming-fram another to tipi, The guests. 
The relationships of the family are: 
Wiro-nv, They-bload, Ry Liloewd. 
Wice-ny. They-usage, By weage. 


The terme expressing the relationship of wiro-un and off-toka-hi 
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are the same as those expressing the relationships of wiro-we with 
the addition of the suffix-ya, The difference between tho terms for 
wico-un and those for off-foka-hi is that the former are permanent 
while the latter are temporary. 

The binding force of the relationship depends somewhat on the 
gender, but thie varies according to the ages. The genders are: 


fice mate 
wine female 
uce neuter, they or those of the mankind, 
The ages are: 
Mate Femace NeUTER 
wicd-hea wino-heu wico-han allel, 
wica-Aeala twine-heala Oledish, 
mics winoe-hinca wite-lonke aclule, 
korka tt-huska wica-boghy young. 
koskala ut-bosbalu youngish, 
kokse un -clee tuthan-heeo boy, girl, child, 
hoksila wt-cinenla boyish, girlish, childish, 
hokzicalis koksicala hokstoala babe. 


The bond of retationship is strongest toward those whose ages 
are expressed by terms which have the suthx -/a, and tuward the 
females of such. It is the least binding toward the old females. 

The Ogtala call their collective terma of relationship wotwa-hecon, 
(do-mark), The wowa-hecen of the ti-egneka are as follows: 


Mate FeMaLe INTER ETA TIONS 


Hingas Ta-win Husband of one wife, only wile, wife of 
husband. 
Bluze Ta-yak Husband of tore than one wile, plural 
wile of luishand not sister of othur wife, 
Mita-vak Plural wife, if sister of ather wife, 
Wi-nu Wife captured fronr another people, ar 
wife loaned temporarily. 
Ta-wiet Wile of any kind, when commubial relation 


has heen consummated. 

Hunkake Hunkake Ancestor. 

Tunkan Kun Grandfather, paternal grandmother (may 
be used by any one). 


TO2 


Tunkansi 


Tunkansila 


Omawaheton 


Atku 


Cin 
Tokura 
Wica-tokaza 
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Runs 


Onci 


Oncisi 


Omaheton 


Fun 


Ina 


Cun 
Tokuza 
Wino-tokaza 
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Paternal grandmother (used only by 
grandchildren in addressing or speaking 
of their father’s mother). 

Maternal grandmother (may be used by 
any one), 

Maternal grandmother (used in this sense 
only by grandchildren when addressing 
or speaking of their mother's mother), 
mother-in-law (when used by any other 

than the grandchildren); a term of 
Teapect used when addressing any very 
oid woman, i. ¢.,; wino-hea, 

Matertal grandfather (used m this sense 
only by grandchildren when addressing 
or speaking of their mother’s father), 
father-in-law (when used by any other 
than the grandchildren). 

Paternal grandfather (used in thie sense 
only by grandchildren when addressing 
or speaking of their father’s father); a 
term of respect used in addressing any 
very old man, i. e.,.wica-kea; 2 title of 
respect piven to a high official, such as 
the President of the United States: it 
is alsa o tithe of address by the Oglala 
to their superior god, Wi, the Sun. 

The term used only by the parents of a 
married daughter when addressing her 
husband's parents. 

The term weed only by the parents of a 
married son when addressing his wife's 
Parents. 

Father, mother. 

Papa (used only by children when address. 
ing their father or his brother), 

Mama (uaed only by children when ad- 
dressing their mnther or her sister). 

San, daughter. 

Grandchild, 

Grandson, granddaughter, 
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Takos 
Tawangun 
Cinkan 
Cinksi 


Caske 
Hepan 
Hepi 
Hake 
Hakata 
Cekpa 
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Takos 


Tawangan 
Cun-win 
Cunksi 


Wi-tokape 
Hapan 


Hepistanna 


Wanska 
Wi-hake 
Hakata 
Cekpa 


Child-in-law, 

Stepchild. 

Son, daughter, a definite person. 

Son, daughter, 40 addressed by the father 
and his brothers, and by the mother and 
her sisters, all of whom may address 
the son and daughter by the following 
ordinal terma: 

Son, daughter, first born. 

Son, daughter, second born, 

Son, daughter, third barn, 

Son, daughter; fourth born. 

Son, daughter, fifth born. 

Son or daughter, last born. 

Son or daughter, one of twins. 


The following eight terms designate the relationship of the 
father's and mother's and father's brothers, and mother's sister's 


children to each other: 
MAL Female 
Cive Tanke 
Tiblo Cunwe 
Sunka Tankasi 
Sunka Tanka 
Hunkasi Hunkasi 
Tahan Hanke 
Hanka 
sce Sice pan 
Sicesi Sicepanst 


INTEEPREETATIONS 

Eldest brother, eldest-sister, of male. 

Eldest brother, eldest sister, of female, 

Younger brother, younger sister, of male. 

Younger brother, younger sister, of 
female, 

The relation that the father's brother's: 
children bears to the mother's sister's 
cluldren, and vice versa. 

Relative to male, brother-in-law, stster- 
in-law (the elder sister of wife). 

Relative to male, sister-in-law (the 
Younger sister of wile), and brother's 
wife. 

Relative to female, brother-in-law (the 
siéter’s husband), sister-in-law (the 
brother's wife}, 

Relative to female, uncle (the husband of 
the father’s sister), and male cousin 
(the son of father’s:sister), sister-in-law 
(the wife of husband's brother), and 
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female cotisin (the daughter of father's 
siitcr). 

Tahansi Hankasi Relative to male, vncle (hushand of 
father’s sister), and nephew (child of 
wister!, aunt (the wife of the mother’s 
breather), and niece (the child of the 


sister). 

Tongan Tonka Relative to male, nephew, nince (child of 
wife's brother). 

Tozan Toska Relative to fémale, nephew, niece (child 
of brother or of husband's sister), 

Leksi Tonwin Uncle (the brother of the mother), aunt 
(the sister of the father). 

Hunks-wonzi Wino-htin Brother, sister, ina fraternal manner. 

Hunka Hurtiles Relative adopted with ceremony. 

Ateya Foster-tather. 


My father's brother's children and my mother’s sister's children 
speak to and of my father and mother as if these were their own 
parents, while my father and mother speak to. and of such children 
as if they were their own. The terms of relationship of the father’s 
and mother's children, and of the father’s brother's children, and 
of the mother’s sisters’ children are the same as if they were all 
children of the same family, 

To make the distinction between the actual father and mother 
and their children, and the father’s brothers’ and mother’s sisters’ 
and their children, possessive &i (own) is used, usually with a 
pronoun following the term of relationship, for instance: 

titte (her elder brother) may be the son of her father or of her 
father's brother; or of her mother's sister. Jiblo wieaki (her elder 
brother thelr own) would be the son of her futher, 

The <ame conditions apply to step-relatives, 


Texi' 
Labeta aging wennkecon feng an bin lenaéeca. ye fe 
Lakita arog feluderhlp aemeny wie the gll-(hiese 

The Lakota time all thee terme of relationship, 

Thi ie 4 copy of a. paper atiiteh ii. Lakota be Phoned Tyo, an Cyhala, with 
lntertinesr tranwdatlon oni interpeetution. The terminal words bo, pe bp, we bo, anil 
ee lo Gonstitute an oral period aa used in English compoultion, and they are represented 
sccordingly in the translation, 
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Tokaheya wanna winji wicaxe fawicun fen Bij Aon lowicw mifauicu 
Baginning saw cece iran ete twownwhen whe 3 my-wile 
The beginning is when a mon haz his own wile he gddtesses ber om Mmi-f-with. 
eva cekiva lo Na tnx winyon Ain mikingnw ey cebtya fo 
eyvenddteme:. And while wuntin the my-hushund says addresses . 
Wille che woman addresses hilin ae nii-hingna. 
Wanna Avtan tokaheya wowakecon olokaheya iyaye fo 
Now from-this beginning relationship beginoing-of reckoneil . 
Now the relationship is reckoned from this beginning, 
Tho wanna circa wanji hokxila co tonpi kinkun tyohakapa wanjt 
Well now child one bey may-be tor thewhen afterwards one 
Well now if a child is born {1 may be a boy, and then if afterwards another 16 
ionpa yunkon wicincala et fonpi Einfant Aokxila fin turekiyon lie 
born  annd-if girl «omay-be born thewhen boy the I-saddrese will 
‘born lt may be a girl, and then if the boy addresses the girl he will say mi-tanksila. 
cinhan mitanksila eva lo Na inx wicitca bin wocekiyin hte cimhon 
the- when aici heigee sett aa And while girl the T-adiress will the-when 
While the girl in addressing him will aay tibia. 
iihia eye lo Tha wanna ake dyohakapi winjt yuhapi yunkon ake 
elder-brother says . Well pow again dlverwards one bave  and-if again 
Well now again if they have one and it iso boy, then when 
hokxila kinkan tohapapi gon heyur eckinyopi ble cinkan unmg winyon 
boy thewtien first-born sald elther address will thewhen other femal 
those first born addresa him, ube though one is a female and the other a male, they will 


fa wo Wica qeyar nonpin yar misunktala  eyapile Nahow 

both epeak the exme and easy mi-tunkols And wheo 
inx eya Aakakta hin wnatcekinyin kle cinhan unma = et ye eye le 
while says youngest the l-address will the-when other older-lrother says . 
the youngest ackiresscs fils elde? lipother fae will any clye. 

Nohan wnmakin tanke eyelo Tho hecel wicowepi gom hena winyan 
And-when other the eldersdater says, Well thus family said these female 
Amd when his ¢lier sleter he saya tanke, Well In this family in ease the first & a 
won tokepi chanianx cunwe eyo cekinpelo Na hekiala gon he he 

a ret in-case obler-sistersoy addrese . | And youngest aail thet that 
female they address her as cunwe. Aod UW the youngest le a female 

mitankala eyacebinyapela Noahan wicowepi nonp wicu pi ehantany 
my-younger-timer say addres . And-when family two males = |p-cuar 


they address her ae eni-tankala, And when in case there are two males in the 
johapa go he ciye oo ey ecekingapi lo = =6Na Aokatala gon he 
frat said thatelder-brother ey addres Ane youngest anil that 


family they addrewi the firat barn as clye. And they adiiresd the 
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ontun kota eya cekinyopelo ho hecel wieosa wen winyon won 
miy-youngrt-brother gay  mildreaa Well thin mn oo Women 4a 
YoUNgESt gw mi-wnkala, Well it ja thos, if a man and o women ore 

kici kigiyuen gon fhe tibloku lankakw nuinx 


together hold-cach other eald thot eclder-berother-ol younger-alster-of ondd-while 
marrind and together as mentiomed, then in case the woman has an elder brother, a 
cuivku tia yike shanlans winyam bin le hinknoku kin fe 
elder-eister-of Hf thereare Incase woman the this busband-of the this 
younger giacer, and.an elder eacer, the hushand of thiz wife will coll her siaters tanka. 
fowien den = lanka vin Me fd 
wife the younger-ister pay wil]. 
Na wica ehamiqnxs tahan yin hte lo Na inex eva hektabtpa 
And male inecam brother-in-law says wili . And while says = in-reply 


And in this case he calla the male tahan: Aod he will say in replying. 

fchaon = eyo hie Jo Na wingon kin hon fax witd bin na 
brother-in-law says will . Ani womn the when while male the and 
tahar, And In such case the woomn will cay xice. 


xice tyin Mele Tho hecel wicaxe noep fankan bielyapi gon 
brother-in-law eaves will . Well thus nen two Ol tana «6ocalleach anid 
Well when two men call each other tankan and their 


icincapi kin hena iyuka winyou wa inx wicapi gon kena Hinvunpe gon 
children-of the those all female and-‘whilt males said those females sald 
chiltren ure as mentioned, a female and males, in cose the female children of tha 


hena atkukuji cincapi gon winyan ca wacekinyon bie chantanx xicext 
those fathers-of children od female may-be teaddress will jtrase cousin 
fathers address the males they will say xdoexi. 


eya fo 

ay. 
Na wica kin wacekinyin ke ¢inhan hawkasi eva lo  Wicasa nonp 
And male the Teaddress will thewhen cousin may . Men wa 
Aud the male addressing the female will cay hanksal. When twic 


fanhan kicryapi gon wnma lankanku cineca wonjt cekinyin te cinhan 
tanhan call-cach other said other tanhan-of child one edureases will the-when 
inet call each other tanhan if one addresses the child of the other, in case It lea 
winyan chantanx tonjun eva fo 

female in-cme nicce eayw . 

female ie saya tanjen. 

‘awiea kinkam fonxka eyelo Kinkan ine eva cokinyapi ble ehap- 
Aoi male thewhen nephew gaye, The-when while way address will in 
Anil if it ae alt he saya temeka, While if they address dim in auch case they 

tans lekxteyapiktela Nahan tawiewhin ine eva hak fake cinca 
eae uncle gay will. And-when wife the while exys youngest-brother-ol child 
tel say’ bebe}. And if ble wilt addresses her youngest broth child, may 
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kin ceuica hingin Ale cinhan winyon ca cebinyan fie cinkan = in 
the aildtesses-them will the-when female moy-be addresses will the-when niece 
be itis o female when she will aldeees 1t andl cay Lonjaw. 
evtlo Wicaehantanx toxka eye fo 
say). Male [p-caom nephew mye . 
I a male she cya torka, 

Na inx eva aehinyapt hte wonpin tonwin eyapi hte lo 

Atl whilecay address will both aunt say will . 

And both when they addrese her will cay tomvin, 


fhe wicexa won fawiem gon fe tawren kin atkwku hin cehinyor tun- 
Well man oa» owife -sakj thet wife. the father-of the addresses father- 
Well when « toon addresses the father of his wife he will aay tonkeesl., 
kansicye Rielo Na ine conwinthu hingnakn kin’ cekinyim fe chanianx 
in-law says will. And while deughter-of husband-of the addressee will in-case 
And in case he addresses the husband of he daughter he will ay 
miickos ayin kielo Nakan hehani wicaxa wonji lawicw hunku kin 
my-son-indaw says will. And-when then man one wile mother-of the 
eevd~ taco. And thea when. @ man addresses the mother of his 
cekinyin kfe cinfan omcis! evim Rie to Kin hana tuxeya = ntila- 
addremes will the-when mother-in-law ays will. The when while says my-son-in- 
wife he will say oecial. While che will address him ae 
kos evin bte ip 
law cays will . 
fho ula miya un Thomas Tyon mictnca hin cincaupi kin kena tokoca 
Wel se o£ am Themas Tyon my-child the children the those grandchild 
Well lam Thomas Tyon, anid the children of my ehilit f call takewa, 


wico wayelo Atm inx tunkansia mayonpe lo 
them f-<call . The while grandiather call-me 
While they call me tunkensila. 
Mehanyan, hecelu we lo 
Solor correct . 
Thid be ecarrect ac far, 


fhe ake winyon sunfi- kicitwoun yunkan ehanianx cineca — yuke 
Well again woman one l-anvugether and-ii = in-caar ehlid there-is 
Well again, 1 | marry.a worms. aml in case she already haw a child, then | will 


cinkan conca Min tawangan wayin hielo Na tnx afe mayon kielo, Iho 
the-when child the otep-child l-enll will, And while papa call-me will , ‘Well 
call thie child tawangan. And it will call me ate, Well 
kecel micinea dtwiawten hin atkuke kin omewohetun woyin Ate le Na inx 
thus my-child the wie the father-of the omawabetun [-call will . And while: 
thus | will call the father of my child's wile omawahetiun. And he 
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yt omddeton mayin. be to 

eye omaheton cilleme will, 

will call me omalietun, 
Na leksi cineca hin wecipi hin kena tahonxt wicowe gin Ate ls 
And oel: chikiren the males the those nephew t-call-them will . 
Agu! { will call the male children of my wife's brother tahanud, 


Na winyanpi hin kena hawbexi wicemayin Rte lo No inx eva wicapi 

Amd females the those ieee [ocalh-them will. And whilegay -malee 

And Twill call his female chfldten bankas. Ane! the qnalea will call 
fin heta tahanxi mayanpi kte-lo Nakan na winyanpl hin heng xicevi 
the thoss umcle = ¢allme will , Andwhenand femmles the those uncle 
me tahonxi, And the females will call me xicexi, 


mayanft fle lo ko kehont swinyan Wonp wicebluse Bin teveky 
call-rue will . Well then women two polygynous the plural-wifeof 
Well. when tin women are masried to one tran they oil call each 
kictyapi = kielo Wowuhecon kin he cone hictyapi guyax onpi 
talbeach other will ; Relationship the that sisters call-each Hither though wee- 
other teyakis, Sisters da not wee thia term of relationship for when they ad 
aME omifevaki) 6m eye cekied yore io Tho heeel ito miitawicn 
not my: plurdlwife-ol they guy addreseearh other. Well thus: po my-wife 
drew each other they say imi-teymbu. When [ epeak of my. wife's 
ahuku kin tunkan waye lo Na mitawicn hunky. kin onctss 
futherof the grandfather f-aey . And my-wife, mother-of the — mother|n-law 
father 1 call him tunkan: And [call ny wite's mother oncisl, . 
wayelo Ne inx sonpin fakes mavanpile Na witawicn kin atknkey 
Peay. Amd while both) syq-inq-liw call-me + And my-wile Uke fathernol 
While they both call me takes, My wife's father and her 
an hunky bin kick omahetun kiciyapi a 
aod mother-of the each other omahetun call-each other , 
mother call each other amahetun. 
Ne milowicn wicowepi kin toma winyanpi kin ivwka fonka wicate 


And my-wife family theaemany females the all  huniea I-call- 
And T call all the females cif my wite's family hones, 


axe lp 
them . 
Na inx tynha xice oma yanpe lo No milewicn hakatody ui 


Amiwhit: all xice caileme . And iy-wife  jrounger-bratheraaf Hiey= 
Auf they all call tat xice. Aod F call all af iy wiles peal younger 
caké syuha timkon wicawaye lo Na jinx cya lanhan mayonpe jo 
owh af tanhun T-call-them . Ati while my tanhan calle 
brothers ianhan, And they call ite tinhus, 
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tho hecel micinca winyan kin cewahinyin Me cinkdin cunksi ¢pin Be lo 
Well thie myrchiid female the LTaddresa will thewhen conkal t-auy wil , 
Well thue when f addresa-my female child | will aay cubkzi. 
Nu wice hin'cinkxi epin hielo No ine mitowicn kin har conminthy bin 
And male the cinks! Ieay will. Amd while my-wife the when daupttercd the 
Aod I will say tothe male cinkxi. And when my wife address lier daughter ahe 
cinkan cunkxievin ktelo = =©Nahaw cinco wica Rin eeekinyan He cinhan 
the-when cunkx! cayeowill . “Andewhen child male the oditress-to will the-wher, 
will say coukzi, And when ahe-oddresees lier male child ale will say 
cbs: eyin dite ty 
cinkxi says-will =. 
einkal, 
fho hecel sto micinea winyon he tuwe toheca watelyunge cinkan 
Well thus so my-child female that, who another I-epeak-io  thewhen 
Well thas when | speak to another of my female children T will aay this. 
heytn hielo He tuua conuinthe so eyin lo Nahin ‘micince tiea bin 
ssy-this will. Thar who duughteral askeaye . Adidewhen iy-child mole the 
| epeak of bir ae comwiniku, And when my child ise male I 
kicihan Ae tuwe cinhintky so eyin ke lo Nakan micinea xni chantane 
when-for thot wh somal mak cay will . And-when my-chikl not Incase 
will apeak of him as cinhintke. Ami when 7 speak of my waepechild 
he tume. tankut so evapi de 
that who step-child-cfask sy 
Il eay tanku.! 
Na wotum he luwa fawonganky so evaps lo 
Amdt i that who stepchild mek say . 
Aad if a atep-child | say tawanganka, 
Iho hehamyan slalwa ye to 
Well thitmuch ikaow . 
‘Well this (a ae mitch a4 T know, 
Fort Lupron, Covenant 











* This éBiiden as 20 the father’s brother's childres and the mothers eater’s children 
See above. page io, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 28, ro13 


A special meeting of the Socicty was held Ocrober 28, rts. fh the 
National Museum building at 4:30 o'clock: 

De Ave’ Huptitra addressed the Society, his subject heing The 
Rerults of a Recent Trip to Peru, with Remarki on the Anthrepalegicnl 
Problemy af that Country, iMustrated with lantern alides. In 1910 the 
speaker made a brief exploratory trip in Peru, which resulted in the 
acquisition of some valuable data and of important skeletal collections. 
The opportunity to extend the investigations came during the early 
part af 1913, in connection with the preparation of the anthropological 
exhibits for the Pananta-California, Exposition at San Diego. Three 
busy months were spent on the coast and in parts of the mountaln region 
of Peru, in exploration: of ruined cities.and ancient cemeteries. The prin- 
cipal objects af the trp were (1) the mapping, as far as possitile, of the 
anthropological distribution of the prehistoric: Peruvians, more particu. 
larly the coast peoples: (2) the determination of the physical type of the 
important Nasca group, which represents one of the highest American 
cultures: (a) further inquiry into man's antiquity on the western coaat 
of South America: and (4) the extension af the speaker's researches in 
pre-Columbian pathology, The conclusions to which Der Hredlitka: was 
formerly Jed were in the main corroborated.- In regard-to the mountain 
fegions much remains to be determined, Ay to the pathology of the 
native Peruviane before contact with whites: the main work can perhajes 
he now regarded as practically. finished, although individual variation 
dw diferent morbid processes seema inexhaustible, and much inthis line 
remains to be accomplished by future lnvestipation. The ground covered 
was extensive and the skeletal material examined was enormous, the 
collections alone filling more than thirty boxes. No excavation was 
conducted, attention being restricted, on the Cust, to the bones covering 
the surface of ancient cemetenes, exploited hy the peones, and to burial 
caves and houses in the mountains. 

Since Dr Hrdlitka's trip to Peng three years ago, a change for the 
worse wis cheerved in the state of preservation of the anciont feria 
Also, where formerly there were seemingly inexhaustible quantities of 
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skeletal material, there ie now a dearth of i. No such collection as that 
made mm 1910, when the speaker gathered 3,400 iinportant crania, will 
ever again be possible from these regions, The major part of the old 
population of the coast region belongs to the brachycephalic type, 
intimately related to the Maya-Zapotec type in the north. Wherever 
they lived, these people of the Peruvian coast were want to practise, 
more or less, the antero-posterior head deformation. Everywhere along 
the coast there are evidences of more or less admixture with a more 
oblong-headed element closely related to the Aztec and Algonquian 
types of North America. Ags among the North American Puclilos, 
nowhere was the aboriginal Peruvian population at any time as great 
as the relatively numerous cemeteries or ruins might lead one at first to 
suppose, for these burial grounds and riins date from different, alghough 
fot far distant, periods, 

The work done, while to some extent establishing a foundation, ia 
merely a fair beginning. Similar investigations and- collections wait 
urgently on the anthropologist in the important districts of Piura, Eton, 
and Moquegua, on the coast; in the western sierras.{rom the ncighber- 
hood and latitude of Cajamarca to Arequipa; and in the eastern high- 
lands from Tiahuanaco to Moyobamba. The most important problema 
that await solution are (1) the derivation of the Peruvians; (2) the time 
of their advent into the country; (3) the extension and exact physical 
characteristics of the Aymara and Quechua; and (4) the genetic relations 
of the Peruvian to the Argentina and Chilean aborigines. Besides, there 
remains to be established in many places the correlation of culture with 
the physical type of the people. Dr Hrilitka repeated what he stated 
ina former report, that, owing to the lick of scientific supervision of a 
great majority of the excavations that have been conducted in Peru, 
the archeological collections fram that country consist of little more 
than curiosities which it is impossible to refer either to any definite 
peuple or to any specific. period. 

DasteL FoLKman, Seéretary, 


Meeting of November 4, 1913 


Ata special miveting of the Society on November 4, rors, Dr Jous 
R. Swanston, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, read a paper 
entitled The fmdian Village. DOr Swanton eaid thar while it ia a common 
notion that country life preceded urban life, this view is hardly correct, 
urban life in its germ going back almost as far as man himself. 
He then took up the various factors vending to produce the village, 
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determine its character, and subsequently knit jt together, These he 
found to be of threo orders—materiul, social, and religious. Among the 
first he enumerated material available for the constriction of houses, 
position with reference to the food supply and fresh water, and occa- 
sionally also position. with reference to the sun. Among social factors 
he treated trade, desire for exchange of ideas, need of mutual protection, 
and relationship, especially in. the peculiar form it assumed under totem- 
iam, Finally the growth of a village or town cult was traced Irom the 
prictical independence of-shomaniam pure and simple tu the complote 
town ritual, sometimes directly. sometimes through the fusion of clan 
ceremonies, and sometimes through the rituals of teligious or other 
soceties, These factors wore Hlustrated by reference to the tribes of 
the North Pacific coast and the Gull area. A powzible evolution was 
suggested in three stages: firet, the haphazard collection of hunters, 
fishers, or perhapd agricultyrists, in a certain spot; second, the develop- 
ment of social relations among them, particularly through intermartiage; 
and, third, a religiotis seal or stamp of unity, though it was not the 
speaker's intention to set this up asa hard-and-fast process of evplutian, 
Tt wie noted that totemic. clans among cote tribes might have been 
evolved in a-similar manner, In conclusion a brief Comparison was made 
between the Indian village and the modern city, attention being called 
to the fact that in the latter the moat important determining factor is 
trade, while in the former relationship, religious observances, and to 
some extent motives of protection, were much more prominent, 

The subject was discussed at some length by Mr J. N. Bh. AHewirt, 
who confined his remarks to the village in the social organization of the 
lroytois, The basis of the social organization was actual or fictitious 
blood kinship traced through the mother, Thi cohesivereas of the 
several units was obtained through the ties of duty and privilege sub- 
sisting between clans united by the martiage of their seis and daughters, 
The clans were organized into two phratries or sisterhoods of clans, 
ane of which represented the masculine and the ether the feminine, in 
nature. This division was maintained in all public meetings. ‘The one 
side was therefore called the “father side", and the other the “child 
ade". which af course was the "mother side”. Strong lines of actual 
or artifielal kinship and cleavage existed between these two groupe. 
The clan totems have no especial religious significance at present, that 
is, there are no ceremonies in honor of them.: Tliat there were such in 
early times is quite possitle, The decadence of the worship of the clan 
totem was due probably to the unification of the clan government into 
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that of the tribe, and, later, of the tribe into that of the confederation. 
The great influence of the council of women, composed of mothers only, 
in the affairs of the village and tribe and confederation was emphasized, 
and illustrated by the effectiveness with which they could stop or prevent 
awar, They needed only to forbid their sons to engage in warlike activ- 
ity under penalty of becoming outlaws to the tribe and confederation. 
The gradual adoption of the Tustarera trie af North Carolina by the 
Troquois League on motion of the Oncide as their sponsors, was described, 
the Tuscarora being fret regarded os itdants, then as bove, then as 
huntsmen who were not allowed to take part in the ware and councils 
of the League, anc finally as warriors having their chiels to represent 
them-in the Federal Council of the League, 
Daxtet ForkMar, Srerelary, 


Meeting of November 25, 1913 


The 469th regular meeting of the Society was held November 2s, 
1913, in the new building of the National Museum, the president, Mr 
G. R: Stetson, in. the ehair, 

De Dasiet Fotxyas, who hus charge of the repert on ' Mother 
Tongue" in the Bureau of the Census, addressed the Society on Some Re- 
sults of dhe First Census of Ewropean Races in the United Slates. Statistics. 
uf the mother tongue, ar native language, of the “foreign white stock" 
of the United States are presented in the report soon to be issued by the 
Bureau of the Census: [ft was prepared under the supervision of the 
chief statistician for population, assisted by the speaker as expert special 
agent. There were presented, for the first time in the census, figures 
directly relating to the ethnic composition of the white population of the 
United States, in eo faras that is indicated by the native language. ‘This 
term is taken to mean the language of customary speech in the homes of 
immigrants before immigration. 

One of the most interesting facts disclosed in this report ie the great 
numerical preponderance which ie still held by the inmother tongues of 
northwestern Europe as a whole, notwithstanding the high rank purmer- 
ically which has been gained by a few individual mother tongues from 
eastern and southern Evrope—especially the Italian, Polish, and Yiddish: 
These three now stand third, fourth, and filth in rank: The English 
mother tongue is by all odds the one most largely represented In the 
foreign white steck of the United States. The number, 10,037,420, is 
considtrahly greater thati that of the German mother tongue, which 
latter contributes more than one-fourth (27.35%) of the total foreign 
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white stock of the United States as reported in 1910. Ttalian, Polish, 
and Yiddish come next in crank, but none of them number as much we 
one-fourth ofthe German, To these three mother tongues, intermediate 
in rank but considerable in numbers, may be added the Swedish, French, 
and Norwegian, all belonging to northwestern Europe, except a portion 
of the French; No other mother tongue than the eight thus far enumer- 
ated furnishes as much as 2%) of the total of the foreign white stock of the 
Uaited States, or ake as much a¢ t.oo0.0o0. The éight major 
mother-tongue stocks already mained account for 87.59% of the total 
fortign white atock. 

How small 2 factor the “ new” immigration fram southern and eastern 
Eurnpe really is, to the present time, may be better shown by comparing 
in with the total white population of the United States, Taking as 
00%) the total white population of the United States in toto, numbering 
81,792,987, the co-called “native stock” constitutes 60.59% and the three 
great linguistic families of foreign-stock irom northwestern Europe con- 
stitute 27.1%, making a total of 87.65. ‘The elements from couthern 
and eastern Europe constitute, therefore, less than 139% of the total. 
Of this the two principal Latin mother tongues—the French and the 
[talian—contribute less than §%, ond the two principal Slavic mother 
tongues—the Polish and the Bohemian—and the Hebrew, taken together, 
contribute aloo less than 5%, leaving to all the remaining mother tongues 
another 3%). or less, of the total, Of the total foreign white stock of 
the United States, 32,243,392, there are §,817,971 persons who are of 
German ateck when counted according to mother tongue, but a trifle 
umder 8,500,000 (8,495,142) of German stock when counted by their 
country of origin, Germany, 

Immigrants from Austria are far more Slavic than Germanic, Rus- 
sian immigration is shown to be far-more Hebrew (52.3%) than Russian 
(2.5%) or even Slavic. Immigration from Turkey in Europe i not so 
mich Turkish as Greek andl Bulgarian. Both the firat and the second 
generations of immigration from Russia show that more than 50% report 
Yiddish and Nebrew os their mather tongue. The returns for " Yiddish 
and Hebrew” refleet ethnic composition less satisfactorily than the retu rns 
for other mother tongues. A part (how large a part there is no means 
of juelging) of those whose ancestral language ia Hebrew doubtless have 
reported German, English, Polish, of other mother tongues, Of the total 
number ol Yiddish-speaking people 434,193 come from Russia, r4g.g84 
from Austria-Hungary, 41,342 from Roumania. 14,409 from the United 
Kingdom, and 7,910 from Germany. 
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The paper was discussed by Messrs Stetaon, Hough, and Farquhar, 
and Mra James. 
Dante. FourmMar, Seereiary. 


Meeting of December 9, 1913 


A special meeting of the Society was held at 4.30 P. M., December a, 
1913, in Room 43 of the new National Museum building, the president, 
Mr Sretson, in-the chair, About nity persons were present, 

De CHagces B. Davenrort, of the Carnegie Institution, director 
of the laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, addressed the 
Society on Man from the Stand point of Modern Geneltcs. He said that 
the problem of the origin of species has now become largely reduced to 
the problem of the origin and survival of the chatacters of the species, 
Since groups differentiated by a single character are called biotypes, the 
question of the origin of species is now that of the origin of biotypes, 
Man is a congeries of biotypes, HH these do not exist as distinct elemen- 
tary species 11 is because of the tremendous hybridization that is taking 
place between biotypes. These biotypesare most nearly realized in 
islands, penmeulas; and out-of-the-way places. The most distinct 
of the human taces exist today in such places as Australia and Ceylon, 
the Japan islands (Ainos), Cape Hern, and inside the Arctic circie 
within the Old and the New World. But in amall islands of the const 
where people have been long settled and litth: disturbed, they tend to 
approach 4 pure tace or hiotype, 

Under the shelter of this isolation, incidentally, opportunity has heen 
afforded for an adjusted race to spring up: bat there is danger of detert- 
oration through too close interbreeding. Hybridization, as stated, is 
constantly preventing the complete development of these biotypes. This 
hybridization has gone on with man-since early tines, so that few biotypes 
are now actually realized, [tis now going on faster than ever, and even 
the rare fairly pure biotypes are fast disappearing from the globe. The 
work of the anthropologist of the future must be largely with these 
hybridized biotypes; his principal study will be the inheritance of the 
various differential traits, 

The method of inheritance of some of thee traits has alteady boen 
studied. Thus we know that the brown iris ia dominant over its alsence, 
a5 seen in bluc eyes. The skin color of the negro is complex, being due 
to two doublo (or four) factors; andl these may work independently of 
one another, so that we have over two, three, of four pigment factors in 
the skin, producing the typical quadroon, orolatta, Sambo, and full negro 
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skin coloration, Dark brown hair is dominant over blond hair; so thar 
when Both parents have only Blond hair the childien are all blonds. 
Two ted-haired parents have only red-haired. offspring, But tw glossy 
black-kairve parents may carry red hidden und se have red-haired chil- 
dren, as we so often see among the trish, Kinky or curly hair isdominant 
over sitaight. Two etraight= -haired parents have, typically, only straight- 
haired children. 

Many “hereditary diseases" depend on a ‘“‘diathesis", = non- 
resistance that isclearly inherited, and if marings of like or of relations 
occur extensively, we have the elements necessary for the production of 
eo biotype. Among soch diseases are Huntington's chorea, présenile 
cataractoand night blindness. Other diseases are inherited o9 sexctinked 
charactere—such are color bilndiess and the “hleeding tendency”. 
Very striking is the tendency to produce a real biotype of the imbecile 
Class, becavee tmboriles tend to segregate themselves and to intermarry. 
This is the reason why we get such histories as the Name of New York, 
the Hill Folk of Massacinmetts, the Pineys af New Jersey, and the Jukes 
al New York. Any canrlition that favors CONSAN{UInCOUS matings, OF 
matings of likes, favors the formation of a variety of the human race, 
af Dr Atexante Graham Bell (the Francie Galton of America) long ayo 
pointed out. Thus most institutions which do not provide permanent 
custodial care tend to promote auch marriages; for example, among 
the deafmutes. tulercular, nerveus, paupers, and even alecholics and 
users of narcotics. On the other hand, in consequence of social ‘strati- 
fication, fini neut-biotvpes, like the Lowells of Bosten, the Dwight 
Woolteys of Connecticut, the Bayard-Jay-Livingston complex of New 
York, and the ‘first families of Virginia have arisen. Actors tend to 
marry wach other and eo rapidly produce nearly pure strain of histrionic 
talent. This nation owes more than it recognizes to its strains of in 
ventors, stirgeans, commanders, statesmen, authors, artista, and flnanciers 
that have made her famous-and given her the high standing she has 
attained in the family of nations: 

Thug biotypes in man prove to be real things, and their study és 


Quite as much within the proper field of research of the anthropalagist 
ae are the commonly recognized races of pen. 


The paper was discussed by Doctor Hradthitka, 
Dawikt. Fotemar, Secretary. 
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Meeting of December 16, 1913 


At the 47oth regular meeting of the Society held. December 16, 1913, 
Me James Mooney, of the Burean of American Ethnology, delivered an 
address on The Gaelic Factor in the World's Population. The speaker 
dealt chiefly with the Lrish Gacls and drew a divtinction between the 
Irish of native Gaelic stock and the unassimilated alien element maseed 
in. several of the northeastern counties asthe result of the-“ Plantations” 
under James land Cromwell. Thos alicn element was of English and 
Lowland Scotch stock, with a slight Highland Gaelic infusion, Protestant 
in réligion and mostly Unionist in politics, wiiile those of the old native: 
stock were a8 solidly Catholic and Nationalist, Speaking broadly, in 
Ireland the Catholica represent the original Gaelic stock: the Episco- 
palinns, those of English stock; and the Presbyterians and Muthodists, 
these of Scotch origin, conmtitutlig respectively about 74, 03, and 11% 
of the total population, The present Gaelic race of Ireland is a blend of 
the Gaol proper, a Keltic people who arrived in the country probably 
from northern Spain abour tooo a.¢,, and of all other races who preceded 
or followed them up to the end of the thirteenth century, including the 
neolithic man. the unknown megalith builders, the dark-haired Firboig, 
the Picts, Danes, Normans, and Welsh. The Irish immigration to the 
American colonies previens to the Revolution was miinly of the alien 
Scotch and English element, known sometimes fia Scotch-Irish, The 
Gaelic Irish immigrants did pot begin to arrive in any great number 
until after the war of 1412, excepting in Marylund. 

The wars growing out of the Reformation and the Stuart comrests 
reduced the [rish race from an estimated 2,500,000 In 1560 to about 
g6o,000.01 the end of the Cromwellian war in 1652. [n (845 1t- reached 
its maximum estimate of 8,500,000, Then came the great famine of 
ta46-47. Within three year nearly 1.500.000 perished of hunger or 
famine lever. This started thé gréat flood of emigration through which 
Ireland has lost virtually hal! of ite population within sixty years. In 
1914 it stood at 4,490,219, the lowest point reached in more than a 
century, Owing to goveramental and economic canditions thie decrease 
hus been chiefly at the expense of the old native Gaelic etock rather than 
the Planter stock, the Gaelic percentage, as indicated by the religious 
statistics, having fallen from'43 to 74. In the sixty years ending March 
a4, 191%, according po the official British figures, 4,191,552 emigrants 
feft Treland, or nearly as many persons as are now living in the country. 
About 4,000,000 of these came to the Unlted States, the total fish 
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immigration to this country from 1821 to 1900 being, officially, 3,971,254. 
From. 1821 to (830 the [rish constituted nearly half of all our immigrants, 
Previous to the Revolution the “Scotch-Irish” immigration was so great 
that in an official! Parliamentary inquiry in 1778 it was asserted that 
nearly half the American Revolutionary army was of frish origin. Since 
p70 the number of Irish-born in the United States has steadily decreased, 
by death and dwindling immigration. According to the census of 1910 
there are now in the United States—f[rish bora, 1.352.155: American 
bern of full Trish parentage, 2,141,577; American born, one parent born 
if [reland and the other in the United States (in most cases the result 
of an lrish immigrant marrying an Irish American), 1,010,628; total of 
[rish birth or parentage, 4,504,360, This does not include any of the 
811,000 non-French Canadians in the United States, of wham a large 
proportion are of ish blood, nor any of the 876,000 coming from Eng- 
land, of whom also a large number are of Irish origin. Neither does it 
include any ol the 1,177,000 American born “of mixed foreign parentage,” 
including such parentage combinations as trish and Germat, which alone 
probably runs above §0,000. Among the states, New York stands first 
with to09r,o00 of Trish birth or parentage: Massachusetts second, with. 
633.000; and Pennsylvania third, with 570,000. For all these figures 
it may be eeserted that more than four-fifths are of Gaelic stock, 

By the latest British census, to21, the population of [reland was 
4,390,219, of whom. all but 37,037 were native born, Of the native 
born abour 74%, or 3,245,000, represent the old Gaelic stock. By the 
maine censia there were 375,325 persons of Irish birth then living in 
England and Wales, while an unofficial estimate pute those in Scotland at 
about 220,000, or nearly 600,000 lar the whole island. which with the 

children: of Irish parentage would probably total at least 1,500,000, 
The same census gives 139,434 Trish born to Australis, or perhaps 350,000 
of Trish blood. :South Africa ane the other British colons, excludve 
of Canada, have anestimaterd 106,000 of ‘the came atock, while Canada haw. 
in round numbers 990,000 of Irigh birth ar parentage, of whom about 
750,000 are Of Guelic origin, a4 indicated by religious denomination. 
Outside the countries already named, Argentina has some rsjo00 Trish 
born amd the rest of Latin America possibly as many more, with perhaps 
another 15,000 or 20,000 scattered ower the rest of the world. To wut 
up, the total Lrish-borm. population. throughout the-world ia now about 
6,875,000, or about 1,625,000 less than the population of the home 
country alone in 6845. while the whole number al uniiiixed trish hloced 
may be about 16,000,000, of whom nearly 1g,oou,o00 are of Gaelic 
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atock. The total Gaelic popuiation—tIriah, Scotch, and Manx—of fairly 
pure stock and racial identity, in every part of the world, probably 
nuinbers close to 15,000,000. 

Dann. Fougwar, Secrefary. 


Meeting of January 6, 1914 

AT wapecial meeting of the Society held on January 6 at the National 
Museum, Dr Truman Micuetso, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
delivered an address, Note: om the Fax Indinwiof Iowa, Their own native 
name is Meckwn'hi'ag', “ Red-Earths”: the French name, let Rewards, 
is derived from the appellation af a single gens, Wdgd'ag', “ Foxes": 
the English name “Foxes is a translation of the French fer Remards; 
the term “Outagamies" (and variants) is derived from the Ojibwa 
Chagdmig, “they of the other ehore."" Their closest linguistic relations 
are first with the Sauk, then the Kickapoo, then the Shawnee, and then 
the so-called Abnaki tribes. They are also comparatively close to. the 
Menominee and Ciee:as compared with the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Pota- 
watom, The thesis that the Foxes were once an Iroquoinn people and 
subsequently took up an Algonquian dialect cannot be sybatantiated., 
There is presumptive evidence that the Foxes were ance in the lower 
Michigan peninsula; however, their proper history begins in the last 
half of the seventeenth century in Wisronsin, on the Wolf and Fox 
rivera, ‘Tht long Fronch wars broke owt in the early part of the cigh- 
teenth century. Even the transportation of Kiala (that is A-vandx*) 
by De Villiers to Montreal, and his subsequent exile to Martinique, did 
not break their spirit: and De Villiers paid for his overconfidence with 
his life.. Soon there was peace with sporadic outbreaks till Beauharnnis’ 
fecall, when war began ugain in earnest; however, the Foxes assisted 
the French against the English. After the overthrow of French power 
in Canada the Foxes were favorable to the British interest. The fraudu- 
lent treaty af tog with the United States was probably respansible for 
the Foxes siding with the British in the War of 1412, and the subsequent 
troubles which culminated in the famous Black Hawk War. The Foxes 
claim that as a body they took no part in this; however, owing to con- 
tinued disturhances with Indiane and the pressure of white settlers, 
the Sauk and Foxes sold their remaining lands in [owa and agreed to 
remove to Kangas. Nevertheless emall banda of the Foxes returned 
continually to Iowa, and it is even Likely that a number of individnal 
Foxes never removed to Kangas, [nn 1856 the Jowa legislature paseed 
bill enabling the Foxes to settle in that state: accordingly they purchased 
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land with their own money, near Tama, und from time to time this has 
been added ro until they now own about 200g acres. The main body ef 
the Foxes,.as a matter of fact, did not leave Kandas until the outbreak 
of the Civil War, when Maminwaniga*, the Fox chief, was unwilling to 
aig a proposal to alldt the Sauk und Foxetin Kansas. Ne waa deposed 
from his chieltainship by the agent for this reaean, atid went ta lowa 
with nearly all the Foxes, according to tradition. In 1496 the state 
relinquished jurisdiction ol the Foxes to the Federal government, and at 
the same time certain claims of the Foxeaugainst the Sauk were adjwated: 
There are some Foxes enrolled with the Sauk of Kansas and Oklahoma: 
the present population of those in [own is about 356. 

“An abstract of Dr Micne.son’s:papur, Notes on the Social Organ {es- 
tion af the Fox Indians, read at the New York meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association and largely tncorporated in his preseut 
address, appears in the Awierscan Anthrapolopiet for October-December, 
903. pp. 691-93. 

DANIEL, Fotxman, Secretary. 


Meeting of January 20, ro14 

At the 4yist meeting of the Sociery, held January 20, 1914, at the 
National Museum, Mr Wuaaam A. Bancocx spoke on Tke North Atlantic 
frland of Braz, ilivsteating his nddress with lantern slides of early maps, 
North Atlantic geographical conditions were first shown by a recent 
furrent map. Attention was called to the region surrounding the Gulf 
of St Lawrence and tu the three Bragils: that of South Ametica: Mount 
Brazil in Torceira, where the ol! island name has been restricted to one 
eminence; and western Ireland, where the peasantry still believe in a 
@reat land called Brazil or Breasail weet of them in the oceat. This last 
ia probably tht original Brazil, from which the others réceived the name 
directly or indirectly, it heing identical with that of a mythical pagan 
Trish herd: aleo practically with thar of St Bresal, otherwise Brecan, 
buried on the laland of Aran, where the belief in Hragil island is strongest, 
Outside of Ireland it first-appears In the expression "granu de Brasile™ 
—grain of Brazil—in a commercial treaty of Ferrara, lialy, dated 11903, 
and another Iatian document af 118, 

The speaker saggested that the fimary Brazil, west of Ireland. 
may have been the region surrounding the Gulf of St Lawrences The 
maps of Dulorte 1325 and Dulcert 1339 were presented a3 the first showing 
Brazil—a nearly circular figure west af southern [reland: the Atlante 
Mediceo map of 1351 for the same and aleo a3 the first one applying the 
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name Brazior Brazil to Tercera, also the fret to delineate the thice 
sub-groups af the Azores and in particular Corve, which had then sub- 
stantially its modern name, aod is shown brought back toward Europe 
a long way from ite natural position, Numerous other mapa, including 
Giraldi 1426, Beccaria 1455, Bianco 1436 and 1448, and Pareto 1455, 
were offered to show the constancy of this disc or full-nigon form and 
weetward position. The sante ie-true of Valseequa 1439, Fra Mauro 1459, 
anda great majority of the pre-Columbian nape of the fifteenth century. 
The Pizigani map of 1367 was-exhibited for this, alsa for its curiqus 
multiplication of Brazile, applying the nate nat only to Tercetra, but 
aiso to an tsland southwest of the circular Brazil, the same being of 
approximately crescent lorm aml called Mon, Mam,or Mauls on most 
maps. It also contains w pictorial record of a disastrous Breton expedi- 
tion to this island, and obscure inscriptions weferring tw Arab voyages, 
The Catalan Atlas of 1575 and another were presented os showing an 
annular Brazil nearly in the usual position, but having for its interior 
an inclosed sheet of water dotted with islands, instead of the mottled 
intenor appearance of the: disc of Dalorta.and Liulcert The Catalan. 
map of 1450 and that of. Prunes 1553 were represented ag instances of 
another aid rather common type in which a channel divides tie found 
island into two, generally from forth to south ond slightly curving 
westward in the middle. Pirelli £384 was given a9 unother aberrant 
form somewhat like the letter C with its opening toward Europe. These 
various forms indicating interior water space were explained conjecturally 
as imperfect realizations of the nearly inclosed and iuland-containing 
Gulf of St Lawrence, its entrances and the land-wall sarnouncding it: the 
Circular form by the tendency of the time toward symietrical outlines; 
the inadequacy of distance from Ireland by asminimizing tendency of the 
map-makers in euch cases evidenced in the tar too eastward positions of 
Corve and Greenland on many maps. The Catalan map of 1450 was 
also referred to as apparently harmonizing two traditions ly presenting 
both. At the far west, though too far south, it shows Greenland, Ila 
Verde, and just below it a secoud Brazil, large and ciecular, In that 
direction the nearest nelghbor of Greenland is olbviausly lower Labrador 
or Newfoundland, a part of the region suggested, The map of Coppo 
1428 was given to show an earlier instance of Greenland as Isla Verde, 
but in proper place, also to Dlustrate the treatment of western lands 
generally as istands. The map of Sylvanus £511 and seme others were 
given to show the transfer of the region about the Guill of St Lawrence, 
ae an island, eastward toward [reland, the same: pertormance ascribed 
to earlier maji-makers by. our conjecture. 
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The explanations hitherto given of the word Brad, the dividing 
chanel, and the interior water, were briefly reviewed and considered 
inadequate. The corroherative testimony of the Norse sagas as to 
Great Ireland, and the opinion of Dr Storm and Dr Fisher identifying 
Brazil with Markland were mentioned as best supported by the Catalan 
mapof 1480, The alternative mames Montonis (Dalarto), Montanis 
(Fredizecl}, Montorins (Benineasa) or Monte: Orius, also thacof Binar 
(Bianco) were briefly considered. The general argument was ‘sum- 
marized as indicating that some who spoke Irish reached the St Lawrence 
gulf and the region around it at a very early period and gave It the 
name Brazil, different narrators stating its salient points differently or 
betig sometimes misunderstood, 

DANIEL Fotxmanr, Secretary, 


Meeting of February 3, 1974 

A special meeting of the Society was held at 4.30 -P. M., February a, 
ord, in room 44 of the new building of the National Museum. the 
president, Mr Stetson, in the chair, and-about eighty persons present. 

Miss Frances Densmore, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
read a paperon Sioux War Songs, using the stereoptioon, the phonograph, 
and vocal selections in iMusteation of her thenie. She first showed lantern 
slides of the prairie, where the long war drama of the Sioux was enacted, 
then portraits of some old Sioux warriors, and, last, a number of native 
drawings of war incidents. Many war ctstants were illustrated by the 
details, ae well as by the subjects, of these drawings. One phonograph 
record of a woman's ¥oice was given in connection with the portrait of a 
woman who sang a song in honor ofa relative killedin war, The remaining 
songs were given vocally, the melodies being those sung liv the Indians, 
but no effort was. made to imitate the Indian manner of singing. Each 
drawing had one or more songs which were either sung at the time the 
incident occurred or composed in honor of the event. T foes SnkS Wire 
phonographically récordm! by the men whe made the drawings, and were 
alterward tronseribed in musital petation bythe writer. 

Tt is sald that the Sioux, among all the Indian tribes, were the best 
of friends and the wort of enemies, They were indeed men to be 
frared in the old days. One ot their societies was well named the “Strong 
Hearts”. “They were trained from chitdhood to have “strong hearts’ ve 
and they hold toa purpose when others failed, The warriors of o cepbias 
society varried in ware lance to which wae fastemed the skin-ol & crow. 
Wher thatlance was planted in the ground they dured not retreat from 
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it, Soin loyalty toa friend or in hatred of an enemy they thrust their 
lance into the ground and stayed by it. | | 

War ameng Indians had an aspect different fram that which it has 
among civilized nations. [It was not an occasional calamity; it more 
nearly resembled a ateady uccupation. To the individual it offered a 
career, A man could best become rich and honored by going to war. 
A man was rated according to‘his generosity, and having given away his 
goods there must be some way of securing a new supply of wealth. A 
war party afforded this opportunity. War was a means of revenge, 
and Indian revenge was a terrible thing. War was for the defense of 
the home, and the protection of the hunting ground which meant the 
food supply, Indian warfare was, alter all, the physical expression of 
sontething which must alwaye go on, only changing its form, as forces do, 
and passing from physical to mental battle grounds. 

There was much of interest on the warpath besides the killing of 
enemies and the capture of horses: A war party often traveled far and 
brought back strange tales of distant lands. New customs were fre- 
quently imtroduced inte the tribe as a result of war expeditions or the 
taking of captives. 

Only @ successful warrior could belong to the leading societica of the 
tribe, with their special tents for meeting, their beasts, and their parades, 
all of which were very attractive to the Indian, But the greatest reward 
was the right to sing of one’s valor at the assemblages of the tribe, 

Dantet. Foreman, Secretary, 


Meeting of February 17, 1o14 

The 472d regular meeting of the Society was held in the new building. 
of the National Museum on. February 17, 1914, at 4.30 o'clock, the presi- 
dent, Mi George R. Stetson, in the chair. The address of the afterioon 
was by Mi J. N. B. Hewirt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, on 
The Pavehology of the Myth. 

A mvth, said Mr Hewitt, in part, is:tho utterance of savage many it 
ia a naive creative concept, A myth treata of one of more of the “elder 
people”, the familiar “first people’, whom men of later times call “the 
gos’. The subject-matter of myths is not human activity, fur none 
relates to human beings and none treats of things done since the appear- 
ance of man on earth, A myth is fictitious only in form and letter, bur 
it 48 true in substance and epirit; truth is eternal and universal. In 
terms of human attribute and activicy myths explain, on the premises 
of their celators, in just what manner the present ordet of things arose 
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from ane or more antecedent orders of things, and just how it i tinin- 
tained. 

The ep is the later dress or adotnnwent of the mythos concept in 
poetic form os legend, ago, or story. 

The logos ia the later literary eriticiam—the analytic and synthetic 
treatment ol the mythos and the epee, itis the intelligent, interpretative 

analysis and exegesis of the concept of the mythos: it is logical, scientific; 
eo tnytholegy may te defined as the logic of the mythos, The firat men 
had only mythe; and whether as cosmogony or as religion they were 
‘final, conclusive. 

Hence, mythos, eos; ari toges, all translatable by ter, represent 
three well-defined stages of hutian thought In the development of opin- 
ions. Whatever. therefore, the ultimate terms or concepts may be in 
whith itian tmiy ieline his gods, the process of reasoning is always quite 
the same; the unknown" isdehned, though perhaps quite unconsctously, 
in terme of the "known"; aod the "known" quantity is here man, 
whatever this concept may tignily at the time and place. The phe 
nomena aml the processes of nattire are personified, and so humanired. 
So thut all powers and functions and attributes characteristic of man— 
no matter whether good or evil—are ascribed to the gods in a more or lees 
idealized form, Not only this; but the arte and the social and the 
religious institutions of men are in like minner unconsciously attributed 
to the gnds; and so the social and the religlous institucione of the gods 
afe ah exact reflex of the human society believing in such deitins, 

By so doing, men, unconsciously perhaps, in their-myths and epics, 
gave a [nithtul picture of the early culture and civilization of then own 
ancestors, In this manner, in brief, the gods later become the rereviers 
of all history, tle teachers, of the arts.and crafts, and the founders of 
the institutionw—himan and divinc—of a people, Hero the true 
ssuron of prophecy and inspiration is found: for these divine beings are 
the offspring of the interaction of the powers and phenomena of nature 
and the mind of man in tts conscious, Its suheonseious, end its aupMer- 
conscious Bolivitios: 

DANIEL FULKMaAK, Seerlary, 


Meeting of March 3, 1914. 

At a apecial meeting of the Society held March 3 at the National 
Museum, Me W. E, Sarroun read @ paper on The Pan-pipers of Ancient 
Pew andl exhibited specimens. Mr Safford became intorested in. the 
music and misicul instromentsof the ancient Peruvians during a cruise 
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along the western shore of South America in 1857. At Atica, near the 
northern: boundary of Chile, he found in a prehistoric grave (wo sets of 
pan-pipes made of graduated reeds closely resembling the eyrins, or 
fistula, of the ancient Greeks anid Rornans, Ac Payta, Peru, be witnessed! 
un morris dance in which the dancers kept tine to a pipe ail tahor very 
similar vo these which were used in England ineany times. Aitenward 
he found in collections terracoun vases on which were depicted men 
playing these inatruments. while others were dancing in tings or lines: 
Pipes made of bene similar to thise observed at Payta were also found 
in prebistorle graves in Perii and northern Chile, Mer Safiurd described 
the manner of plaving the instruments and imitated the aire played upon 
them, In dancing, the taber, or «mall drum, was suspended from tho 
leftarm, while the pipes were held in the left hand, leaving the right hand 
freé to bold the drumstich and mark the rhythm. The occurrence 
among the ancient Peruvians of a pipe and tabor very clovely resembling 
those used in the Old World is interesting, as is likewise the transiorma- 
tion of an-ancrent Peruvian dance in which the performers wore masks, 
into a dance of the Meroe“, or heathen Moors, before the march of 
Christianity. Ate Payta the occasion wae the “Octavario de Corpus 
Cristi,” in which a religious procession was preceded by the dancers: In 
place of the regulation " hobby-horse" which pranced among the dancers 
in ancient England, there was at Payta a hobby-bull, with horns nnd tail, 
composed of two men concealed beneath a cloth stretched on a frame. 
Afterward, while acting as conimissioner for the World's Columbian 
Exposition to Perw and Bolivia, Mr Safford was so fortunate as to olieerve 
the performance of an entire orchestra composed of pan-pipes. These 
were played in pairs, each performer having a mate with a corresponding 
complementary instrument who played the alternating notes of the scale 
Two inatriments were necessary for playing any melody, the first 
yielding the notes mii, acl, sf, re, fn, la, do; the second producing the inter- 
‘vening notes re, fa, In, do, mi, sol,si, re. Tn runting the scale the players 
would consequently alternate. That the piin-pipes of the ancient Peru- 
vians were thus played in pairs fe shown by pictures on prehistoric vases, 
in which two instruments are represented as being connected by o long 
loose string, ‘The scale used, said the speaker, haa got hitherto been 
‘understood, since the instruments in collections have as 4 rule heen 
single, only one of a pair having been retained, its mate in many cases 
having been sent to some other collection as a duplicate. Mr Safford's 
observations regarding thia use of the instruments in paits appears to be 
new. Other observers have commented on the alternation of tones pro- 
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duced by the players of pan-pipes, but no one, he said, has called attention 
to the fact that the pipes are paired, each having ifs complementary mate, 
withour which it ts powerless ta produce a musical scale. 

The pan-pipes observed were in most cases composed of sixteen reeds, 
in two rows, one bow superimposed upon the other, the row pliyed upon 
by the performer having the reeds closetl at the bottam, the outer row 
having recds with an opening at the bottem. The smallest pair pro« 
duced shrill notes like those of a piccolo; the middle pair, tonet an octave 
lower, like those of a flute: the largest pair, with reeds twice as long as 
the middle pair and four times ae long as the smallest pair, gave forth 
deeper tones very much like those of a barre! organ or a calliope. The 
alternation of notes may be compared with that yielded by the mouth 
organ, or accordeon, efected by expelling: and inhaling the air. 

DANIEL FOLEMAR, Secretary. 


Meeting of March 4, 1914 


At o special meeting of the Society held March 4 at the National 
Museum, Da A, B, Lewts gave an address on hia Travels in the South 
Seas and New Gufnea, Ulustrated with lantern slide. The four yeare 
af 1900-13 were spent in the South Pacific in the interest of the Field 
Museum of Natura! History in Chicago, studying the natives and collect- 
ing ethnological material, The region chiefly concerned was in Mela- 
nesia, which includes the island groups extending northwestward from 
Fiji and New Caledonia through the New Hebrides and Solomon islands 
to New Guinea. Many of these islands are large and mountainous, 
covered with a dense tropical forest, and only partially explored, Though 
all are claimed by different European powers, only the «maller islands 
ant) the coasts of the larger ones are under control. The traveler iy 
perfectly sale, however, except ina few regions which are well known. 
Transportation ie the great dificulty, and if one wishes to. get away 
from the few settlements, it must be by small launches or sailing craft 
belonging to the seatterecdt tradera and planters, or by native canocs. 
These are of various kinds, and were illustrated by slides. In one of 
these canoes the speaker traveled more than a hundred miles, stopping 
at the native villages, sleeping in the native huts, with only natives as 
attendants and guides. 

The condition at present varies much in the different islands: Fiji 
is the most civilized. The natives of Fiji are all profesaing Christians, 
and read and write their own language, Except the ordinary things of 
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everyday life, there is little of the old left. The native Fijian population 
is about 90,000, the European 3,§00, while there are 40,000 fo 50,000 
Indian coolies on the sugar plantations. Induetrially, Fiji is far in 
advance of anv of the other groups. For years New Caledonia was a 
French penal colony, and the natives are reduced to about 30,000 living 
on-resérvations, mich as our American Indians. The New Hebrides are 
under the joint rule of France and England, but some of the large islands 
are still wild and unsafe. To the ethnologist, Malekula is the most 
interesting. More than twenty languages are epoken on this one island, 
ta say nothing of dialects. The natives, hruses, and dancing grounds, 
with huge carved drums and wooden figures, were illustrated with views. 
The Solomon islands are mostly English, but two are under German 
control. Inchiding missionaries, there are probably not more than 300 
Eticopeans in the group. Some of the islands still are unsafe, even to 
land on the shore, except where there Is a mission station or a government 
post. New Guinea is the largest and most interesting island of all, 
Except Greenland, it is the largest in the world, and the least known; for 
while even Greenland has been croased several times, New Guinea has 
never been crossed except near the etids where quite narrow. More 
time was spent on New Guinea than anywhere else A considerable 
portion of the coast was visited and short trips made toward the interior. 
There are but few Europeans in New Guinea, the greater number, about 
1,000, being in the British portion of the gland, known officially ae Papua. 
A considerable number of these are gold-diggers. In German New 
Guinea (Kaiser-Wilhelmetand) there are about 290 Europeans, and in the 
Dutch portion not more than 30, The old condition of warfare among 
the natives has been stopped, so far-as the government can extend its 
influence. The natives, asa rule, are friendly and hospitable. Many 
weeks wee spent alone with them in their villages, with only native 
attendants. The habits, customs, and general appearance of the natives, 
while similar in general aspects, vary greatly in detail. Views illustrating 
the native villages, the people themselves with their characteristic dress 
and ornaments, and phases of native life, were shown from a number of 
different places, so that a genoral idea of their character and variety 
could be obtained, Daxtet FoLemMar, Secretary. 


Meeting of March 17, 1914 


At the 473d regular meeting of the Soctety, held March t7 at the 
National Muscum, Dx J. Watter Fewres delivered.an address illus- 
trated with lantern slides; on his Egyptian Experiences. He considered 
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especially the significance of certain paralleliems in cultural abjects of 
the Stone Age from Egypt and from the Gila valley, Arizona. These 
resemblances he ascribed in part to the inflvence of an artificial system of 
irrigation in the evolution of an agricultural stage in development. 

Dr Fewkes began with an accoudnt of the unique shape and cultural 
isolation of the Nile valley in Neolithic times, and showed how man was 
isolated by dwserts whieh protected him [rom outside marauders: His 
social advancement, at the dawn of histury, mainly due to the influx of 
foreign ideas from the East, can be traced to the codiperative union af 
Clusters of villages or nomes in order more eflectually to irrigate the 
aarrow valley fringing the Nile. ‘This cosperation of the rulers of Neo- 
lithic Egypt led to a ruler over all, or the rise of a Great House, or 
Pharaoh, who later became: King of Upper and Lower Egypt. To the 
cooperation in constructing irgation ditches may be traced a system of 
enforced labor, or corrée, in which the Pharaoh not only acquired all 
cultivated land and the water which alone made agriculture possible, 
but also controlled all the labor of the inhabitants. To these rights 
acquired fram the rulers of the nomes in very early times may be traced 
the power exercised in constructing the magnificent monument: that 
are the world's wonders. 

In Neolithic Egypt there waa a succession of villages along the river, 
each independent of the other, like a cluster of puebles in Arizona, The 
renmins of architectural constructions at this early epoch still remain, 
and are sometimes, as at El Kab, well preserved. ‘They are rectangular, 
massive, walled forts with an encircling wall of clay, not unlike the com- 
pounts at Casa Grande and the Great Houses‘elsewhere an the Gila in 
Arizona. Within these inclosures in Egypt and in Arizona were temples 
of trod-or-clay, public buildings and houses of priests, while around them 
were clusters of the hovels in which Hved the people like the present 
Egyptians. The dead were buried in neighboring mounds, placed with 
the knees drawn to the chin and surrounded with mortuary offerings. 
These graves were rude excavations with floor of straw and roof of mud 
ant! boughs Many resemblances between archeological objects from 
the Stone Age in Egypt and the Gila valley were pointed out. Among 
these are weapons, stone implements, pottery and its symbolic decora- 
tion, flat besket trays, bone and other objects. Certain common 
conditions of environment and the necessity for artificial irrigation had 
led the: Stone Age people of different races. without cennectinas, to de 
velop a parallel enlture. 

Daxiet ForgmMar, Seeretary. 
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Meeting of March 24, 1914 


At a special meeting of the Society bell Murch 34 at the National 
Museum, Da Ataext Hare, of the Pan-American Union, addressed the 
Society on Modern Argentina, illustrating his remarks with lantern 
alides. 

After @ brief description of the geographic relations of the Rid de ls 
Plata region, with an outline of its. ethnical and anthropological candi- 
tions, the speaker traced the history of Argentina only so far os it hal 
an immediate bearing on material progress, and then gave in detail a 
comprehensive glance at the present aspectsof the republic, ive princtpal 
cities, indistries, products, anid activities: One of the interesting 
features about the republic ia that in itis repeated a development com- 
parable with that which has been so characteristic of the United States 
in North America, In fact, this jmmvense area in South America is the 
one moet easily understood by the Anglo-Sason whe looks hack upon the 
history of material progress and conquest in his own country. 

The ethnical eloments.of the population may be studied in the immi- 
gration statistica of Argentina more satisfactorily than initeacensus, In 
fact, no census has been taken since 1495, when the total population was 
3,954,011. Io .orn it was estimated to exceed 7,000,000, The total 
number of immigrants in the years 1857-1912 was 4,245,355. It is inter- 
esting to note that more than half this number, or 2,133,505, were 
Italians. The Spaniatils were scarcely more than half as numerous-as 
the Italians, or 1,298,122, and other European raves were represented by 
much amaller numbers than these. The French numbered only 206,912, 
and the "Russians" 136,659. Nest to these came a race from western 
Asta, the Syrians, with a total of 109,254; then the “Austrians” and 
“Germans with. 80,736 amd 35,068 respectively. The ‘Britons’ 
numbered nearly as many ae the “Germans, or 51,650, The Swiss, 
Belgians, and Portuguese numbered about 26,000 of 30,000 each; the 
Dance and Durch 7,000 each; the “ North Americans” §,500; the Swedes 
1,700, and “others” 74,251. 

The relative proportions of Tralians and Spaniards arriving during 
the last veor af this period. 1019, were about the same as during the 
entire period, or 165,662 of the former to 80,553 of the latter. It is 
worthy of note that the “Rusdans” and Syrians tose to the next two 
placea in the list, with a total for the year of obout 20,000 each. No 
doubt the “ Russians" and “ Austriana” in Argentina, as in the United 
‘States, are largely Poles and Slavs of other races than the trie Russian, 


together with a certain proportion of Hebrews. The North Americans" 
iit SE Lg, i 
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arriving during 1012 numbered about 500. The total immigration far 
the vear was 323,403. A high tide of immigration reached Argentina at 
about the same period as the United States, in the decade 1861-1590, 
when a grand total of 846,568 immigrants arrived in Argentina. This 
number was however exceeded in the last half-decade, 1906-1010, when 
1,238,073 arrived in Argentina, or a larger proportion than came to the 
United States during that period. 
Daxre. Fotemar, Seerelary. 


Meeting of April 7, t974 

At a special meeting of the Society held April 7 at the National 
Museum, SESon F. A. Pezet, Minister of Peru, read a paperon Contrests 
in the Development of Netionality in Latin and Anglo-America. Each 
of these populations, he said, has its special traits of character, born with 
the individual or developed through the environment. He fret con- 
sidered the relative conditions, at the time of the discovery, of the terri- 
tories now known as the United States and Latin America; and, second, 
the type of the first settlers. The discoverers found Latin American 
territories organized into semi-civilized states, but Anglo-American 
territory occupied by savages. Two very different types came to 
America.. The Anglo-Americans were oppressed and persecuted by 
religiows intolerance; the Latin Americans were adventurous soldiers of 
fortune. The former came to build up sew homes; the latter, to tear 
down, to destroy, and to carry away everything they could lay their 
hands upon. The first Latin Americans were valiant, bat ignorant and 
unsciupulons, principally from a country where religious bigotry was 
rampant. They were an admixture of virtues and vices and in marked 
contrast to the men who came to the shores of New England. Whereas 
the Anglo-Ameritans acquired the land as settlers and drove the natives 
weetward, the Latin American military forces overthrew. native govern- 
ments and established themselves as the governing class, reducing the 
Indians often to slavery, 

While the Anglo-American settlers brought their families, the Latin 
Americans did not until many years after the Conquest, but took to them- 
selves Indian women, The offspring became the mestizos, a mixed race 
that the pure Castilians of Spain never countenanced. Later the creoles 
‘came into existence, the offspring of European parents born in Amorica. 
The mixing of races was finally encouraged by the Spanish monarchy, 
the idea being to create a great middle-class of umform-race. Soldiers 
were allowed great liberty. Helore the year 1800 the mestizo population 
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of Peru exceeded 250,000. While some mestizos received an education 
and were reared op with creole children, most were kept in ignorance. 
While Anglo-Americana readily acquired the art of self-government, our 
peoples ‘did not: they knew haw te rule, not how to govern. So, for 
more than two centuries the Evuropeass and the crevles ruled the mestizos 
and the Indians, ‘The mestizo ip mearer the Caucasian than the Indian; 
physically and morally he is superior to the latter. Although of less 
active intelligence than the European or the creole, he is more strong- 
Willed and painstaking. In the early days the mestizo who had one 
parent of rank was placed on an equal footing with the creole; but.as the 
mestizos became more numerous, the Spaniards began to distrust them 
and prevented them from obtaining certain social positions or much 
education. All these years the Indians were oppressed, even by the 
mestizos. After two hundred years of hatred and distrust, these elements 
eventually, out of sheer exhaustion, became apparently reconciled to 
their respective conditions: The colonial nationality which was finally 
evolved, was thus formed of creoles and mestizos, and might have been 
a beneficent one if it had had time to develop. Ideas of republicanism 
were adopted from the United States and from France without prepara- 
tion for self-government, such aa the people al the United States had. 
In the later nationality of the Latin American countries there were, 
therefore, racial divisions: the creole and the Spaniarda formed the 
governing class; the mestizos strove to be on an equal footing with these; 
and, a long way down in the social scale, came the Indians, considered 
inferior-even to the Afmean slaves. The same laxity permitted the 
mixing of the African with the other races: The Indian population, so 
long neglected, is pow a matter of deep concern in many of the Latin 
American countries, for example, in Peru, where we have oa lorge per- 
centage of pure Indian and of mestizo blood. 
DasteL FoLKMaR, Serrelary. 


Meeting of April 14, 1914 

At a special meeting of the Society held April 14 at the National 
Museum, Me -S. M. Gaoxserces read a paper on The Origin of the 
Goths. ‘The ancient home of the Goths was undoubtedly situated, he 
aaid, on both the northern and southern shores of the Baltic. and at the 
beginning of the Christian er this people had settled chiefly along the 
river Vistula in northeastern Germany. Previous to the Christian cra 
(about 200-300 5.¢.), another division of thia race had immigrated into 
Scandinavia, probably across the Danish isles, Somewhat fater, at the 
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time of the earliest Gothic niovement southward, about 215 A.o., the 
migrants were probably joined by their Scandinavian brethren who 
emigrated from ““Seandéa" (mentioned by Jordanes, the Gothic his- 
tortan), and to this peviod the Gothic saga of Jordanes should be assigned. 
‘This emigration of the: Goths from Scandinavia was due probably to 
some signal defent in the savage warfare then carried on with the Swedes, 
of “Swear, af the Scandinavian peninsula. Names of regions and 
localities in Scandinavia testify to their association with the Gotha, and 
the names of Ostrogoths, or Ease Goths, and Visigoths, or West Goths, 
are recognized) in, Sweden today. Medieval Swedish history tells of 
constant conflicts between the Swedes and Goths, the later of whom 
were the more ancient inhabitants. The two races are now merged 
and comititute the modern Swedish antion. The Anglo-Saxon poem 
“Beowulf”, by an unknown author, furnishes powerful testimony as to 
the carly home of the Goths in the Scandinavian peninsula ond the 
Danish islands, The Baltic island of Gotland received ics name from the 
Goths, and great numbers:of Roman and Byzantine coins and:other ob- 
jects which have beet unvarthed in that island afford further proof of 
Scandinavinn imigiitions. In addition to Jordanes, Caasiodorus, on 
whose history that of the fist nained was based, Tacitus, Procopius, and 
Paulus Disconus, net to mention the earllest though doubtiul evidence 
of Pytheas of Massilia (now Marseille), whe had the advantage of having 
personally visited the regions he described, and many other Greek anil 
Roman historians, testified to the Scandinavian or Baltic. origin of 
the Goths, The moet ancient tradition relating to the Goths was that 
they had come- originally from Asia, the cradle-of mankind, by way of 
southeastern Europe, under the leadership of their legendary bere and 
deity, Odin; or Worhan. 

One of the moet remarkable runic miscriptiona in Scandinavia is 
that of the so-called Rik stone, discovered in western’ Ostrogothia, 
Sweden, which ts of great iniportaine in connection with the early 
history of the Goths. It contains an epitaph and dates back to Ba0-fyo 
Aw., Or the time of the introduction af Christianity into Scandinavia by 
St Ansgar, The inscription contains an allusion to Theodoric the Great, 
who afterward riled as Ostrogothie King of Iraly. Another part of the 
inscription refers to four kings of the Danish island of Zealand. The 
nares of these four, whe were brothers, and their sons, can he identified 
with frames mentioned in Jordanes's saga. The Rok runic inscription 
affords ane of the must impatant fragments of historical evidence con- 
necting the Ostrogothic kingdom: of Italy with the Goths of Scandinavia 
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and contains more points of resemblance with Jordunes's saga than any 
other known historic source. 

The evidence of relationship between the Gothle and Scandinavian 
languages Jound in modern Scandinavian tongues js alao of great impor- 
tance, The most essential paint of resemblance between these languages 
is the mutual retention in certain cases of gz before te and 7 (ge! was 
changed to ddj in Gothic); as, for instance, in the genitive plural of Old 
English feeza (two), Danish teweggir, Gothic tteuddje, modern Swedish 
tewgee, Compare also the English trae with Swedish, Danish, anc Nor- 
wegian Irygg, Icelandic irvger, Gothic Irizgus: 

Dante Foremak, Seeretary. 


Meeting of May 5, 191g 

At the adjourned 474th regularand 35th annual meeting of the Society 
held at 4 o'clock; May 3, at the National Museum, De Encae J. Bangs, 
eld director of an expedition to Babylinia in 1003-05 under the Otrepices 
of the University of Chicago, read & paper, Hiustrated with lantern slides, 
on. Bismrya: or, the Low City of Adah, Bismya flourished in) central 
Babylonia throughout a period of two thousam! Years presiouy to 2000 
sc. The mounds extend a mile or more along the bel of an ancient 
canal, about halfway between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, and five 
days’ journey south of Bagdad. The highest of the mounds reach about 
hity feet above the jevel of the desert. The surface ia covered with 
pottery fragments. The workmen employed were Aralie of the hostile 
Bedier tribe. Near the surface were found bricks of the temple wall 
having on their under side the inscription of Dutigi, King of Ur, of about 
2300 B.c,, and below them brick» bearing hie father’s name; Ur-Engur, 
At a lower level was found a gold indeription of Naram-Sin and bricks 
of his father Sargon, the first known Semitic kings, of about 2800 wc. 
Until recently the date of these kings was supposed to be about a thousand 

Beneath the ruine representing these Semitic kings were the traces 
of the earlier civilization of the Sumeriana, a cultured people who had 
occupied Mesopotamia for several thousand years. From them the 
wedge-shaped characters of the fateuage and miny of the Semitic 
religious forms were borrowed. An important disenvery was a porfect 
large marble statue of a Suinerian King cilled Lugal Da-odu of abut 
sooo ic, Large numbers of atone vase fragments were (ound: some 
were inscribed with the names of the kings of the fifth millenium before 
Christ: others were engraved with intricate designs; and a few of them 
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were inlaid) with ivery and bright etones, One bore the picture of the 
temple tower; one had the oldest representation of a musical instrument 
known to exiat. Far down the shait was discovered a long spike of pure 
copper terminating in a crouching Hen, Lowest down, on the ondis- 
turbed desert level, were found large numbere of pottery fragmenta, 
showing that perhaps filteen thousand years agu a people with consider- 
able civilization occiipied that spot. An ancient Sumerian erematory 
was found, [t was a circular chamber with an oval platform connected 
withafurnace: Theashes of the dead were brushed into the pit beneath 
the platiorm. The Semite dead were buried in small house-like tombs of 
eunsdried bricks. In these were found the: pottery to contain food and 
drink for the spirits of the dead) the jewelry of the women, and the seal 
cvlinders of the mon, Severdl palaces were found, and ii them siiall 
collectiuns of clay tablets containing the business documents of the people. 
In one large chamber were about five thousand. of the tablets in a heap. 
In the residential portion of the city were found very narrow winding 
streets lined with houses of but a single room. Many of the houses 
wert provided with vertical drains reaching into the ground forty feet 
or more, and with cisterns. Frequently there had survived the oven 
in which the bread was baked, the mortar for pounding the grain, the 
images of the household gods which were supposed to drive away disease, 
the toys of the children, the needles and Knives of the women, and many 
other things tecessary to life in those days.. A pubilic bath waa found in 
the residintial eeetion of the city, provided with a vertical drain beneath 
the floor of bitumen, a [urmace foi heating the water, and a cistern high 
up in the building, The people of Bismya were among the oldest who 
have left us evidences of a highly developed civilization, and the first 
occupants of the place, ten or fifteen thousand years ago, were as civilized 
az the present occupants of the surrounding desert, 


Mr James Mooney was elected President of the Society for the 
ensuing year, and the following officers were re-elected: Vice-President, 
Dr John R. Swanton; Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar: Treasurer, Mr 
J. N. B. Hewitt: Councilors: Mr Felix Neumann, Dr 1. M, Cusanowicz, 
and Mr Francis Lab leeche., 

Danie. Fovkmar, Seerelare. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Axciest Lonork Sites on THE Missovat In NEBRASKA 


Wrrrow the last few years several papers! have been published by 
Me BR. F. Gilder of Omaha on prehistoric earth lodges in eastern Nebraska. 
Under the auspices of the: Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
I have been investigating several of these lodge sites during the last 
three yeate and have covered 2 territory somewhat wider than that in 
which Mr Gilder did most of his work. In addition, several of the 
files excavated were more favorable for the oliservation of certain features 
than those in which Mr Gilder worked. ‘These facts furnish the excuse 
for the present notice, 

The principal feature in which my conclisions differ from those of 
Mr Gilder, as published in 19092 is in the construction of the howses, and 
it is to this feature that T-wish to call attention at the present time. Tn 
fairness to Mr Gilder, it should be stated that he has been convinced 
by his own later investigations? of the correctness of my conclusions. 

These lodge sites are how known to occur as far south a» Union, 
Nebraska, and as far north a# Walthill in the same atate—a distance 
exceeding one hundred miles. At White Cloud, Kanaas, there ary sites 
which seem to be of the same type but which have not yet been investi- 
gated. The Museum expedition of the coming summer will excavate 
some of these and also some sites in northern Missouri. The type of 
lodge site here described has not been proved to exist east of the Missouri 
river; although several have been reported which are probably similar, 

Of the five hundred or more known sites, all but four are situated 
either on the very tops of the highest bluffs or on the highest river terraces 
near their dteep fronts. The apot chosen wae usually:one from which 
water would drain away on every side. Not a single site is known to 
exist more than three miles from the river bottoms, and very few more 
thanhalfamile away. The distance from the river to which they extend 
seems to be determined by the presence or absence of certain Pleistocene 
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gravels-which ure the source of al) the aprings of the region. Where 
these outcrop to a considerable distance fram the river, the sites likewise 
60 extend; and conversely where the outcrops do not occur, there are 
no sites. The few sites not on the ridges are neur springs. 

With reference to each other, these sites are much scattered. Seldom 
are more than two or three close together, and sites isolated a mile of 
two from any other occur, Usually they are strung out along. the 
ridges a hundred or more yards apart.. | have been unable to discover 
any traces Of Village grouping. Indeed, on the river terraces. where 
definite village arrangement would be likely, they are still atretched out 
in a long line, This would seem to indicate that the builders were 
originally dwellers on the ridges and occupied the terraces only at a 
Jater date. However | have heen unable so far to see any difference In 
culture between the cites on. the bluffs and those on the terraces. 

The sites themselves appear on the surface of the ground as “saucer- 
like" depressions which are often called ‘buffalo wallows" by persons 
living in their neighborhood, and “circles” by those who know their real 
nature, They vary from a few inches to more than four feet in depth 
below the surrounding ground level, On excavation it is found that 
the actual house occupied but a portion of this depression, the remainder 
being due to surface wash. 

The actual lodge was not round, Ike the earth lodges of the histurical 
tribes of the Missouri valley, but roughly rectangular or very nearly 
agudre, They measure from 35 to 40 feet to the side, The corners are 
‘somewhat rounded, but forat least 30 feet the walls are perfectly straight, 
In many of the houses the walls have been burned toa brick-red, so that 
this rectangular outline can be traced with absolute certainty, Indeed, 
after my experience I can trace on the ground the position of the straight 
walls in many sites and not miss them by more than o few inches, in 
spite of the rounded appearance of the depressed area. 

The depth to which the original excavation of the house was carried 
is from three to four feet below the present depressed portion of the 
ground. “Chis depression isnow filled with from £5 to 20 inches of materia! 
which must huve collected an the floor of the lodge while it was occupied, 
9 to 15 inches representing the fallen rool, and over this 12 to £3 inches af 
accumulated hlack «oil, Below the floor proper and near the walls, 
pits or caches were dug—some as much as six feet below the figor level. 
These number from two or three up to. 29 in a single house, and in general 
are somewhat bottie-shaped. Their sides are often burned, and they are 
frequently filled with a mixture of chaccoal,ashes, and clay. Often thiey 
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are nothing more than rubbish pits, but some of them were weed for 
storage. 

There was 4 principal fireplace always in the center of the Hoor, 
but there were also smaller ones-elsewhere. Indeed it seems thay at 
one time or another nearly every part of the floor waa so used. There 
does not aeem to have been any excavation for the freplace os ia usual 
in the lodges of the Missourl river tribes, 

A feature of epecial interest i# the entrance passage. This occurs 
in only a portion of the lodges, the others apparently having been 
entered hiy a ladder. Where stich an entrance occurs it is quite ling, 
sometimes extending as far as 20 to 25 feet beyond the edge of the house. 
its direction is not constant, hut it-seems to be determined by the pre-- 
vatling winds and the slope of the hill, None open to the north or north- 
wist. Jt has another peculiarity in that it is not inclined. as-are the 
passageways In the lodges of the historical tribes, but ia almost level. 
[t is continued to such a distance that the natural slope of the hill will 
bring it to the ground level. The houses are not orientated. 

The culture has been sufficiently described for the present in the 
papers of Mr Gilder, and only one or two points will be noted here. Of 
the food material, there are considerable quantities of charred grain and 
nuts, abundant bones of rodents and deer, but, except as implementa, 
the bones of the bison are quite rare—a rather unueual feature fora. Plains 
culture. The pottery shows a distinct development from north to south 
which will be described Ina later paper. A few pieces were found which 
were definitely the result of trade—probably {rom the Red river region 
in Louisiana. There is no sign of contact with the white race. 

The connection of these people with known tribes hus yet to he 
determined, but it is certain that they were not Omaha. nor Ote, On the 
present evidence, Catlin’s theory of a Mandan origin can be regarded only 
asamyth. There are many reasons for believing they were not Pawne: 
nor Arkara: 

Freen H. Stemws. 

Peanooy Miser. Hasvarn UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MaAatsactCSekrTs 


Tar Rep-rart Peorue oF MAINE 
Ix the American Anthropologist for January-March, 1913, Professor 
Warren K. Moorehead describes his archeological reeearch in Maine and 
tells of what he calla the  Red-paint People,” whose remains wore dis- 
covered there. Excepting the strange remains of the cave-people of the 
Ozark mountains (which also were investigated by Professor Moorehead), 
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nothing perhaps found in the United States in recent years, he telle us, 
is comparable in interest with the problem of the '' Red-paint People " of 
the lower Penobscot valley. Unless the interest connected with the 
“Red-paint People” depends on considerably more than the placing of 
red paint in deposits, and the-small proportion of remains of burials, 
found in the graves, it is a question if Professor Moorehead bas not 
accorded himeclf overmuch praise. 

Mr 1. J. Bushnell, Jr, in the American Anthropologist ior October- 
December, 1913, takes up this question of the  Red-paint People “ and 
points out, among other things, that the deposit of red paint with burials 
and ortifarts is for [rom being o recent discovery. 

Although Mr Bushnell leaves little further to be said as to the " Red- 
paint People,” T ehould like to quote from my “ Certain Sand Mounds 
of the St. Johns River, Florida,”* Part I, where my investigation of the 
Mt Royal mound, made famous by the descriptions of both the Bartrams, 
is detailed, 

' Beginning at the margin of the base, a-layer of sand, colored by 
admixture of powdered hematite; covered the entire mound. This laver 
attained a maximum thickness of seven feet on the northeastern portion 
of the mitumit-plateau and adjacent slope. The general tint of the layer 
was what is called eroshed strawberry by dealers in ribbons, though at 
many points, and especially in the vicinity of relics, the sand in consider- 
able quantity was dyed a brick red, even reaching what i termed Indian 
red by vendor of colors. At times streaks and local layers of highly- 
colored sund throughout the entire mound led to implements, pottery, 
ete., and while the discovery of objects in the yellow sand was not un- 
commen, still in the majority of cases they layin contact with that having 
anartificial color. Realizing this fact, the 21 colored men in our employ 
worked with their hands alone in the presence of cand tinted with the 
red oxide, and it is doubtless owing to this that but two objects in pottery 
were broken by the spade during the seventeen days comprising our 
investigation.” (Page 19,) 

Next are named three mounds in which were deposits of the red oxide 
of iron (a list consilerably increased in later explorations), and reference 
is made to the late Mr Andrew E,. Douglass having noticed a similar 
use Of hematite in mounds on the east coast of Florida. Attention also 
is called to the caves of Mentone where Dr Rivitre repeatedly found 
objects tinted Iby contact with the red oxide, while Dr Verneau en- 
countered a layer of earth artificially colored by the use of iron ore, in 
which bodies had been deposited. 


a i Fompeal Acad. Nat. Sei, of Philadelphia, vot. x, 1894 
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As to the condition of human remains in the Mt Koval mound, we 
are told,“ In no mound of the St Johns have human remains been found 
so fragmentary through the ravages of decay, and it is probable that 
traces of many burials have entirely disappeared. In certain cases 
human remains were represented by hardened sand retaining nothing 
but theshape. Many fragments of bones resembled moistened powder 
and crumbled at the touch, Beyond a few crowns of teeth no remains 
were saved, It is probable that an admixture of shell with the sand_of 
the mound would have preserved the bones to 4 material extent." (Page 


30,) CLuasexce B. Moore 
1331 Locust Steer 
PRILAGELPiHia, PENNSYLVANSTA 


Tue Mornmee-ix-Law Taroo 


Is-a paper read before the Academy of Inscriptions, Paris, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1911, Salomon Reinach propounded a theory of the mather-in- 
law taboo which may be of interest to anthropologists, The paper sub- 
sequently appeared in L'Anthropologie (1911, pp. 649-662) and is now 
teprinted in the fourth volume of the author's Culles, Mythes ef Reltgtons 
(Paris, 1912). Reinach notes that of a total of some 65 cases of avoid- 
ances between relatives recorded In Frazer's Tolemism and Exogamy, 
43 refer to the relations of condin-law and mother-in-law, This may 
thus be regarded as the ‘typical avoidance. The author reviews and 
rejects the various theories propounded to account for the origin of 
the custom: the theory of Frazer, wha regards the custom as a safe- 
guard against incest between the son-in-law and the mother-in-law; the 
theory of Lubbock, who sees in it a-suivival of marriage by capture; 
the theory of Tvlar, who explains the taboo asa reaction of the wife's 
family against the intrusion of her huebatd;-and the theory of Crawley, 
who seea in marriage a breach ol asextial taboo which, by extenston, the 
son-in-law applies also to his mother-in-law, 

Reinach's own theory rests on two postulates: the savage does not 
distinguish between appearance and reality (here special reference Is 
made to the work of Lévy-Bruhl); the horror of inewst is a most powerful 
emotion, universal in its distribution, while the responsibility for an 
incestuous act falls mainly on the male, We nmy assume that the hus 
band’s residence with his wile's people is, like maternal descent with 
which it is correlated, a more ancient practice than paternal descent 
and the wife's residence with her husband. It isto be expected that on 
his installution im hia wife's household the husband would scon be on 
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termes of familiarity with her mother and presently would learn te call 
her “mother”, ‘The suggestion of actual blood-relationship carried: by 
that term would not fail to react on the view taken by his mutes of his 
marital anion: if his wife's mother is his mother, incest has been com- 
mitted; he has-martied his own sister, [nm order then to discourage all 
suspicion of incest, it is best to avoid all relations with one's mother-in- 
law, to ignore her, “Thus;" concludes Remach. “avoidance of the 
mother-in-law seen te me to le iothing elac hut an eniphatic, categorical 
denial of the possibility of incest between brother and sister: the 
definitive proof that my wile is not my sister lies in the fact that I do not 
know, refuse to know, her mother; and that the latter professes a similar 
attitude toward me," A. A. GoLbenweiser 
Cotumara UxivaReiry 
‘New Vous. Crrv 


ARROW-CHIPPING BY MEANS UF FIRE AND WATER 

FOLLOWING is a quotation from a commiinication by Ed. Nagle, 
an old fur-trader of the far north of Canada, who is now in British Colim- 
bia, addressed to Mr Frederick W. Godsal of Cowley, Alberta, regarding 
the flaking of stone arrowpoints among the Athapascan Indians of Great 
Bear Lake, Mackensie Territory: 

"TL am sure you have given up all hopes of hearing fram me on flint 
arrow heads question; but I was simply trying to find out for certain 
how they manufactured these arrow points from the rough, and here it 
is. Tsent to Edmonton for oy note book uted while on a trip to Great 
Bear Lake, and here are my notes: ‘Flint is not chipped with stone or 
with metal, but with water. When an Indian wished to make an 
arrow head he held a piece of flint in the fire until it was very hot, then 
allowed a drop of water to drip from the end of a stick upon the spot te 
be chipped off.” The sudden cooling made the flint chip off immediately; 
anime cliinning is of Coutse necessary in the shaping of the arrow head, 
but the old Indian method is the best that has been found as yet, When 
l wrote you previously to this it was an arrowhead niade from a slate 

stone, which the Esyuimeaus use in place of flint for bays." 
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Wyoming Historical and Geological Society.— Although the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society of Wilkes-Barré, Pennsylvania, may 
be classed among the local scientific organizations of the country, by 
reason of the fact that its activities are properly restricted to a limued 
field, there is probably no soctety thar is doing better work of ita kind 
or that ia covering the ground in a more intelligent and enthusiastic: 
manner. Organized in 1855, during those troublows times when scientific 
endeavor waa retarded rather than stimulated owing to stress of political 
conditions, the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has continued 
its work without cessation, and during the period of its existence, extend- 
ing over more than half a-century, has reared a lasting monument for 
itself and for learning: The publications of the Society include thirteen 
volumes of Proceedings end Collectieny and twenty-five miscellaneous 
pamphlets, which are replete with valuable historical and scientific data, 
including papers on ethnological and archeological subjects. Its collec- 
tions include 24,000 Indian artifacts, of which:all but about a thousand 
are from the Susquehanna watershed in Pennsylvania. The library of 
the Society consists of 20,000 volumes not duplicated by any library in 
northeastern Pennsylvania: the membership numbers nearly goo: (in- 
cluding 2o7 life menibers), and ite invested endowment funds exceeded 
53.000. A special endowment fund of £1,000 provides for the jrublica- 
tion of an annual ethnological paper, and the Coxe Publication Fund of 
£10,000 guarantees the annual volume of Preezedingy and Collections, 
[tis thus shown that the Society is ina most prosperous condition, thanks 
largely to the pereemal interest and activity of its corresponding secretary 
and librarian, the Reverend Horace Edwin Hayden, who has contributed 
unstintingly of his ime amd energy to the work of the Society. 

In 1912 the Society published volume XII of its. Proceedings and 
Callections under the Coxe Publication Fund, and volume NII has.just 
been issued: These two attiactive volumes contain the usual share ol 
articles of ethnological and archeological interest. In volume XII are 
papers by the Reverend W. M. Beauchamp on “Troquota Pottery and 
Wampum” and by the Reverend Horace Eidlwin Hayden on “Echoes of 
the Massacre of Wyoming, No. 2," and Christopher Wren's “Same 
Indian Graves at Plymouth, Pennsylvania.” Volume XII includes Mr 
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Hayden's" Echoes of the Wyoming Massacre, No. 3," and "A Study of 
Nerth Appalachian Indian Pottery," by Christopher Wren, These 
papers, of course, are in addition to numerots others of a strictly historical 
or geological interest, which need not be mentioned here, 

Mr Beauchamp's paper, above mentioned (vol. XII, pp..s$-68, 3 pl.), 
piblished at the expense of the Augustus C. Laning History Fund, treats 
of two phases of material culture that are always of interest and to which 
the author has devoted many years of study. In the continuation of his 
"Echoes of the Massacre of Wyoming" (vol. XIT, pp. 6g-tog, pli: vol. 
XII, pp. 124-130) Mr Hayden speaks with authority and presents a 
series of historical documents bearing on certain participants in the 
massacre of 1778, which thus are preserved for future studenta of this 
bloody episode in Pennsylvania history. Mr Wren's article on "Indian 
Graves at Plymouth” (vol. X11, pp. t29-z04, 3 pl.) gives historical refer- 
ences to and the results of excavations. in an Indian burial place. ‘The 
second paper by Mr Wren, above cted (vol. X11, pp. 131-222), describes 
and illustrates, with thirty plates and numerous figures, the Indian 
pottery of eastern Pennsylvania, northern New Jersey, and southern 
New York, and is an extension of the results of the studies embodied in 
his paper on “'The Aboriginal Pottery of the Wyoming Valley Region,” 
printed in volume IX of the Proceedings and Collections, The memoir 
ia introduced with a brief account of the potteries of Palisey snd 
Wedgwood, followed by a “Chronology of pottery and china making 
in Europe." A description of the Appalachian region of Pennsylvania is 
given, and a general account of the principal features of the aboriginal 
pottery of the area, including materials weed, form, method of manufac- 
ture, size, thickness, decoration, uses, and age. The greater part of the 
work is devoted to descriptions. of the plates illustrating earthenware 
objects, which afford an adequate conception of the character of ab- 
original pottery from the area treated. The collection of Algonquian 
pottery in possession of the Wyoniing Historical and Geological Society 
is Baid to be the finest in extatence. 


F. W. H, 


John Brown Dunbar, an authority on the Pawnee Indians, died at 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, on March tz. Mr Dunbar’s father, the Rever- 
end John Dunbar, a native of Massachusetts, was sent a6 a missionary 
to the Pawnee in 1534, and settled at Bellevue, Nebraska, nine miles 
above the mouth of the Platte, tho leading post and agency nearest the 
Pawnee country, where the son was born, April 3, ra4.. During his 
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missionary labors the father learned enough of the Pawnee language to 
enable him, when he returned to Massachusetts for a visit in 1846, to 
have printed at Boston a small elementary book in the Pawnee tongue 
which was alterward used by the children in the missionary school. The 
son received his pritnary education from ‘the father, spent one year at 
Hopkins Academy, Hadley, Massachusetts, and wis graduated from 
Amberst in 1864, He served in the Civil War successively as private, 
sergeant, and lieutenant of artillery in Nims’ battery, a year of the time 
being spent in Louisiana ard nearly two vears and a hall in Virginia. 
From 1869 to 1878 he held the chair in Latin and Greek in Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas, and while here married Miss Alida Stella Cook. 
Alter leaving Topeka, Professor Dunbar served for three years as super- 
Intendent of the public schools of Deposit, New York; subsequently he 
filled a similar position for sixteen years at Bloomfeld, New Jersey, 
and in 1897 became connected with the Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, 
New York, although retaining his residence at Bloomfield. Professor 
Dunbar was deeply Interested in philology, and in the éarly history and 
exploration of the general region of his birth. In 872-73 he assisted 
Father Gailland, of St Mary's Mission, Kansas, in the preparation of a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Potawatomi language, which remains 
unpublished, He also compiled, but not published, a brief grammar and 
partial vocabulary of Pawnee. Among Dunbar's published writings are 
the following: 

The Decrease of the North American Indians. Aansas City Review 
of Science and Industry, September, 1680. 

The Pawnee Indians. Afagasine of American History, April-Novem- 
ber, 1580; November, 1882. 

The Pawnee Language. In Grinnell, G. B., Pawnee Hero Stortes and 
Folk Tales, 

Professor Dunbar rendered cheerful and valued aid to numerous 
etudents of American ethnology, including Brinton, Grinnell, and Shea, 
and to various institutions. He left a number of incomplete manuscripts 
which doubtless contain much information on the Pawnee, with whom he 
was brought into such intimate contact doring his early life. 


General James Grant Wilson, solilier, author, died in New York 
on February 1. General Wilson was born in Edinburgh, April 25, 1832, 
but his family settled at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., during hia infancy, and in 
that city he spent bis childhood and youth. He received an academic 
education and also instruction by private tutors (1.C.L,, St Stephen's 
College, 1894; LJH.D., Hobart College, £895), and in (857 founded and. 
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edited the Chicage Recerd, said to be the first magazine-of art and litera- 
ture published inthe Northwest. Five years later he entered the army as 
a major in the Fifteenth Ulinois Cavalry: he took an active part in 
Grant's Vicksburg carnpaign, and in 1863 became colonel of the Fourth 
Regiment of United States colored cavalry, serving under General N. B, 
Banks fram 1863 to 1865, and being breveted a brigadier-general of 
volunteers, March 5, 1265, “for faithful and meritorious services," He 
resigned in the following June. From the close of the war General 
Wilson was engaged in literary work in New York, the product of which, 
coveritig military histery, biography, and other historical topicr, is 
voluminows. He was a leading. spirit. in a number of organizations 
having for their purpose the advancement of the interests of literature, 
lustory, and genealogical and biographical study, and took a prominent 
Partin important movements looking to civic progress. In 1894 he was 
knighted by the Queen Regent of Spain for his services In having a statue 
af Colambus erected in Central Park, New York. General Wilson 
became on active member of the American Ethnological Society in 1887, 
and when the Society was rehabilitated in 1900 he was made its president, 
which office he held until shortly before his death, when he was elected 
honorary president. 


Cernplanter Medal for Iroquois Research.—(n February 28, 1914, 
the Cayuga County Historical Society of Auburn, New York, conferred 
the “Cornplanter Medal for Iroquots Research"' an Mr J. N. B, Hewitt 
of the Bureau ot American Ethnology, Washington, D, C., for hia work 
in the field of [roqueis anthropological study, The medal is of ailver, 
and its artistic finish represents the excellent handiwork of Tiffany and 
Company of New York. ‘The Cornplanter medal was founded in Loot 
largely through the efforts of Professor Frederick Starr of the University 
of Chicage and the public spirit of a number of his friends who aided in 
providing the necessary means. The administration of the Cornplanter 
medal for Iroquois Research was then undertaken by the Cayuga County 
Historical Society. Four classes of workers are eligible to receive it, 
namely: (a) Ethnologists making worthy feld-ctudy or other investiga- 
tions of the froquois; (b) Historians making actual contributions to our 
knowledge of the Froquois: fc) Artists worthily representing [roquois 
life or types by brush or chisel; (¢) Philanthropists whose efforts are 
based on adequate scientific study and appreciation of Iroquois needs and 
conditions, Those who have previously received the award of the medal 
are, in their order, General John S. Clark, of Auburn, N.Y.) Rev. William 
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M. Beauchamp of Syracuse, N, ¥.; Dr David Boyle of Taranto, Canada: 
Hon. William P, Letchworth, and Reuben Gold Thwaites. 


Frazer Fund for Social Anthropology.—It has been stygested that 
the completion of the Third Edition of The Golden Bough might give the 
many friends und admirers of its author, Dr James G: Frazer, a fitting 
occasion for offering him some token jn recognition of his great services 
to learning. It is therefore proposed that a Frater Fund for Social 
Anthropology be establiahed to make grants to traveling students of 
either sex, whether connected with a university or not, with a view to 
their investigating problems in the culture and social organization of 
primitive peoples, a department of Anthropology which Dr Frazer has 
always been eager to promote, This proposal affords-an opportunity to 
that wide public, both at home and abroad, whose Interear has been 
stimulated by Dr Feazer’s work, to-codperate in doing honor to o student 
whose reputation is world-wide ard whose speculations, founded on an 
immense acctirmulation of facts, have affected the main current of thought 
in several important subjects.. It js alsa proposed thar, in order to 
secure continuity of acministration, the fund be held in trust by the 
University of Cambridge, and that the grants from it be made by seven 
ninagers, representing the various anthropological schools of the country. 
All persons interested in-anthropological research are invited to join the 
committee, of which Mr F. M. Cornford, Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
the secretary and treasurer. Contributions to the fund may be sent 
either to himorto the Frazer Fund Account,” Messrs Barday & Cx,, 
Morrlock’s Bank, Cambridge, England. 


Margaret Elliott, the clan matron of the Iroquois, died on the Six 
Nations reserve, Ontario, on April 6, in her osth year. Mre Elliott 
was a daughter of Chief John Smoke Johnson, whe was speaker of the 
council of the Six Nations (or many years, and it is said that it was he 
who caused the burning of Buffalo in the War of 1812. Johason laid the 
corner-stone of the Brant monument at Brantford, Ontario, in 1886, and 
died three weeks afterward, aged nearly og. By the death of Margaret 
Elliott her tribal duties fall upon her-niece, Mary Jacket Hill. Wer sons 
J. M. W, Eliott and James Elliott, both chiefs; survive her. 

Tue following illustrated lectures have been announced by the 
University’ Museum, Philadelphia: February 21, Dr George Grant 
MacCundy, of Yale University, “The Dawn of Art.” February 25, 
Dr A. B. Lewis, of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
“Four Yeurs Among the Islands of the South Seas." March 7, Professor 
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Walton Brodks McDaniel. of the University of Penneylvamia, “ Catullus. 
and. Lake Garda.” Murch 14, Professor Masaharu Anesaki, of the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, “Japanese Art’’ March 23, Professor 
James H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, “Through the Cata- 
racts of the Nile, or Camp and Caravan in Ancient Ethiopia.” March 
28, Professor Breasted, "Egyptian Art.” 

IXTENDING visitors to Madrid are informed thar the Museum of 
Archeology and Ethnology is closed for alterations and will remain so. 
till the end of the vear or longer. The famous Sahagun maniiscripta 
are alyo unavailable, The portion at the Academia de la Historia is 
said to have been sent to Seville for the exhibition which takes place 
there in the autumn. The volume belonging to the Biblioteca del 
Rey “has been placed in the reserve.” Alter refusing any inspection 
of it, the Director now states that, as an. especial favor, it might be seen 
twice for three hours “pues no es posible distracr para-este asunte, por 
mis tiempc el personal de la Real Biblioteca.’ Aveta C. Breton 

Prorusson Grorck Grant MacCurpy, of Yale University, de- 
livered the fourth of the winter series of public lectures under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania State Museum and the Harrisborg Natural History 
Society at Harrisburg, Pa., on January 21. He lectured on “The 
Antiquity of Man in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” On March 
roth Professor MacCurdy completed «a tour of the eastern Canadian 
circuit where be lectured on "The Dawn of Art,”’ by invitation of the 
Archeological Lnstitute of America, at St John, Halifax, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto, and Hamilton, He also gave twe lectures at 
Rutgers College on March 25 and 26, one before the New Jersey State 
Microscopical Society on “Primeval Man," the other before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on "The Dawn of Art.” 

THe Canoknm Mousp Assuctation was organized at St Louis on 
March 13th, with Dre H. W. Whelpley as president, The legislative 
committee of the Association has recommended that a tract of pot less 
than seventy acres be included in the limits of a jiropored park sirrouned- 
ing the Cahokia mound group, which Congress will be asked to reserve 
as a national monument, but it ie hoped that eventually an atea of 750 
acres will be reeerved for the permanent preservation of this important 
archeological landmark. 


| Sin AUREL STEIN, superintendent of the frontier circle of the Archeo- 
logical Survey of India, has been deputed by the government of Telia 
to resume hie archeological and geographical explorations in Central 
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Asia and westernmost China, in continuation of the work he carried out 
between 1906 and 908. For his journey to the border of Chinese 
Turkestan on the Pamirs he is taking on this occasion the route which 
leads through the Darel and Tangir territorics, which have not been 
previously visited by « European. | 

THe department of anthropology of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, has offered a course of four lectures dealing 
with the gocial and religious customs and bellefs of primitive peoples, 
On January § and 15, Dr Robert H, Lowie lectured on "Social Organiza- 
tion,” and on January 22 and 29 Dr Pliny E,. Goddard lectured on 
" Religious Observances” and '' Religious Beliefs," | 

Paoressor V. Giurrripa-RuoGcert has been elected a corresponding 
memberof the Société Imperiale des Amis d'Histoire Naturelle, d'Anthro- 
pologie et d’Ethnographie of Moscow. Professor Giuffrida-Ruggeri hos 
recently been appointed professor of ethnology in the Real Institute 
Orientale of Naples, under the Royal Ministry of Colonies, the only 
colonial institute in Italy. 

Mas HustineTon Witsow has established for the year 1914.4 lecture- 
ship in eugenics, and has placed a fund of $2,500 for the purpose in the 
care of the Eugenics Record Office at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. Mr 
A. E. Hamilton, of Clark: University, has been appointed to this lecture- 
ship and will be available for colleges, societies, and clubs, 

Aurnonss Bestitton, founder of the system of identifying criminals 
by means of anthropometry, died in Paris on February 14 at the age of 
60 years. He added luster to 4 name already made famous by his 
father, a noted ethnologist and demographer, associated with Broca in 
the founding of the Paris Society of Anthropology. 

Ir is stated that the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior is giving special 
attention to the archeological relics and treasures in his state, and is 
taking steps to create an archeological department in Gwalior, In 
furtherance of this object he has.sought the advice and cooperation of 
the director-general of archeology in India. 

A SEW acientific monthly, devoted to the growth of the human child 
and adolescent, has appeared at Saint-Raphacl (Var), Frince, under the 
name Crojasance, It is edited by Dr Paul Godin, well known through 
his extensive researches on human growth and development, The 
ytarly subscription is six francs. | 

THe death of Dr Edward Singleton Holden, astronomer and librarian 
of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, on March 15, recalls 
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to students of Maya hieroglyphs his’ "Studies in Central American 
Picture-writing published in the First Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology in. 1881. 

Tue Socitté Imperiale des Amis des Sciences Naturelles, d'Anthro- 
pologie et d‘Ethnographie, of Moscow, celebrated its semicentenary 
October 13-273, and on August 27 held a f@te in honor of the seventieth 
anniversary of the birth of its president, Professor Dmitril Nicolaievitch 
Anoutchine. 

 Apouri Frascts Atrronse Banpetter, distinguished aathority on 
Spanish American archeology and early history, and lecturer in Columbia 
University, died in Seville, Spain, on March 19, aged seventy-four years. 
An extended account of Bandelier's life and activities will appear in the 
next issue. 

De Heney Fatsmeto Ospory of the American Museum of Natural 
History and Columbia University, New York, has delivered the Hitch- 
cock lectures for 1914 at the University of California, his subject being 
“Men of the Oid Stone Age in Europe: their Environment, Life, and 
Arr.” 

Da A. B. Lawns, assistant curator of African and Melanesian 
ethnology in the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, delivered 
an address at the Museum, November 22, on The Joseph N. Field South 
Pacific Expedition. 

Tse Société Paléontulogique et Archéologique de |'Arrondissement 
Judiciaire de Charleroy, France, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 
October 5, when an archeological excursion was made by its members and 

Tae Tenth Session of the Congrés Préhistorique de France will be 
held at Aurillac (Cantal), from August 23d to 29th, under the presidency 
af M. Pagt+Allary. The general secretary is Dr Marcel Baydouin, rue 
Linné:21, Paris. 

De Albert N. Gilbertson will have charge of the instruction in 
anthropology at the University of Minnesota in the absence of Dr Jenks, 
who is traveling in Europe and Africa, 

Recogns oF tae Past, volume XII, part v, consists of a table of 
contents, an index of the Hlustrations, and a gen¢ral indes of the first 
twelve volumes of the series. 

A LECTURE wae delivered on October 7 at the University of Birming- 
ham by Professor Arthur Keith, F.RUS., on “The Present Problems 
Relating to the Antiquity of Man" 
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Tue Imperial Society of the Friends of Natural History, Anthro- 
pology, and Ethnology, of Moscow, has elected Professor W. M- Davis 
to permanent membership. 

Proresson Groxce Geant MacConrpy of Yale University has been 
elected. a corresponding member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia. 

Ma F. W. Hones, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has been 
elected an honorary meniber of the Sociedad Cientifica Antonio Alzate 
of the City of Mexico, 

Da CLar& Wisstex has been elected vice-president of the Section of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences for 
the ensuing year. 

THe old Chateau at Les Eyzies (Dordogne) has been purchased by 
the French Government and will be converted into a museum of prehis- 
toric archeology. 

De J. Watter Fewxes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, haa 
beemelected a member of the Natiinal Academy of Sciences, | 

Tae Vienna Prehistoric Society was recently founded with Professor 
Moritz Hoernes, of the University of Vienna, as its president, 

Tee hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, is to be celebrated next February. 
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LA COMBE, A PALEOLITHIC CAVE IN THE DORDOGNE 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 
INTRODUCTION 
URIENG the summer of 1912, after having completed a tour of 
1) the paleolithic caves of France and Spain, | found myself 
in the picturesque little village of Les Eyxies with a desire 
to know more about troglodite culture and two or three weeks still 
at my disposal. I had always wanted to explore a Quaternary cave. 
Knowing this, Peyrony came to my rescuc. Some five years 
previously he had made a sounding near the entrance to the small 
cave of La Combe (Dordogne) about one hour's walk to the south 
of Les Eyzies, and had found enough in the way of Hint chips and 
bones to warrant furthersearch. Moreover within the cave Peyrony, 
Pevrille, and young Casimir Mercier, son of the proprietor, had 
each found several specimens, including a bone point with cleft 
hase, several perforated shells, and a polishing stone. The per- 
forated shells and polishing stone later came into possession of 
Professor Max Verworn of Bonn, Germany; while | obtained through 
purchase from Peyrony and Mercier the bone point and a few flint 
implements. 
| obtained a lease of the cave, arid with two workmen, Marcelin 
Berniche and Casimir Mercier, began excavations on August 5th. 
Qur route lay southward. We erossed the Beune and paralleled 
the narrow valley of La Gaubére to its source near the village of 
La Mouthe, that gave its name to the cavern in which Quaternary 
mural art was discovered by Riviére in 1893. From La Mouthe a 
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foot-path leads over a land elevation and down to the brink of a 
narrow valley, La Combe (meaning “little valley"), extending ina 
westerly direction and tributary to the Vezéré, only a few kilometers 
distant. At this point the little valley is almost precipitous along 
its northern boundary. At the top of the escarpment and less than 
i hundred metere above the stream bed are a number of caves, one 
of which is called La Combe, [t has a southwestern exposure and 
is ‘on the property of Francois Mercier whose farmhouse is at the 
bottom of the valley trough. 

Berniche accompanied me from Les Eyzies where he had arrived 
the same morning from Les Combarelles some two Klumeters: to 
the east of Les Eyzies. It was his father who sold the cavern of 
Les Combarelles to the French Government fora national monu- 
ment after paleolithic engravings had been discovered on its walls. 
Berniche had to his credit a wide experience in cave exploration, 
having been employed in that capacity for more than twenty years. 
For the last four years he had worked for Dr Lalanne at the famous 
rock shelter of Laussel; he was in fact the lucky workman who 
uncovered the remarkably bas relief of the female holding a bison 
horn. 

Cn ourarrival at La Combe a few lusty calls brought Casimir 
Mercier with his tools and the key to the cave: for the entrance 
had been walled up and the cave used asa storthouse, We began 
excavations outside the present limita of the eave proper and in 
line with the sounding made by Peyrony, who had sunk a pit te 
a depth of 1,6 meters. This pit we sankan additional 60 c., finding 
flint flakes, very few of which had been retouched. The deposit 
is dark yellow to reddish loam. Ata depth of 2.2 m: we struck a 
pure, stratified sterile layer of sand of brighter yellow than the loam. 
A smaller pit was sunk in the sand 1.2 m., and » bar of iron was 
driven an additional go © without reaching rock bottom. The 
sand deposit is of Tertiary age. The original pit waa more than 
3.m. outside the shelter of the overhanging rock at the entrance to 
the cave, From this as a point of departure the deposits were 
removed section by section in the direction of the entrance. The 
stone wall (west of the door) and door that guarded the cave entrance 
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were finally removed so that the excavations might continue 
uninterrupted to and within the cave proper (pl. x1). 

The cave has a depth of 7 m., a width of 5 m., and a maximum 
height above the floor acctrmulations of some 2m. It is the distal 
remnant of acave that originally had a depth of about 30m. The 
toof exposed to the surface had fallen in ages ago. A ground-plan 





Fic: 9.—Grommi-plan of La Combe. (8, #, large rocks, 


(fig. 9) will give at least a partial idea of the present and putst history 
of the cave as well as its relation to the escarpment. The jambs of 
what was once the cave entrance are scen in the lower half of plate 
xt, which is a view looking across the valley of La Combe to the 
south. 

The section just outside the entrance to the cavern revealed the 
following components, beginning at the top: 


§. Surface sui] am 
4. Yellow clay, Aurignacian industry .5 m. 


3. Yellow clay, Mousterian industry with conpa de poing common 6m. 
2, Reddish sandy clay, Archaic Monsterian industry with colithic 

fanivs 5 TH. 
1, Sands... Tertiary 


Both within the cave and outside the entrance foyers had been 
sunk by barbaric races. Not only because of the color but also on 
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account of the presence of potsherds and post-paleolithic kitchen 
refuse these black hearths were easily distinguishable from the 
yellow Aurignacian deposits into which they were stunk. I[n one 
or two cases they penetrated even into the Mousterian layer proper, 
thus bringing potsherds in close contact with coups de potng. Some 
hearths were superposed on other older hearths. The pottery 
dates from the first to the eleventh century a. D. 


Agcnaic MOUsTEBIAN 

To begin with the oldest industry, we found in the layer of red 
sandy clay many non-utilized flint chips and bone fragments. The 
Hints that could be called artifacts were somewhat rare in com- 
parison. The patination was pronounced and the angles were 
dften reduced by wear due to transport or use. If found in valley 
deposits these flinrs would easily pass for coliths. The notched 
scraper or spoke-shave is the most common type (fig. 10), This 
old industry at La Combe resembles that im the towest horizon at 





Fig. 10.-—Natthed scrapers or epoke-dhaves. Archiaie Monsterian. (]) 


La Micoque, but the specimens from La Micoque are not so worn. 
It resembles even more closely the lower layer in the classic station 
(upper terrace) of Le Moustier, the layer immediately below the 
level of the typical Mousterian points and side scrapers. At Le 
Moustier the worn condition of many of these archaic specimens is 
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likewise to be noted. Breuil reports a similar industry from the 
base of the floor accumulations of the small entrance (the one not at 
present used) at Font+le-Gaume. The eolithic type of cave 
industry was also found by Rutot in the cavern of Fond-de-Forét, 
Belgium; and by Schmidt in the lowest culture-bearing layer at 
Sirgenstein, southern Germany. 





Fis. t1.—Utiliee! and retouched! flint chipa Archaic Mouiterian, (4) 


The race that left the Archaic Mousterian industry was either 
lazy and careless or else incapable of producing anything but in- 
different results in the way of chipping flint. The nodilar crust 
shows on many of the specimens and a lack of method is manifest 
in the retouching or working of flint flakes (fig, 17), The result 
is that the chipping often shows on the bulb or inner surface of the 
flake instead of the outer surface or back, where one would expect 
to find it. In some specimens one margin is chipped from the bulb 
aide and the other from the back. Certam nodules from which 
fakes have been detached resemble rude Chellean forms (figs. 12 
and 13). These were fownd at the top of the Archaic Mousterian 
layer. One rude implement made from a quartzite pebble (fig. 14), 
the only one of its kind, was found near the base of the Archaic 
Mousterian deposit. The typical Mousterian side scraper and 
point as well as the conp de poing do not occur in the Archaic 
Mousterian layer (No, 2). In this lower layer were fownd curious 
points with thick squarish base (fig. 15). Here also was found a 
fragment of a large bone (8tson or Bos) that had seen extensive 
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service asa chopping block or compressor (fig, 16). Utilized bones. 
of this class first came into general notice’ throngh the researches 
of Dr Henri Martin in the Mousterian of La Quina (Charente), 
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Fi«a e—Filint ieplemene of pee-Chellewy type, Archale Mouuierian, it) 


where they are very abundant, They have also. been found by 
Pittard at a station in the valley of Les Rebitres (Dordogne), and 








‘Many yeare ago Dopont ditcovered utilized hoes aaeocioted with Mousterian 
stone incustry in the cave if Hasilipe, Belgium, 
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elsewhere by others. The bone compressors found by Martin and 
Pittard are however associated with upper Mousterian ‘stone 





Pig. 14.—Ride quartzite liniplenment. Atchaic Mousterian. (|) 








Fie. 13.—Archale Mousterian points. {{} 

industry characterized by the side scraper and the point. The 
specimen from La Combe came from the base of the Archaic 
Mousterian, After the termination of my work at La Combe | 
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visited Professor Commont at Amiens and Jearned that he had 
recently found similar bone compressors in the gravel pit of Boutmy- 
Muchembled at Montiéres, a suburb of Amiens. This pit is in 
the lowest or fourth (youngest) terrace, The utilized bone frag- 
ments were found in a whitish gravelly deposit below the recent 
loess and associated with Mousterian industry and «a warm fauna. 
Comment believes the deposit to date from the Riss-Wirm inter- 
glacial epoch, Montitres:and La Combe therefore would seem to 
prove that bone compressors were in use during the ancient archaic 
Mousterian phase, 
TYPICAL MovsTERIAN 

Immediately above the reddish sandy layer is a thick deposit 
of yellow clay, the lower half of which contains typical Moustenan 
industry and the upper half Aurignacian industry. ‘There is no 
pereeptible intervening sterile layer. 





Fyo. 16.—Bone compres- Fr t7.—Archaic Moustorian farm from the 
eo.  Aréchale Mowsterian. base of the typical Mowsterian layer, ¢4) 
‘ed 

Near the base of the Mousterian proper one still enrounters 
scattering specimens of the archaic types common to the layer of 
redilish sandy clay beneath (figs. 17 and iS). At the muldle and 
upper Mousterian levels are found the classic side scraper {racleir) 
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and point, as well as a relatively large number of comps de porng, 
usually rather small and of the Acheulian type: the largest of these 
has a maximum length of 12 ¢. and the amallest 4.8¢. The collec- 





Fis, ré—Archaic Mowsterian type from the base of tho typical 
Mowstertan layer. (2) 


tion from La Combe comprises some 30 coups de poing. This type 
of specimen is rare in the deposits of caves and rock shelters. In 
the great station of La Ferrassie (Dordogne), for example, the finding 
of a coup de poing is an event of unusual inmportance. 

On the last day of our excavations and within a few minutes of 
closing time Berniche found one of the finest conps de peing that 
€ver came from a paleolithic cave (fig. 19). It was found:in situ 
at a depth of less than a meter from the surface, The specimen 
is intact; the flint is of excellent quality and from the heart of a 
nodulevgs indicated by the small bit of nodular surface (near the 
base), the plane of which is perpendicular to the plane of the length- 
and-breadth axis of the specimen. The work is dane with a delicate 
sense ofsymmetry. The implement is:more pointed than the typical 
fimande of the valley deposits in northern France, resembling more 
in form and workmanship a late Acheulian implement found by 
©. Herman in 1906 at Miskolcz, Hungary. The Hungarian 
specimen is however considerably smaller than the one from La 
Combe. Within a few centimeters from the fine specimen we found 
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another coup de doing, larger and of much cruder workmanship. 
The flint of which it was made was likewise of poorer quality. In 





Pig. t9-—Conp de polity from the typical Miueterian layer. if) 


the Mousterian layer were found flint drills and hamimerstancs of 
which fhgures 20 and 21 are good examples. The hammerstone is 
a Water-worm (uartzite pelible and is abraded at several points. 

[n both the archaic and typical Mousterian horizons were foun! 
sinall, carefully selected, nearly spherical pebbles of which figure 
22 ina good example. The presence of these so-caller! balls, or 
spheroids, of which some were at least artificially shaped in part, 
has bren noted in numerous deposits of Mousterian land even pre- 
Mousterian) age. One of the firat to mention them was de Roche- 
brune as carly ag 1866. Chauvet illustrates examples from the 
Churente and elsewhere. Martin reports the finding of 76 cal- 
careous spheroids at the Mousterian atation of La Quina (Charente). 
At Les Rebiéres I, a Mousterian station in the Dordogne, Pittard 
found a curious association of bulls in groups of three. The balls 
thus grouped were nearly alwaya of quartzite. He also found 
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calcareous spheroids, many of them pecked into shape. There are 
several theories regardmg the use to which these stone balls were 
put, Were they gaming stones, or did they serve a more practical 





Foe. 20,—Fiint drill. Typical Fic. rt.—Hammerstone of quartzite from 
Sfuousterium iis) typical Mousterian layer. (7) 


purpose as sling-stones, or perhaps ilas similar to the weapon in 
use among the natives of the southem part of South America? 
Darwin describes two kinds of bolas. 
One consists of two round Stones, 
covered with leather and united by a 
thong about cight feet long; the other 
kind has “three balle united] by thongs 
to a common center.” The finding 
by Pittard of these balls in groups of 
three favors the presumption that bolas 
of the triple-ball type were used by 
the Mousterians of western Europe. ) ) 
The bolas had been Jost or Iaid aside Feo a2—Selected pebble 


intact, but the skin covering ane unit- bss wr aie Mousterian 





ing thongs have long since decayed, 
leaving the three balls in a tell-tale position. 
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AURIGNACIAN 


\s has been said, there was no sterile layer eeparating the 
Mousterian horizon from the Aurignacian. The latter was the 








Fas 24.—Siide saTapet from the typical Mowaterian layer. (J) 


last paleolithic occupancy af the cave. There seem to be no types 
representing the earliest and latest phases of Aurignacian culture, 
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The oldest distinct lithic type is the Chatelperren blade (fig. 25), 
which first made its appearance near the summit of the lower Aurig- 
nacian, On the whole the industry is typical or middle Aurignacian, 
The combination graver-perlorater reproduced in figure 26 seems 


: 
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Fre. ¢¢—Chitelperron blades (rom the Aurignacian layer. (1/12) 


to be of an early type; but those represented in figure 27 are not 
earlier than the middle Aurignacian, the lateral graver with 
notch (fig. 28) is even suggestive of the upper Aurignacian. Many 
splinter-like chips produced in the manufacture of gravers were 
found in the Aurignacian deposit. Implements of the type shown 
in figure 29 were rather common. One end of the blade-like flake 
is chipped to a point; while the other is rounded by chipping to form 
anend scraper, The Jateral margins are retouched. The working 
shows only on the outside of the flake. 

A remarkably fine flint blade (fig. 30) was found in a gently 
oblique position, It measures 15:2 ¢. in length and is made of a 
vellowish flint similar to the well-known "beeewax” tint of Pres- 
signy-le-Grand (Indreet-Loire). The base is square, The right 
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Fm. 2—Combinating 
faver-petiocstor, Aurig 
nactinepech.. (1/1) 








Fic. 28.—Combination ern Ver Fic. sen erapet., A — 
amt epokeshare. Aurignacian a) irignacian opoch. 
epoch. (rie) 
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margin is retouched for ita entire length, as is also the left margin 
for more than 2:c., thus giving to the blade a distmct point. The 
left margin ts likewise retouched for a space of 4 c. beginning at 


i 


jai, 





Fam go.—Long pomted flint Fic. gi—Flint knivee | (Autigoucian epoch. (7) 
blade, Autignacion epoch. (4) 


the base. The only secondary working to be seen.on the inner or 
nuclear face of the blade is on the left margin from 3 to 6 c. below 
Flint knives similar to the larger one in figure 31 were common, 
Carinate scrapers (fig. 32) were comparatively rare. 
A number of crude hammerstones were found m the Aungnacian 
deposit. The quartz pebble reproduced in figure 33 is a good 
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example. Slight abrasions centrally located on each side seem to 
inditate that this specimen might have served also-as an anvil 
stone, A flat elongate pebble from a fine-grained crystalline 
igneous rock is one of the smallest anvil stones (fig. 34) found at 
La Combe. 

In comparison with the primitive Mousterians the Aurignacians 
were men of new ideas, practical as well us esthetic, In the early 





Fic. 43,—Carinate scrapers. Aurignacian cpoch, (9) 


days of the science it was customary to speak of the two grand 
divisions of the Stone Age as the period of chipped stone implements 
and the period of polished stone implements, [Later the terms 
paleolithic and neolithic came mnto general use, and fortunately ad, 
since the terms formerly employed had become misnomers for two 
reasons. In the first place perhaps more than half of the neolithic 
stone implements were never polished: and secondly stone objects 
of undoubted paleolithic age bearing marks of the polishing process 
have been reported [rom various stations, including Les Eyzies, 
Laussel, Lt Ferrassie, and La Combe, to mention otily the Dordogne. 
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The art of polishing bone in palevlithic times is ‘a phenometnon of 
commen occurrence and need not enter into the discussion here: 
For some reason not easily explained it never occurred to any of 
the paleolithic races to polish Hint implements. In fact the polishing 
process in paleolithic times, so far as stone is concerned, seems to 
have been wholly incidental and not a méans to an enc. The 





Fra, $a.—Hatnmerstone of quarts. Aurignacian Fee, 34.— Pebile tel 46 on anvil 
epoch. ()) stone. Aurignarian epoch. (]) 


abrasions on a primitive hammerstone and anvil stone are the results 
ol their use as such and not of their manufacture. This is likewise 
true-of the polished facets on the upper and nether rubbing- of 
grind-stone; and the constant polishing of bone needles would finally 
leave grooves in the stone on which the work was done. 

A fine example of the rubbing stone (fig. 35) was found in situ 
within the cave-on the western side and at a depth of 50 c: from the 
surface of the ¢ave deposit. It is a weathered, slightly Hatrenerl 
oval water-worn pebble from a rock of igneous origin. The op- 
posite sides are much reduced by polishing; the pebble had been 
extensively employed evidently as the upper or active rubbing 
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stone: In the center of each polished surface are two groups of 
scars. The pebble had therefore been used as an anvil stone or a 








Fim. 93.—_ambinntion mbting stone, Fi. 36— Granite pebbie that had served 
lumiverstone, anil anvil oe chapinitig i @ rubbing etome. Aurignaciin epoch, 
blk. Autignacian epoch. ih) ch) 





Fic, 37.—Combination passive rubbing atone and chopping block. 
Autignacian epoch, (4) 


chopping block, The battered ends and the bruised condition of 
one of the margins prove that the pebble had likewise functioned 
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as a hammerstone. The relation of the contused to the polished 
surfaces establishes the fact that the implement had last served as 
a rubbing stone. A few weathered granite pebbles that had been 
employed as active rubbing stones were found, One of these is 
reproduced in figure 36. In figure 37 is represented a fragment of 
what must have been a rather large nether or passive rubbing stone. 
It has a thickness of 6c. Eoth sides bear evidence of extensive 
wear. The piece was likewise employed as an anvil stone, It is a 
compact fine-grained granitoid rock. 

That paleolithic man was quick to seize upon objects in nature 
that bore a resemblance to some cherished or familiar form is at- 





Fic. 98.—Perforate! effigy stone resembling a bird's head 
From the Aurignacian layer. (4) 


tested by numerous examples dating from various epochs. There 
are in the first place the flints which fortuitously or otherwise 
resemble animal forms familiar to man. Examples may be found 
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in almost any ancient gravel bed, Thev might well have attracted 
the attention of carly man. Whether they did or did not is a 
question that has not yet been definitely answered. Whether a 
freak of nature may also be classed us a fetich depends entirely on 
human association. li found in a place of human habitation, and 
especially if nature's work has been supplemented in some unmis- 
takable way, all reasonable doubt is removed. For example, 
Pevrony found, in the Aurignacian layer at La Ferrassie, « flint 





Fra, .39-—Bone poms: with clef: Fit, @0-——Bane polldhers. Aurlgnocian 
bose, Aurignurlah epoch. ({) epoch. (2) 


nodule bearing a marked resemblance to a human cranium with 
the two orbits, nasal bridges between, ete, In addition some olf 
the asperities had been artificially removed, thus enhancing the 
likeness. Examples might be cited dating from times long sub- 
sequent to the paleolithic, For example, Flinders Petrie found in a 
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prehistoric temple at Abydos ape figures in terra-cotta and ivory; 
also pieces of stone rudely blacked our to suggest baboons. With 
them was a single unworked flint nodule of suitable size and shape, 
which "seems to have been kept for its likeness to a baboon.” In 
the Aurignactan layer at La Combe we found a calcareous rock 
roughly shaped like the head of a bird with short beak (fig, 38). 
The eye is represented by a perforation presumably natural and 
apparently rendered somewhat more shapely by artificial means. 
This piece would have made an excellent hammerstone, but it was 
evidently preserved for less prosaic uses. The original crust of 
the rock is everywhere intact except for aslight chip removed from 
the base of the neck. 





Fie. 4t.— Piece of worked ivory. Fic. ¢2,— Perfonited toc-bone of the rein- 
Aurignacian epoch, (4) doer, Aurignactun epoch, (7) 


Implements of bone and horn were rare, there being but a single 
point with cleft base, rypical of the beginning of the middle Aurig- 
nacian (hg. 39). Three bone polishers are shown in figure 40, The 
largest was evidently made from the rib of some large animal, 
Only one: piece of ivory was encountered, an implement cut from 
near the center of the tusk (hg. 41). 

Among various phalanges of the reindeer one first phalanx of 
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the inner functional digit (ITT) of the right foot has a squarish and 
what seems to be an artificial perforation near the proximal end 
(fig. 42). 

The Aurignacians are known to have been a race of surprisingly 
artistic ability. And they accomplished what they did without a 
background of art inheritance: for their predecessors, the archaic 
Mousterians, left nothing that might be called art in the strict 
sense—only utilitarian artifacts. Any efforts they might have made 
along artistic lines were of a perishable nature and have completely 
disappeared. The presence of bits of ochre and oxide of manganese 
in deposits of Mousterian age at numerous stations suggests the 
practice of painting or tattooing the body; at all events the use of 
red and black coloring matter for purposes ceremonial, magical, 
ornamental, or otherwise; for many of the pieces were genuine 
crayons with worm facets. Peyrony reports the finding of mineral 
colors not only in the Mousterian layers at La Ferrassie, Pech de 
l'Aze, Tabaterie, and Combe-Capelle, but also in practically every 
Mousterian deposit excavated by him. [t is possible therefore 
that the fine arts had their birth in man’s love of color (aa-well as of 
form) and that the old Neanderthal race made at least a beginning 
in that field. Certain it is that the love of Ornament is at least as 
old as, if net older than, the fine arts, 

At La Cotmbe several fragments of ocher were found, especially 
in the Aurignacian level. The Aurignacians were in fact the first 
to leave a permanent record in the fields of sculpture, bas relief, 
engraving, and painting. It is a pity their robes and shields of 
bison skin could not have survived; for both offered fitting surfaces 
for embellishment. No art objects, either portable or mural, 
were found at La Combe, but various ornaments were encountered. 
The canine of a stag with the root worked down on both sides and 
perforated, and with three tally marks on the side of the crown, is 
reproduced in figure 43. 

A large incisor of the stag’ is grooved near the end of the root 
(fig. 44). The dentine has been cut away in such manner as to 
leave a distinct shoulder in the direction of the root end only. In 
the end of the root there is the beginning of a conical perforation. 
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Perforated animal teeth were quite extensively employed as a 
means of ornament during the upper paleolithic period, So far as 
I have been able to ascertam, no perforated human teeth have 
hitherto been reported from a European paleolithic cave: My 
surprise and satisfaction were both great, therefore, on finding one 
such tecth at La Combe. It iso large lower left first or second 
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Fic. 9 43.— Perforated Fic. g4-—Grooved Fr, a3—Perforated human 
canine toxMhad the stag 8 inciser af the stag. lower molar tooth. Aurignacien 
bearing tally marks. Au» Aurignactin epoch. epoch, (1/1) 

Fignaclas epoch. (1/1) (aja) 


molar-with unusually large and apreading tuots (fig. 45). On the 
front face of the anterior root is a conical hole that passes entirely 
through the root. The posterior root being in the way, no attempt 
wast made to bore from the other side. It should be remembered 
that perforated teeth almost without exception have but « single 
root. Above and leading to the hole are-a number of distinct 
incisions, and belaw the hole isa short gutter leading to the tip of 
of the root. The tooth has been submitted toa number of experts 
(A. Hedlitka, J. W. Gidley, G. 5. Miller. G- A. Dorsey, F. A. Lucas, 
W. D. Matthew, and Roy Andrews), all of whom agree that it is 
human. Dr F.C. Baldwin of New Haven, a dentist, is of the same 
opinion. He has extracted molar teeth as large as the one from 
La Combe and with roots perhaps equally spreading. 

While the use of human teeth as ornaments seems to have been 
very rare indeed among the paleolithic cave<iwellers of Europe, 
the practice was more common in the New World, especially in 
South America, Many human teeth with perforated or worked 
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roots, evidently once serving as ornaments, were found at Sacea- 
huaman, Peru, in 1912, by the expedition in charge of Professor 
Hiram Bingham of Yale University. 

Parts of the human skeleton are known to have been adapted 
as Objects of adornment or tility both in the Old World and the 
New, At the cave of Le Placard (Charente), M. de Maret found 
several cranial calottes that had been so fashioned as to serve as 
drinking cups. They are of Solutrean and Magdalenian age; some 
of them were recently published by Breuil and Obermaier. Small 
bone disks cut from the walls of the human cranium, some of them 
perlorated for suspension, have been found in French stations dating 
from the neolithic period: 

Tn the Edwin Harness Mound of Ohio, Mr W. C. Mills gathered 
interesting data bearing on the use of the human jaw, both upper 
and lower, as an ornament. Examples of the lower jaw are more 
frequent than of the upper, A mandible with a perfect set of teeth 
was selected, the ascending rami broken away and a hole bored on 
each side of the symphysis. In one instance where three incisor 
teeth were missing, they had been replaced by incisors of the deer, 
The long roots of the deer incisors were cut off so that the teeth 
might fit properly in the human sockets. The ascending rami of 
this particular specimen were left intact save for notches cut near 
the neck, indicating that the jaw was suspended from this point. 
The coronoid process is'also slightly worked, “and parts of the body 
of the jaw show polishing and cutting,” ‘The superior manillary 
Was converted into ornaments by cutting away the bone from the 
face well above the alveoles and leaving the palate intact, The 
posterior palatine catials served as perforations for the suspension 
of the jaw; these had been enlarged by boring. 

There was something in the white smooth enamel of teeth, both 
human and animal, that appealed to the primitive esthetic sense. 
It was no easy matter to make the perforations preliminary to the 
stringing or otherwise suspending. The teeth in sity reproduced in 
a measure the desired effect and removed the necessity of making 
the perforations. Hence the use of the jaw with its already strung 
teeth. The jaws of other animals, such as the mountain lion, black 
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bear, and wildcat, were used in the same manner. Since primitive 
races are not well versed in comparative anatomy, it is probable that 
parts of the human anatomy were employed sometimes unwittingly. 
The replacing of human incisors by deer incisors would seem to 
favor such a view. 

Ac the Roebuck site, eight miles from Prescott, Ontario, Mr 
Harlan 1, Smith recently found both tools and ornaments made of 
human bone. The proxtmal half of a human ulna, for example, 
was converted into a bone punch. Several circular disks, some four 
inches in diameter and cut from the human cranium, were each 
perforated in several places evidently in part at least for purposes 
of suspension. The site is thought by Smith to be [roquoian. 

Among the most notable examples of appropriating human 
bones for decorative purposes were reported by Putnam and 
Willoughby from the Hopewell and Tumer mounds in Ohio. The 
incised pattern on pieces of the human femur fram the Hopewell 
mound and on an ulna from the Turmmer mound are elaborate and 
evidently of special symbolic as well as decorative import, 

The perforated. teeth, including one human molar to which 
reference has already been made, prove that the art-loving Aurig- 
nacians were likewise fond of ornament. Pen- 
dants of bone and {vory, as well as perforated 
shells, were objects of personal adornment. 
So far as shells are concerned), both bivalves 
and univalves were employed, the latter how- , 
ever predominating. The cave men used mot = Fai. 46—Perfor- 
only shells of existing species, but alsa fossil St *hell of Arca. 
shells from the Miocene Faluns of Touraine. At pari cid iiaiii 
La Combe we found only ane perforated shell of 
a bivalve, that of Arca (fig. 46). Of univalves we discovered 
more than a-score. Some of these are in a fragmentary con- 
dition, so that it is not possible to say whether they had been 
perforated or not. They include Litlorina litteria (fig. 47), ZL. obta- 
sala (fig. 48), Purpura fapillus (fig. 49), Turritella sp. (fig. 50), 
Nassa, and Natica; all are marine forms evidently brought from the 
Atlanti¢ ocean more than 160 kilometers to the westward, Ac- 
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cording to Professor A. E, Verrill they resemble the forme: still 
living in Epglish waters of the North Sea.’ The perforations are 








Fro.4at.—Perforated ahells of Literina Fis. 48.—Perioruted ehells of Liftorina 
filiorias Aurignacian epoch. (1/1) oWurs, Aurignacian epoch. (1/1) 


usually round, some however are in the shape of slits made evidently 
by sawing back and forth (fig. 48). 

Some of the graves in the coves of Mentone ate marked by a 
prealigality in. the use of shell ornament.. The skeleton found by 
Riviére in the cave of Cavillon was accompanied by perforated 
shells to a nuniber exceeding 200 on the skull and 41 about the 





Fro 49—Perlorated shells of Purpura lap Fr. §0—Pertorated! shell of 7'ar- 
ian Aurignucian epoch. (1/6) Fifeiia ap. Auriguiciun epoch. (1/1) 


leg-bones just below the knee. Immediately over the skeleton 
of a child discovered by Riviére in the Grotte des Enfanis wore more 
than a thousand shells of Nessa neritea that had evidently been 
attached to a belt. The adomment of the men was even richer 
than that of the women, as noted by Verneau in the cave of Barma 
(Grande, 
Recest HEARTHS 

Five recent hearths were encountered at La Combe. Two of 

these were outside the cave proper, two were just within the cave 


' Deshayes had) previously noted that L. ditoria ahelle from Cro-Magnon reaemible 
chosley the same species now living in sotthern waters, 
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and undermeath the stone wall placed there by the present pro- 
palates and one well within the cave. These hearths were all 

rognized by their black color and the loose disturbed condition 
of the deposit. In one were a few fragments of a very coarse- 
grained poorly fired kind of pottery, parts of at least two vessels, 
One of these has a thickness at the rim of 12 mm., the other 15 mm. 
The curvature proves that the vessels must have been of large 
size. Judging from the straight squarish finish at the rim the walls 
of the vessels must have been approximately vertical, They were 
left here in Gallo-Roman times by a barbaric race. The pottery 
from the other hearths is comparatively fine-grained, well-fred, and 
turmmerl on the wheel. It represents types that were common from 
the If] to the XI century a. pb! There are fragments of three 
vessels dating from the V or VI century. The walls are thin, the 
bottom flat, the sides rounding, with a bedy diameter much greater 
than that at the gracefully recurved rim, In one of the three there 
is a relief ornament on the shoulder produced by pressure of the 
finger-end against the interior, There is a quantity of iron rust 
on the tim of this particular sherd, In two of the hearths were 
fragments of large pitchers of terra-cotta wire, The short spouts 
are bridged at the rim, and the vertically placed loop handles are 
especially strong. This type belongs to the Middle Ages from the 
VIII to the XI century. 





Fauna 

The faunat of the Archaic Mousterian includes the horse, Bos 
primigenius, Cervus elaphus, and Capra ibex. The first three of 
these recurred in the typical Monsterian, where we likewise found 
Ursus spelens, Sus scrofa, Arctomys marmotta, and fox. The Aurig- 
facian faunal remains comprise the wolf, Ursws speleus, Cervus 
elaphus, Sus scrofa, Bos primigenius, Capra sbex, and reindeer. 

Cox clusion 

In a summary of the results at La Combe two features stand 

out prominently: (1) The Archaic character of the oldest industry 


i Determination by M, Pages-Allary. 
© For the greater part identified by Dr George F. Eaton. 
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represented by quantities of rude implements with eolithic facies: 
(2) the relative abundance of coups de poing in the typical Mousterian 
layer. In excavating this paleolithic cave the author had two 
purposes in view, both of which were realized. The lesser of these, 
the systematic gathering of an authentic collection, is by no means 
unimportant, The chief object-was a personal test of the European 
system of paleolithic classification. The absence at La Combe 
of distinct alternating sterile layers increased the difficulties in the 
way of a clear-cut demonstration, To any one familiar with the 
problem, however, the sequence was unmi takable: Archaic Mous- 
terian, typical Mousterian, and Aurignacian, 

Any lingering doubt due to the obscurity of the conditions at 
La Combe was dispelled by personal tests made at other stations. 
One day waa spent at the rock shelter of La Ferrassie (Dordogne) 
in company with Messrs Capitan and Peyrony, the lessees. “There 
the sequence is visible at a glance, owing to the comparative dark- 
ness of the relic-bearing deposits, Beginning with the Acheulian, 
I found a coup de poing after five minutes’ work with my steel 
hook. Later [ gathered in turn typical specimens fram ‘the suc- 
cessive horizons—lower and upper Mousterian, and lower, middle, 
and upper Aurignacian, 

At the cave of Castillo, near Puente Viesgo, northern Spain, 
where I spent two weeks with Professor Ubermaier (in charge of the 
excavations), the sequence is equally clear and even more com- 
prehensive. The section has a total thickness of about 13 meters 
composed of altermating sterile-and relic-bearing layers, the latter 
numbering. twelve. Beginning with the oldest, they are: three 
layers of Mousterian age, four Aurignacian, one Solutrean, two 
Magdalenian, one Azilian, and one eneolithic, the last representing 
the transition from the neolithic to the age of metals. {t will thus 
be seen that in a single station there is represented nearly the entire 
system of a classification, which js likewise justified by a compara- 
tive study of many stations. 

Yate Usivexsrry 

ew Haves, Coxnecrrcut 


THE RUENS OF ESPIRITU PAMPA, PERU 
By HIRAM BINGHAM 


TN July, ror, while visiting Don Pedro Duque in Santa Ana, in 
the Province of Convenctén, Department of Cuzco, Peru, | 
learned that in 1902°a local prospector, riamed Lopez Torres, 

eaid he had seen some Inca ruins in the mondofa at a difficult 
place toreach, named Conservidayoc, Lopez Torres had died, and 

T could find no one, cither in Santa Ana or in the village of Vil- 

cabamba, the nearest village of any importance to Conservidayoc, 

who had seen the ruins or who had even been near them, 

Thanks to the coiperation of the government officials, however, 
we succeeded in finding some Indians in the village of Pamparconas, 
near Vilcabamba, who had been in Conservidayoc. Enlisting their 
services as puides and carriers, we descended the hitherto unmapped 
Pampaconas river for four days, most of the time on foot over a 
trail that was impassable for dogs or mules. 

At the end of a difficult jowmey in a country where there is 
extremely little flat land, we found, at an elevation of about 3,300 
feet above sea level, a small) alluvial plain. It was called Espiritu 
Pampa, or Pampa of Ghosts, and was covered with dense forest and 
jungle (fig. 60). A few members of the Campa tribe of savages 
(figs. 55-58) had made some recent clearings. The region was 
called Conservidayoc, a Spanish-Quichua hybrid meaning a place 
possessing the quality of preservation, 

In one of the clearings we located the ruins of a village which 
had eighteen or twenty primitive circular dwellings. All that 
remained were walls from two to three feet in hetght with a single 
opening. The measurements oi these ruins are given in the accom- 
panying table. 

These houses were arranged in an irregular group. In the 
woods not far away there seemed to be the remains of other circular 

Ios 
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houses of about the came size, with walls from three to four feet 
in height. 
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On 2 promontory above this alluvial plain was a rectangular 
ruin of Inca style about 12 ft.xX14 ft. Leading from it down to 
the plain we noticed the remains of a stairway nearly a third of a 
mile in length made of rough blocks of stone, the éteps being four 
to five feet in width, the risers about a foot in height, and the treads 
a foot and a half deep. 

Half an hour's walk from the ruined village of circular houses 
is a place called Eromboni Pampa, where there are several terraces 
and a long rectangular building, 192 fect in length and 24. feet m 
width, with twelve doors in front and twelve behind, the doors 
being about 3.5 feet in width. The building was in a ruinous 
condition, none of the roof remaining, much of the walls being 
almost totally destroyed, and none of the stone lintels of the door- 
ways being in place, One section of the wall appeared to have 
been plastered with mud. Near here was a fountain with three 
short spouts (pl. x11, 3), somewhat resembling the fountain men- 
tioned by Squier and Bandelier on the Island of Titicaca. 
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About 200 yards away was the most important group of the 
Espiritu Pampa ruins. These were all, with one exception, rec- 
tangular, All except one or two had gable ends (fig. 59), One of 
the buildings stood apart and was rounded at one end, having a 
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single door at the other end, Another, standing by itself, appeared 
to have no door at all. Its four niches are arranged with extreme 
irregularity, and are more than two feet deep, an unusual dimen- 
sion. It had also a recessed niche outside, facing the litte plaza 
around which the buildings were grouped. 

Most of these buildings resemble those at Chogquequiray in 
being built of rough blocks of stone, not squared or otherwise 
fashioned, except occasionally on the corners and in the doorways. 
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Pi. §3:—Plcrced grave stone ond Inca-stonr utensils found) by Sanvedia, and Inco 
potiery now ia wae at the euger plantation of Conmservidayoc in the 
Pammaconas valley. (Photo. by Hiram Binghnarn:) 





Fic. §4:—Tliree Jorge characteristic Ince jars found at Conservidarce in the Pampa. 
come valley. (Photo. by Hiram Hingham.) 
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The stones were land m mud. The lmtels of the doors were not 


monolithic, but were made of three or four long narrow stone blocks. 

The two most important buildings of this group were carefully 
constructed, and were well provided with niches symmetrically 
arranged. The niches in these houses are all small, being about a 





Fro. $5-—Group of Campa Indians at Eepirita Pampa, Pampaconas valley, 
(Photo. by H: L. Tucker.) 


foot deep and nearly a foot and a half in height. The gable encs 
of these houses were ornamented by roughly cylindrical blocks 
protruding at the point where the wooden rafters had once been. 
These two houses were situated on an artificial terrace, but their 
entrances faced the hillside, and they had no windows, unless 
possibly the small openings high up on the side walls be considered 
a6 ventilating wmdows (pl. x11, 2). 

The drawing (fig. $2) gives a good idea of the general arrangement 
of this group, and. of the-relative sizes of the houses. 

The inside dimensions of the principal buildings as shown on the 
plan of the ruins at Espiritu Pampa are as follows: 
Room A. Lengeheas ft.: widtho1.6 ft.: thickness of walls 3.2 ft. 

= EB, “ gag , See". 


* C. (Walls in too ruinous condition to make inside measurements 
practicable.) 
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Room Dd. 
an E. 
ae F. 
ae G. 
ia H. 
ai I. 
ii }. 
Fotintain L. 
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(Walls in tow ruinous condition to make inside measurements 


fe: width 14.6 fe. 


practicable.) 
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Pra §6.—Caninas with pointed faces Uving at Espiritu Pampa in the Pampaconas 
valley. The one-cyed man on the left te the chief af the emal! group living there. 
(Phote, by H. L. Tucker, } 
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The present Indians call this group of houses Tendi Pampa. 

Rooms H and I are on a lower terrace. M is the stairway 
leading from the upper to the lower terrace. Nearly all the houses 
have potsherds and some have charcoal remains. 
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FiG, §7.—a Campa Indian in Connervide per, He le anid to be one of the jeacling 
men of the wibe, ani] to have three wives. (Photo, by H.W, Poote;) 


In rooms. H and I the corners are laid up with more care than 
the other buildings. There are far more niches, atid evidently 
these were the houses of the chief people of the place. As the doors 
face the terrace, there is no outlook, and the houses had no windaws 
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except little ventilators, as shown in plate xmt,2, In these two rooms 
we found fragments of better pottery than in the other buildings, 
This may have been due to the fact that H and I appeared to be 
unknown to the Indians, as they had been covered with very dense 
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Fic. §8.—Two of the wives of the chile! of the group o Catnpa lmliane at Empirity 
Pampa, and three of hte ¢hiidren. (Photo. by HL OL. Tucker.) 


vines and heavy jungle. The niches in these two rooms were about 
1 foot in depth, 1.5 in height, and z.2in width. These were roughly 
the measurements of all the niches in the group, except those in E, 

The walls of room K were in a very ruinous condition, and it was 
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impossible to be sure whether this building was constructed at the 
same time as the others or not. There is no reason why it should 
not have been a primitive chapel, built by the missionaries near the 
old Inca settlement. The fact that the walls have not stood as 
well as those of the other structures might be taken to Indicate a 





Pim.. 59—tabke end.of @ bouse at Espiritu Pampa. 
{Phote. ty Hiram Hingham.) 


later and more hasty construction. The semicircular end of the 
building isnot characteristic of Inca architecture. Atthe same time, 
the primitive circular and oval houses near the modern Indian 
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huts might lead one to conclude that this was an earlier ruin than 
the characteristic Inca houses near by. 

A small fountain (fig. 61) near the dodrless house gave an 
opportunity for water-jara to be filled without goig any great 
distance, 





Fic. 60,—General view of typleal jungle at Espiritu Pampa. showing ln foreground Lhe 
east end of building H. with projecting cylindrical stone. 
(Photo, by Hiram Bingham.) 


In and around the houses were remains of water-jars, numerous 
potsherds, and pieces of several fine Inca aryballi. Two or three 
small bronze axes had been picked up in this vicinity by the Indians, 
and Senor Saavedra, a Peruvian who had a very primitive sugar 
plantation not many miles away, was using three or four large Inca 
jars which he had found in the woode near the ruins (fig. 54). 
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Near the plantation Saavedra reported discovering several 
bottle-shaped graves covered with flat stones, One of these flat 
stones was pierced, as shown in the Ulustration (fig. 53), and this 





Pi. G2.—Siighe firuntaln near bullding 1 ot Espirit Pape. 
(Photo. by Hiram Bingham.) 


hole was covered with a thin piece of beaten silver, In the graves 
he said he hac! found nething except some very yellow clay, Be- 
sides the bronze axes and the characteristic sherds, he had also 
found several stone mortars and pestles. 

With one exception, everything about the fragmenta of pottery 
and the architecttrre of the houses was unquestionably Inca. ‘This 
exception was the presence of a dozen or fifteen roughly made 
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Spanish roofing tiles of varying sizes. On account of the small. 
number of them and of the great irregularity of their sizes (one of 
them was 1.6 feet in width, another 1.9 in width; one was 1.6 feet 
in length, another 1.9 feet), it seemed to me possible that these 
tiles had been made experimentally by recent Peruvians or possibly 
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Fic. 62.—Stone bridge at the ruina of Espiritu Pampa. (Photo. by HH. 'W. Foote.) 


early Spanish missionaries, who might have come to this place three 
centuries ago. The Indians could offer no explanation of the 
mystery: Apparently none of the houses ever had tiled rools, as 
the number of fragments was not enough to cover more than a few 
square feet, and nearly all were outside the buildings. 
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I believe that the ruins of Espiritu Pampa were constructed by 
the Incas, possibly soon after the Spanish occupancy of Cuzco, 
when, under the young Inca Manco and his sons, they eccupied this 
region: Arable land was extremely scarce, and here on this alluvial 





Fig. 63.—-Weat end of tuliding FL showing projecting colindrical gtones and wwe 
Tecfing tile’, @ number of which were found lying near these rules. 
(Photo, by Hiram Bingham.) 


fan, the largest within a radius of many miles, they were able to 
raise coca, peanuts, corn, yucca, and other semitropical products. 

In the Relacién of Diego Rodriguez de Figueroa of hia visit 
to the Inca Tity Cusi Yupanqui (published and edited by Dr 
Richard Pietschmann), there is an account of his meeting the Inca 
in the village of Pampaconas, The Inca evidently came from 
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somewhere down in the monfafla—it may have been from Espiritu 
Pampa. | 

Rodriguez relates how he received a present at Pampaconas 
from the Inca Titu Cusi of a macaw and two hampers of peanuts. 

It was interesting to find that the Indians at Espiritu Pampa had 
eight tame macaws which they were planning to send to market, 
and that Saavedra had quantities of ine peanuts, 

There appears to be no reason why the ruins of Espiritu Pampa 
are not those of the residence of the Inca Titu Cusi Yupanqui in 
1565. | 

So far.as | am aware, no other Inca ruine have been found so 
low down in the Amazon jungles. The elevation here is about 
3.300 feet above sea-level. The location is lat. 12° 55° 5,, long, 
73° 24° W..-as determined by Mr Kai Hendriksen, the topographer 
of the expedition. 
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PREHISTORIC OBJECTS FROM A SHELL-HEAP AT ERIN 
BAY, TRINIDAD 


Br J. WALTER FEWKES 
[NTRODUCTION 


| fe the wmter of 1912-13 the author visited the Lesser Antilles 
with a view of gathering data for a contemplated memoir on 
the aborigines of those islands." He visited the more important 
private collections of prehistoric objects, as well as these in public 
libraries and museums on the islands: Incidentally he:carried on 
excavations, of a limited nature, at Banana bay, Balliceaux, where 
the Black Caribe of St Vincent had a settlement before they were. 
deported to Ruatan on the coast of Honduras. Excavations 
believed to be important were made in a shell-heap in Trinidad, 
ene Of the largest and culturally most important of the Lesser 
Antilles. The present paper considers the more instructive results 
of the work last mentioned. 
Trinidad is well adapted for the home of an aboriginal people. 
It has constant fresh water, an abundant-supply of food, its moun- 
tains and plains being well stocked with animals, the sea affording 
an abundance of fish, mollusks, and crabs, and its soil yielding a 
large variety of edible roots and fruits; The island lies in full view 
of the coast of South America and was visible to the natives in- 
habiting the Orinoco delta. On its lee side the water is shallow, 
but landing can be made at many places insmall craft. There are 
high hills in the interior, level savannahs along the coasts as well 
as inland, and streams of fresh water that open into brackish 
lagoons. 
Early historical references to the Indians inhabiting Trinidad 
date from the discovery of the island by the great Genoese. As 


* This visit waamade under the joint suapices of the Btireay of American Ethndlogy 
anil the Heyer Museum. The specimens collected are in the latter inatitutlon. . 
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Columbus on his third vovage, in 1.408, sailed with his companions 
along the shore of the newly discowered island which he had named 
after the Holy Trinity, writes Peter Martyr, “From their ships 
they could see that the country was inhabited and well cultivated; 
for they saw well-ordered gardens and shady orchards, while the 
sweet odours, exhaled by plants and trees bathed in the morning 
dew, reached their nostrils." Following the shore somewhat farther, 
Columbus "found a port sufficiently large to shelter his ships, though 
no river flowed into it.’ There was no sign of any habitation in the 
neighborhood of this harbor, but there were many tracks of animals 
zimilar to goats, and in fact the body of one of these animals was 
found. On the morrow “a canoe was seen in the distance carrying 
eighty men, all of whom were young, good looking, and lofty of 
stature. Besides their bows and arrows, they were armed with 
shields, which is not the custom among the other islanders.' They 
wore their hair long, parted in the middle and plastered down quite 
in the Spanish fashion. Save for their loin-cloths of various colored 
cotton, they were entirely naked." Columbus naively declared 
that he followed in this voyage the parallel of Ethiopia, but recog- 
nized that the people he found in Trinidad were not Ethiopians, 
for the “Ethiopians are black and have curly, woolly hair, while 
these natives are on the contrary white |lighter in colar?] and have 
long, straight blond hair." 

Accordmg to Las Casas, who is said to have possessed accounts 
of the third voyage of the great Admiral which are now lost, the 
sailors of Columbus saw human foot-prints on the shore of Trinidad 
and discovered implements showing that the aborigmes were 
fisherman. As Columbus skirted this coast he observed houses 
and cultivated fields “bien probada a (abrada," indicating that 

' The Orinoco indians had elaborate shiclde—J. WF, 

ft le get improbable that in anclewt tered there was frequent communication 
between the inhabitants of the mainlanit of South America and Trinidad, a com- 
munication that was kept up until quite recently, for it was only a few yours ago that 
cance-loads of Indians were accustomed to land at Brin bay, at rare intervals, ard. 
make thelr way by an old Indian trall to the preecnt city of San Fernando, viu. Siparia. 
theotigh the original forests. These visite are now made primarily for trade and are 
probably a survival of a custom quite common in prehistoric times, Well-masked 
“Tradl traile" can ail) be followed througl Ube fores: depelin, 
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agriculture as well as fishing was practised by the natives. In the 
meager reference to the people given by Las Casas, he says incident- 
ally that “they were lighter and better proportioned than those of 
the other Antilles, and wore their hair long like the women of Castile. 
They wore variegated cloth head-bands, and girdles on. the loins. 
The men were armed with bows and arrows, and, unlike the m- 
habitants of the other Antilles, had [war] shields." The identity 
of these people is not clear from this early account, but somewhat 
later they were referred to as Arawak, 

Sir Robert Duddeley, in 1595, made a journey through Trinidad 
and lodged in “Indian towns,” finding the natives a fine-shaped 
and gentle* (sie) people, naked and painted red. 

Later, Sir Walter Raleigh enumerated the following “nations” 
or races in Trinidad: Yaios, Amecos (Arawak), Salvagay (Salivas), 
Nepoids, and Carmepagotos. At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were said to have been fifteen Indian towns in Trinidad, 
but the 2,032 aborigines recorded as inhabiting the island in 1783 
had dwindled to 1,082 ten years later” 

In. some of the early historical references to Trinidad, all the 
natives are classed as Arawak.’ Thus Davies® writes: “It was 
when the Captain was engaged for the war against the Arawages 
who inhabit Trinity [Trinidad] Island, and to that purpose he made 
extraordinary preparations,” In other references to the Trinidad 
aborigines which might be quoted, the name Carib does not occur, 
and indeed there is no good evidence that there were Carib on the 
island, notwithstanding several of the above-mentioned tribes. are 
supposed by some authors to be divisions of “ Caribs.”" 

The Warrau, whe lived on the mainland, have a jorge equare ehicld called deh, 
used in athletic eporte. (See BF. im Thien. slong the fadians of Gaiana, London, 
£883, P3797.) 

* This iv not choratteriatic of the Carib, according to ideas current then or in later 
times. It may be noticed, et porromt, that there is no mention of Caril) in the early. 
accounta of the Indians in Trinidad sren by Columbua 

‘Gn Bryan Edwards‘ map of the West Indies on “Tetian town” appears.on the 
wast const of Trinidad. 


"The historical evidens=es all agree that the people of this island were an agri- 
cultural moe allied in culture to Arawak. 
* Mistory of the Caribby Islands, 1662. 
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The nearest approach to pure-blood aborigines of Trinidad live 
at Arima, in the middle af the island; but aborigmal features can 
still be found elsewhere among the inhabitants, although the author 
was unable to learn of a person who could speak any aboriginal 
language onee spoken on the island, or that there were any Indians 
of pure blood remaining. There survive in Trinidad numerous 
Indian place-mames, as Arima and Naparima; but while some of 
these suggest names existing in Porto Rico and St Vincent, they 
are as a rule dissimilar, indicating different languages. The pre- 
historic inhabitants of Trinidad were probably linguistically distinct 
from those of the other islands. 

Additional knowledge of the culture of the aborigines of Trinidad 
can be acquired either by archeological research or through sur- 
vivals.in folklore, which are very common. 


Eetx Bay. Taixipap 


The small settlement at Erin bav consista of a few shops, two 
churches, and a number of dwellings along a well-built road that 
passes through the town to a warehouse on the shore. Small 
steamers anchor at intervals a few miles from the coast, but the 
best way to reach the settlement is by steamer from San Fernando 
to Cap de Ville and by carriage from the landing: It can also be 
visite] from San Fernando by road, via Siparia. The orily accom- 
modations for remaming over night at Erin are at the Government 
House. 

The present population consists almost wholly of blacks and 
East Indian coolies indentured to English planters or overseers, 
who own or manage the larger estates. The vernacular is a French 
patois of peculiar construction and incomprehensible to any but the 
inhabitants. The plantations are large and considerably scattered; 
they produce profitable crops; mainly cocoa and tropical fruits that 
are shipped to Port of Spain for export. 

Net far from Erin there are remnants of the primeval forests in 
which game, monkeys, and tropical vegetation abound. The land 
is nch and productive, and the estates are prosperdus. There are 
a few small kitchen-middens on the coast, not far from Erin, some 
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of which will well repay excavation, but their isolation is a prac- 
tical difficulty unless complete and systematic work be done.! 

There are several shell-mounds on the eastern coast of Trinidad 
which show fragments of pottery and other rejecta, and several 
heaps on the southern shore that are superficially composed of 
shells, In the so-calléd shell-heaps at San José, the shells are few 
and inconspicuous, but in a midden at Point Mayaro, which covers 
a fairly large area, many characteristic potsherds may still be found 
on the surface, As a rule these shell-heaps are not far from the 
shore, but in several instances they lie inland? 

Fragments of pottery from this region sent to the author by 
Mr Dearle of Port of Spain differ from those of Erin bay, but appar- 
ently were made by people in the same stage of culture. There is 
a small collection from this region in the Heye Museum, obtained 
after this report was completed, which contains a mumber of highly 
instructive heads and other fragments This pottery is colored 
white an! purple-red, whereas that from the shell-heap at Erin 
bay is painted bright red, although the color is often worn, showing 
gray beneath. 

Ter-Torr Sweit-near 

The largest shell-heap in Trinidad, locally known as Tcip-teip 
hill, situated at Erin, a short distance from the shore, covers several 
acres and forms a considerable elevation. Upon this mound are 
constructed the government buildings, the police station, and the 
warden's office. The author olytained from the assistant warden, 
Mr John Menzies,” permission to make excavations in that part of 
the shell-heap situated on Crown Jand, but was obliged to suspend 

*Trintdad has never been regurded as a temuterative field fur archeological 
bevveset | gant born. The first tesulis of the author's effort in the island were not: ver 
promising, but after eome discouragement, excitations of a thell-heap at Erin bay, 
in the (edie district. ylelded importunt diate bearing onthe former culture af the 
aborigines in this part of the igland. 

"Efforte to find evidence: that mun inhabited the numerous caveein Trinidad, or 
user! them for burial purposes, have not been rewarded with #uccess, wlthough many 
caves, cepecially those near Pedro Martin's hasin, were examined, 

' The author i very grateful to Mr Menzies for hla alil. and takes this oppor tunity 
te thank bie for bie many kiminesss while at Erin. bay, He ie Wkewise indebted ta 
Alr Geurle, of Port of Spain, for veiletstary aid in the excavations, 
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work on the private land adjoining, as it could not be thoroughly 
explored without injury to the property. ‘The specimens, although 
limited in quantity, are the most numerous known, and give a fair 
idea of the nature of the contents af a typical Trinidad shell-heap. 

Teip-teip hill was firet described by Mr Collens, whose excava- 
tions therein were rewarded with several fine specimens, now on 
exhibition in the Victoria Institute at Port of Spain. These objects 
are figured by Collens in his Handbook of Trimidad, and are also 
illustrated by the present author in his Aborigines of Porto Rica.’ 

Some limited excavations were also made at Tcip-tcip hill by 
the Reverend Thomas Huckerby, of San Fernando, several years 
after Collens finished his work, but only a few fragments of pottery, 
now in the Heye Museum, were obtained. 

The extent of the Teip-tcip mound could not be determined, as 
it extends far into the cocoa plantation under a dense tropical growth. 
Its surface, except where cleared by the Government for the erection 
of buildings, was covered with vegetation. Some distance from 
the hill, where.a ceiba tree had fallen, the roots showed a consider- 
able deposit of shells, indicating that the extent of the heap was 
great and furnishing a clue for contimiied excavations, 

The shells in the mound at Erin are in layers alternating with 
vegetable mold, ashes, and soil, forming a sticky mass* that clings 
tenaciously to the specimens and almost conceals their identity, 
The terra-cotta heads, when dug out of the earth, were completely 
enated with mud which had to be removed by washing, and by so 
doing some of the red pigment which covered them disappeared, 
As the ceramic objects had. been painted after they were fired, the 
color is not permanent, and the length of time they had been In 
the ground caused it to come off even more readily. 

As mentioned, a vertical section of the mound exposed alter- 
nating layers:of shells and ashes, mingled in some cases with humus 
and with frequent fragments of charred wood, Sometimes the 
strata were composed entirely of shells, but their thickness was not 
uniform, especially at the periphery of the mound. Over the entire 

‘Ter; Annsal Report, Surean of Amrricon Etinalogy, pl, bore. 

© During the author's work In Trinkdad it ralned almowt every day. 

A a eo 
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surface of the mound there was a dense growth of tropical vegetation, 
with clearings at intervals for cocoa. and plantains. The fallen 
trunks of palms, live shrubs, and trees formed an almost impene- 
trable jungle extending into the neighboring forests where the ground 
had not been cleared. On the sea-side the mound is only a short 
distance fram the shore and is separated from the bay by a lagoon 
inclosed by a narrow strip of land. Near by is-a spring from which 
the shipmates of Columbus obtained drinking water in 1498. 

In their general character the objects found in the Teip-tcip 
mound are not unlike those OCCUITiNg in. other West Indian middens, 
although they differ in spectal features. As is usually the case, the 
majority of the specimens are fragments of pottery, which are 
among the most instructive objects by which culture areas can be 
defined. These will be considered first. 


POTTERY 

Comparatively litth- has been published on the pottery of the 
Lesser Antilles, although specimens of whole jara and innumerable 
fragiients are found in various museums and private collections. 
The Heve Museum is the richest in the world in these objects. The 
potter's art was practised by aboriginal people from Trinidad to 
Cuba and the Bahamas, but while there is general similarity in 
the product, there are very marked specific differences. 

The several beautiful specimens of pottery in the Victoria 
Institute at Port of Spain, Trinidad, two of which, through the 
kindness of the officers of that institution, were photographed, 
have been reproduced by the author,' who has quoted the description 
in the appendix in Collens’s (haide to Trinidad, here reprinted as it 
contains practically all that has been published on the archeology 
of Trinidad. 

"The discovery of samo interesting Imtian relics at Erin during the past 
month (May. 1888] ia, although I had brought iny work to.an end, of aufficient 
jmportance to demand 9 brief notice, On the ocension of a recent Veit af His 
Excellency, Mir. W. Robinson and suite to the eduthern quarter of the ialane, the 
Hon. H. Fowlor, who was one of the party, observed a mound of shelle, Dis 

‘Aborigines of Porto Bico, Pwmehejifih Annwal Report, Boreae of American 
Ethnology, pil. loxxv. 
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mounting. a closer inspection reveuled some pieces of rude pottery, anid subsequent 
excavationa by Mr. A. Newsam, the Warden, led to the uncarthing ol some 
capital apecimens, indicating beyond a doubt this hal been the centre, ar some 
period more or less remote, of an Tm!iyn settlement, The pottery ts of two 
kinds, gland" and unglazed, the latter ating back to a time anterior ty the 
discovery of thé New World, for the art of glazing was unknown to the early 

Indians, nor is it Hkely that they became acquainted with tt alter the Speitish 

oocupation.”' 

The following specimens are figured by Callens: 

Fic: 1, A hollow stone, emooth in the concave part, forming a rude mortar. 
‘The Indians used.a hard, smooth pestle for puuniding thelr seeds and grains, 

Fios: 2, 3, 4. Heads of animals in-buent clay, more of fens grotesquely shaped. 
The eyes and mouth are exaggerated, a few, broad, bold [ors serving to 
bring out the most striking features: In fig. 4 the head of the monkey ja 
fantastically crowned. All these are probably deities or ornamented attach- 
ments af earthen vessels. 

Fic. 5. A well shaped squirm. Perhaps a toy whistie. 

Fic. 6, An earthen bowl in fie preservation, about the sizeof an orlinary vegee 
table dish. With the lid, which @ unfortunately missing, there would 
doubtless be a good representation of a turtle; as it is the head and tail are 
clearly, and the limbs.somewhat clumsily shown.” 

The best entire vessel found by the author in his excavations at 
the Erin bay mididen is the shapely brown vase shown in figure 64. 
Thisreceptacle was buried two 
and half feet beneath the 
surface, in a thick loyer com- 
posed wholly of shells, Its 
association and situation show 
no indication that it was de- 
posited with care, and it 
could not have been a mor- 
tuary vessel, aa no bones 
were found near by: it P- py. 64 —owl with ring’ ar hese and bn 
peared rather to have been cised decoration 
abandoned or dropped by its 
owner where it was found. The shape of this vase is an. un- 
cimmon one in prehistoric West Indian pottery. In form it ts 





The author regrets that he cannot support Mr Collens's statement that gluned 
pottery occurs in the Tep-teip mounid—J. W.F, 
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enlarged equatorially, and tapers above to a recurved lip, which, 
as is rarely the case in West Indian earthenware, is without 
fiandles or lugs, and below, in which region the exterior is slightly 
convex, to the base. Decoration in the form of incised lines appears 
on the surface of the upper area, but the under portion is smooth 
and without ornamentation, This decoration consists mainly of 
parallel grooves alternating with crescents, and circles with central 
dots. The walls of the vessel are thinner than is usual in West 
Indian pottery, and the surface is littl worn. An exceptional 
feature of this receptacle is the base, which consists of a circular 
stand, thus rendering stability to the vessel. Similar bases of other 
specimens, being much more substantial than the bodies, are fre 
quently preserved entire while the remainder has disappeared. 
This form of base is of common occurrence in fragments also from 
St Vincent and Grenada, but is rare in Porto Rico. 

Several bowls had been sq long in the moist soil of which the 
Tecip-tcip mound is composed that they crumbled into fragments 
when an effort was made to lift them from their matrix. Although 





Fee. 65.— Biewl wiih flat tone 


the forms of these bowls vary somewhat, several resemble that 
shown in figure 65, which may have bees used for condiments or 
for pigment.’ The walls of this vessel are thick, with amooth 
undecorated surface; its bettom is flat. The rim shows two 
Opposite imperfections that may indicate the position of heads 
which served as handles. 

‘Many fragments of red and green pigment were found im the mound. Tbe 
majority of the vessels tere described are of gray ar litieht red ware. 

1 After pottery obfects were taken from the mound they haniene! comuserabty, 
Birt the handles of this vessel may have been broken from the rim orevious to ite 
recovery. 
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Figure 66 represents a small rude pottery rest, of spoal-shape, 
with flat base, very thick walls, smooth undecorated surface, and 
somewhat flaring tim. Its size suggests that it was ance used as 
a toy or a5 a ceremonial vessel, but 
it was more likely designed as a 
support for a bowl. Some bemuti- 
ful pottery reste from St Vincent 
are in the Heye collection, several 
of which, in a fragmentary con- 
dition, were obtained by the author 
at Balliceaux. The most elaborate 
of these measures about six inches 
in height, is perforated on the 
sides, and has a face in high relief. 
This object will be fully described in a subsequent report, 

The rectangular clay box shown in gure 67 has thick walls, 
a flat bottom, and squatty legs continuous with the sides. Its 
longer sides bear incised 5 figures surrounded on three sides by a 
straight furrow. The narrow sides of the vesse] are ornamented 
with incised crescents also partly framed with straight Imes. From 
the broken places at 
the two opposite shorter 
sides of the rim it would 
seem that the vessel had 
been provided with han- 
dies, probably im the 
form of heads, but it is 
also possible that a head 
may have been attached 
to one side and a tail 
opposite, thus producing 
an effigy vessel. Rectangular receptacles of this kind are rare 
in collections of West Indian pottery, a fact which tmparts special 
interest to this example, 

The object shown m figure 68 is & fragment of a bowl, shaped 
like a turtle, with head and tail, and the left legs drawn up to the 





Fi. 66 —Pottery mat 





Fee. 67,— Rectangular vessel. 
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remaining aide of the body. This Interesting Speciiien is almost 
to which reference has already been made. Although nearly half 





Pid. 62—Fragment of a torth: «fey bow 


of this specimen is absent, enough remains tu tnable a determination 
of its form and of the general character of the relief decoration, 
which was no doubt identical on the two sides! The head, which is 
not attached directly to the rim of the vessel but to the upper side, 
is rather long, with blunt snout, and mouth extending backward: 





Fie. 69.—E gy how! powibly representing a turile: 


the nostrils are indicated by pits, the eves by slits, The tail 
consists of two buttons separated by gre aves, and the fore and hind 

)Vnlike the clay turtle figured by Callens, tile specimen han no raised tim about 
the fat = We koow from historica] sources thar the turtle played) an larportant part 
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legs, with no indication of flippers, are modeled close to the body. 
Like many Antillean earthenware vessels, the walls are thick and 
the rim not decorated. 

The vessel shown in figure 69 is also supposed to be a turtle 
efigy, an almost featureless head being attached to the rim. Oppa- 
site the head the rom ie broken, midicating where there may have 
been formerly an appendage representing the tail. This object 
fortunately js one of the few whole specimens in the collection. 

In sharp contrast with 
the thick-walled, coarse 
bowl last mentioned, is 
a fragmentary vessel 
(fig. 7o) which may be 
rezarded as one of the 
finest and most elubo- 
rately decorated spect- 
mens found at Erin bay. 
This beautiful example 
represents the highest 
type of incisel decora- 
tion of which the Antil- 
lean potter was capable. 
It shows the base and 
practically a quadrant 
of the lateral decoration of the bowl, which was probably repeated 
an the missing side, 

In addition ta the specimens of entire pottery above described, 
many fragments, some of which represent charactenstic forms, were 
excavated from the Erin shell-heap. The best of these ane sections 
of rime and handles, which, being less fragile, are more readily 
preserved.. Their chief features will now be considered. 





Fic. 7o—Decoration on food bowl 


HANDLES OF VESSELS 
Considerable variation eccure in the form of the handles of 
earthenware vessels, several of which are still associated with 
portions of the side or rim, while others show how the handle was 
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attached at both extremities. Some of the handles are mere knobs 
or bosses, other examples are in the form of elaborate heads, the 
various modifications of which recall the pottery heads of Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo. 

The handles of bewls shown in the accompanying illustrations 
(pl. XIV—xKIx) are broken from their attachments; sometimes they 
are very simple in form, but more commonly they represent heads 
which vary more or less in shape. The specimen (pl. xrv, a) 
which has a fragment of the bowl attached is one of the simplest 
forms, loop-shaped with a conical projection near the nm: The 
handle is bread, with ample space for the fingers. In some speci- 
mens the handles are even simpler, as they are without the conical 
elevation, while the upper end, instead of being attached to the rim, 
rises from the side of the bowl. In other examples the handle 
takes the form of a Jug or knob. 

In plate xiv, 4, mstead of a conical knob, the handle consists 
of a simple head in which the eyes, nose, and mouth are crudely 
indicated, as in other West Indian vessels. 

Plate xtv, ¢, shows a specimen in which the head surmounting 
the handle is modeled in greater detail, and a sufficient part of the 
body of the bowl remains to show the incised ornamentation of 
the exterior surface as well as of the handle. Incised lines unite 
at the throat and continue down the middle of the handle throughout 
its length. 

The figure of the handle illustrated in plate xtv, d, is similar 
to that of plate xIv, ¢, but the two incised lines ornamenting it 
continue along the tim of the bowl and end above an oval elevation 
evidently representing the body of the animal. The slender head 
of the animal projects upward; the eyes are small, and incised 
crook-shaped lines extend along the head and partly surround the 
eyes. The equatorial girt of this vessel is somewhat larger than 
the circumference of the rim and is decorated with two incised 
parallel lines, 

Another variation in form of effigy handle is shown im plate 
xiv, ¢, the head represented in this case having a somewhat pointed 
snout, oval eyes surrounded by circular grooves, an open mouth, 
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and projections separated by grooves on the head. This is more 
massive than the handles before described; it is not incised, and 
its breadth at the middle is somewhat less than at the point of 
attachment to the body of the vessel. 

One of the most elaborate heads ornamenting a handle partly 
free from the body of the vessel is shown in plate xrv,/. This 
handle, like the preceding, is thick and broad. When placed with 
the rim of the vessel uppermost, the two grooves may be identified 
as lips, the crescents above them as nostrils, and the ring on the 
side as an eye, If, however, the figure is turned in such manner 
that the rim is vertical, the eves and what was identified as the 
forehead become the snout with nostrils and mouth. 

The handle shown in plate xv, a, instead of being broad is small 
and rounded; it is decorated with incised lines, and the effigy 
portion is larger than the handle proper. The head is protuberant 
and the eyes lenticular. Although the other features of the head 
are considerably distorted, it would appear that the handle in this 
specimen extends from the top of the head instead of from the neck, 
thereby turning the mouth uppennost, as in the last example. 

In the sections of the rims of vessels next to be described no 
handles are preseat. Plate xv, 1, represents a rim ornamented 
with two incised, honzontal, parallel furrows, alternating with 
vertical grooves. This rim is broad and flaring, with rounded 
margins, imparting a convex surface to this portion of the bowl, 
which has a straight bedy and a flat base. 

The incised ormamentation on the example shown in plate xv, ¢, 
is more elaborate than the last. In this case the rim is quite broad, 
somewhat pointed, and covered with furrows, indicating an elaborate 
figure which unfortunately cannot be wholly determined on account 
of its incompleteness. 

Plate Xv, d, exhibits a well-modeled rim probably representing 
a turtle with open mouth and rounded eyes. The pits under the 
lower jaw are uncommon, but like other features are suggestive of 
aturtie's head. The two appendages at the side evidently represent 

The well-modeled head indicated im plate xv, ¢, is attached to 
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a section of the rim, but placed lengthwise instead of vertically as 
in other specimens, The snout is clongated, while the mouth 
extents far backward; the eyes are indicated by pits, and a round 
projection separated by grooves appears on the forehead. 

The degree of conventionalization in these specimens is some- 
times very great, as in place xv, f, where practically all resemblance 
to a head is lost. Here we have oa disk attached by one margin to 
the rim of a bowl, which is ornamented with a rude incised design. 
A handle distantly related to the last is illustrated in plate xvt, a. 

It often happens that the walls of the orifice of a flask-shaped 
bottle are modified into a perforated clay head,’ as in the specimens 
shown in plate xvi, a, 4, ¢. 

Plate xvt, 6, c,d, ¢; show varying forms of effigy heads which 
served as handles of vessels. All of them have well developed 
nostrils, eves, and other facial features. The presence of nostrils 
differentiates these heads from many others and affords a hint, 
although obseure, as to the identity of the animal designed to be 
represented. We find similar nostrils in certain three-pointed stone 
idels from Porto Rico, which we have other good reasons to identify 
as reptiles, hence the conclusion is fairly logical that these heads 
were intended to represent similar creatures. 

The two projections on top of the head and the form of the eyes 
and nose of the effigy shown in plate xvt, f, are exceptional, The 
creseentic mouth is suggestive of the same organ in certain unde- 
termined Porto Rican stone idols of three-pointed form, 

A remarkably well modeled reptilian head is shown in plate 
xvi, a. [te-great elongation distinguishes it from the head shown 
in plate xvit, 6, which is almost spherical and has the organs repre- 
sented! by incised lines rather than im relief, The same general 
tendency to rounded forms is exhibited in plate xvi, ¢, d, ¢, but in 
these the nose is notably exaggerated. 

The head, and especially the position and form of the nose, of 
the handle shown im plate xvn, f, remind one of pottery from the 
Grenada region, a specimen of which is figured in the author's 


' This be ther first eample of a head from o. prehistoric flaak-liko vessel from 
Trinkiadl or the Lesser Antilles, althongh common in Aaytl and Sante Domingo, 
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report on the <lborigines of Porto Rico! In this instance eyes, nose, 
and mouth are iidicated by hemispherical protuberances; the 
nostrils are represented by parallel slits, the eves by pits m the 
middle of a circular disk, and the lips by a transverse furrow m a2 
circular boss. A somewhat similar method of indicating these 
parts is shown in plate xyitl, a, while in 4 the form of the head 
reminds one of a peccary, or wild hog. The mode of attachment 
to the rim of the vessel is quite apparent in this instance, 

The unpaired nostril of the efigy shown'in plate XVII, ¢ is in- 
dicated by a single pit in the summit of a conical projection; the eyes 
aré prominent and contain crescentic slits. This head, as shown 
‘hy a fragment of the mm still attached, projected farther beyond the 
bow! than is usually the case. The flat form of the head suggests 
an alligator, but it was evidently designed to represent a mytholog- 
ical conception rather than a realistic animal, 

If superficial likenesses of conventionalized figures are regarded 
#3 reliable for identification, plate xy, d, might well be considered 
to represent a shark's head, for the position of the mouth in this 
specimen is well below the snout, which tapers above uniformly 
to ita end. There is no doult that the protuberances above the 
mouth were intended to represent eyes, while those near the rim 
of the vessel may have been designed for fins or other organs, No 
representations of nostrils or ears are apparent in plate xvii, ¢, but 
the broad flat head has two eyes and a well developed mouth. 
The break at the point of attachment shows that it was a handle 
of a vessel. 

The heads illustrated tm plate xIx, 
c,d, ¢, cannot, by reason of their 
highly conventionalized character, be 
readily assigned to any of the formes 
above considered. There remains a 
considerable number of other pottery 
heads obtained at the Erin Bay mid- 
den, some of which are too greatly . . 
mutilated for identification. Hid. 92—Pottery starep. 


"ip. cit,, pl. Iso, 
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Figure 71 illustrates a clay stamp, one of a class of objects not 
uncommon in the Lesser Antilles. The face of this specimen is 
circular, with an imcised design, and was probably used either for 
decorating pottery or in a manner similar to the clay cylinders 
elsewhere described. These stamps are often elaborate. Some 
of those lately obtained by Mr de Booy from Santo Domingo bear 


images on their surfaces and rattle when shaken, 


STONE IMPLEMENTS 

Stone implements from the Erin Bay midden consist of celts, 
axes, chisela, pecking-stones, mortars, pestles, and other forma, 
A number of almond-shaped celts, like Porto Rican petaloids, were 
collected in Trmidad. The most interesting axe te flat, with notches 
cut .at opposite edges, as shown in figure 72. 

There is general similarity in the forms of the mortars found in 
the West Indies, but the pestles vary in different islands. In the 





Fis. 93.—Notched axe. Fic. 73.—Jadeite pendant. 


Santo Domingo-Porto Rico area pestles commonly have handles 
decorated with animal heads or even with entire animals, but m the 
| Aberigines of Porte Ries, pl. lzxzyi, « 
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St Kitts region they are simple unornamented cones, pointed at one 
end, circular or oval at the opposite end, but with no differentiation 
af base, handle, or head: The Guadeloupe and St Vincent pestles 
are of the same general character as those from: St Kitts, which are 
identical with those found in Trinidad. 

There are several stones. in the collection from the Erin shell-heap 
that were evidently used for pecking other stones or for pounding 
pigments or bruising roots. They are elongate, sometimes angular, 
with shallow pits on two or all four faces which served to facilitate 
handling by providing convenient places for the thumb and fore- 
finger. Circular stone disks, probably used as grinders, were like- 
wise found. 

A small finely polished pendant (hy. 73) made of jadeite, per- 
forated at one end, was found buned deeply among the shells in 
the Erin Bay midden. In finish this beautiful specimen recalls 
certain finely polished green petaloids collected in Porto Rico and 
other islands. The stone of which these objects are made does not 
occur in the West Indies, a fact indicating that the pendant, as well 
as the celts, was brought from the mainland, probably from South 
America, 

BowEe Osyects. 

Considering their occurrence in =oil saturated with motture, 
it is remarkable that bone objects were preserved im the Erin Bay 
mound, but many unworked animal bones and a few bone mm- 
plements were exposed in the course of the excavations. One of 
the latter is from an unidentified animal, and its flattened form 
resembles a spatula used in pottery making. Among other bone 
implements may be mentioned a tube of uniform diameter, supposed 
to bean omament, cut off at both ends and having a slit extending 
along two-thirds of ite length. 





Opjects of Woon 
A fine black finger-ting, similar to the rings made and worn by 
the natives in several islands of the West Indies, was found deep 
in the shell-heap. [t ia made from a seed of the gougou palm. 
An angular fragment of lignite of irregular form, with an artificial 
groove encircling it, was found in one of the deepest excavations. 
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Comparison oF Prenisroric Onjects rxou Teintpan wit Titose 
Frou OTner istanps 


As is generally the case in archeological studies, pottery, from 
its greater durability and variety in form, is one of the most reliable 
types of artifacts for the study of prehistoric culture areas in the 
West Indies, The Erin Bay shell-heap shares with the middens of 
other-ishinds a predominance of earthenware with effigy forms and 
relief decoration, and the incised ormamentation of pottery vessels 
from this mound are etnetly Antillean. When we compare these 
specimens with those from Porto Rico, we notice certain specialized 
features which are distinctive. In geometric designs the incised 
lines do not end in an enlargement, nor are their extremities ac- 
companied by pits as is almost always true of pottery from Santo 
Domingo and Porto Rico, Comparatively few elongated heads of 
reptiles are found on pottery from Porto Rico, but such forms are 
common from the shell-heap at Erin bay. The heads from Porto 
Rico are mainly grotesquely human in form, As a rule the rims 
of the earthenware vessels from Porto Rico have approximately the 
game thickness.as the vessels themselves, whereas in Trinidad they 
are often enlarged, or turned back, and are commonly ornamented 
with figures asin the pottery from Grenada and St Vincent: 

While it has been necessary to make comparisons mainly from 
fragments, it is believed that the number of characteristic forms of 
pottery figures from this and from tore northerly islands are 
sufficient to separate the two and to lead to the belief that the 
pottery from Trinidad is most closely allied to that of the Grenada 
area, as would be naturally suspected, and that it is only distantly 
related to that of the Greater Antilles! 

While the evidence is not decisive, it appears from the material 
available that the Trinidad pottery is nearer that of South America 
than to any of the northern islands of the West Indies. This fact 
may be explained by the situation of Trinidad, which lies within 
sight of South America, a fact that led to an-interchange of cultures 
and peeples of the two localities. 


1 The author haw many drawings of St Eitte pottery which shows still greater 
difference in form aw! orngmeentation, 
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The tiearest point in South America where excavations of <hell- 
heaps have been made is the Pomeroon district,! British Guiana, 
whence we have a few specimens of pottery, None of these are 
so well made as those from the Erin shell-mound, and there are other 
indications that the ceramic art had reached a higher development 
in the islands than on the adjacent mainland. 

Regarding the Pomeroon shell-heaps, im Thurn reached the 
following conclusions: (1) “That they were not made by resident 
inhabitants of the country, but by strangers: (2) chat these stran- 
gers came from the sea, and not from farther inland, and (3) that 
these strangers were certain island Caribs, who afterward took 
tribal form in Guiana as the so-called Caribisi, or, as I have called 
them, true Caribs.” 

Attention has been called at the beginning of this paper to the 
fact that the Trinidad! aborigines are not spoken of as Carib, and 
the archeological objects show no likeness to the work of this 
people, but rather to that of the Arawak, who were the great 
potters of the Orinoco. 

The well-made: pottery of Erin bay suggeste an agricultural 
population rather than the nomadic Carib people, and the form of 
certain flat clay platters, or griddles, is not unlike those used by 
the Arawak in the preparation of meal for cassava cakes. The 
aborigines who made these objects were in a stage of culture similar 
to that of a people of the West Indies before the coming of the Carib 
im prehistoric times. Pottery making is more strictly a character- 
istic of meal eaters, and as the South American Arawak were well- 
known potters, we cannot go far afield if we ascribe the pottery 
from Trinidad to a kindred people. The nearest South American 
people to whom we would look for their kindred are the Guaranos, 
or Warrau, some of whom still inhabit the delta of the Orinoco, 
only a few miles across the Gulf of Paria, an inland sheet of water 
which separates Trinidad from the continent. 

Although im Thurn identifies the builders the Pomeroon 
thell-mounds as insular Carib, he gives some weight to the theory 


1E. Fim Thur, Among toe Jedians of Gulons, London, 1885, Se ales Rey, 
WM. Brett, The Iudian Tribes of Guiana, Their Customi and Habits, London. 1868. 
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that they were Warrau, which theory, however, he does not discuss 
and apparently does not accept. It seems to the author that the 
pottery found in the Tcip-tcip mounds indicates a culture higher 
than that of the Carib, and more advanced as art products than 
any thus far collected from the Warrau, He regards it asa local- 
ized or autochthonous development originally of South American 
origin, but belonging to the same great prehistoric insular culture 
found in the Antilles fram South America to the Bahamas and 
Cuba. This culture had been submerged by the Carib in some of 
the smaller islands, but persisted into the historic epoch in the 
larger islands which Carib could not conquer. 

The conclusion reached from a comparison of the objects from 
the Erin Bay midden is that while there is a general likeness in 
pottery from all the islands of the West Indies, there are special 
ceramic culture areas in different islands. [t is also believed that 
the Carib had no extensive settlement in Trinidad, and that they 
came to the other islands long after agricultural people had de- 
veloped on them, or were renegades from some of the islands where 
the uncertamty of crops drove them to become marauders on 
others. 
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A PIEBALD FAMILY OF WHITE AMERICANS 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


Nan American university is a member of an old-line American 
| family now living in the Northwest and scattered over at least 
four states, which for three succeeding generations exhibits an 
unusual marking of the skin. I have examined and photographed 
pitbald members of each of these three generations. My informant 
tells me of a piebald cousin of his father whom he well remembers, 
thus affording knowledge of picbaldism in four succeeding genera- 
tions. 

[ shall not take time to describe the exact markings of the skin 
of the three persons shown in the accompanying illustrations: how- 
ever, there are some important facts that should be noted. The 
light areas, or spots, are strikingly bilateral, with considerable 
symmetry; they occur with marked consistency at the more im- 
portant joints of the body—as ankles, knees, hips, wrists, elbows, 
and shoulders, There is also a tendency to a median dorsal light 
line. This light dorsal area is the opposite of what Castle reports 
in his family of spotted negroes.' He fownd a dark dorsal area, 

Famity Histoay 

The American history of this family, eo far as is now known to 
me, is as follows: The farnily is of Welsh and Scotch origin. Though 
no part of the family has had its American ancestry traced com- 
pletely, the first man known in America bearing the common patro- 
nymic was living in New England in 1668. Members of this family 
believe that this New Englander is their original American ancestor. 

My chief informant (number 7 in the genealogy chart, fig. 74) 
tells me that his father (number 1) was bom in Ohio in 1813 and 
moved to southwestern Michigan when a youth. There he married 

'O. 1. Simpean and W. E. Castle. A Family of Spotted Negroes, Anurican Nature 
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a young woman whose family had also migrated from Ohio. Number 
1 lived all his life on his farm in Michigan, became the father of two 
daughters and seven sons, and there at the age of fifty-one years 
died of lung fever—'what would now be called pnewmonia." 

The genealogy chart (fig. 74) shows that my chief informant is a 
piebald male. He well recalls his personal boyhood knowledge of a 
cousin of his father who was also spotted, and who lived near his 
father's home in Michigan. This person is number 2 in the geneal- 
ogy chart. No descendant of number 1 has knowledge of any 
plebald members of the family other than those shown in the chart. 
No opportunity has been opened for study of the still existing 
Michigan branch of the family, though | have personal knowledge 
of some of its members whom I knew by name during my college 
days. I[ can vouch for said persons as above the average in educa- 
tion and moral! fiber; one | recall well, even in facial features, who 
was a college trustee. 

IxpivipvaL History 

A short individual history of the descendants of number 1 follows. 
First appears a list of persons in the first filial generation, though it 
is the second successive generation known to bear piebalds. 

Number 6 was a male of unknown pigmentation, born in 1838, 
unmarried, who died of rheumatism at 55 years of age. 

Number 7 is a pigmented male, born in t840. He has married 
twice, and is the father of two children by each wife. Today he 
lives in Minnesota; he is my chief informant concerning the history 
of this family. He is shown in hgure 75, and more facts about him 
will be presented later. 

Number 8 was a female of unknown pigmentation, born in 1842, 
who died of unknown cause at 3 or 4 years of age. 

Number to was a male of unknown pigmentation, born in 1845, 
who died of unknown cause at 3 or 4 years of age. 

Number 11 was a male of unknown pigmentation, born in 1846 
or 1847, who died of unknown cause at 4 or 5 years of age. 

Number (2 was a female of unknown pigmentation, born in 
1848, married but without children. She died of dropsy at about 
25 years of age. 
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Number 13 was a male of unknown pigmentation, born in 1849, 
who died at 22 or 23 years of age in an asylum, after having suffered 
some time with epilepsy. 

Number 14 is a male of unknown but probably abnormal pig- 
mentation, born in 1850, and still living in Missouri. He has been 
afficted with dropsy, but has completely recovered: now. has ex 
cellent health and works all the time. 

Number 15 was a male of unknown pigmentation, born in 1853; 
was not very strong and in consequence was given the lighter tasks 
about the farm, but he was never sick. At the age of about a0 
he went to California and was for 8 or 10 years a successful collector 
there, He disappeared completely in 1892; all efforts of the family 
to trace him have been futile. 

Two of the above described persons, numbers 7 and t4, have 
descendants. One of the two, nuimmber 7 and my chief ‘historical 
informant, is shown in figure 75. By his first wife (normally pig- 
mented, number 16) there are two children, numbers ig and 20; 
number 20 js abnormally pigmented, By his second wife (normally 
pigmented, number 17) there were also two children, numbers 21 
and 22; number 22 is abnormally pigmented. 

The wife of number 14 (normally pigmented, pumber 18) has 
bore him two children, rumbers 24 ana 25; number 24 is abnor- 
mally pigmented, 

The following descriptive list cantains the second filial generation 
of number #, and the third successive generation known to bear 
piebales. 

Number 19 is a normally pigmented tThale, born m 1862. He 
has a blend complexion, with brown hair and gray eyes, His 
health is excellent and he is a successful professional man. He is 
married, and his wife (normally pigmented, number 26) has borne 
him two children, numbers 30 and $F, 

Nuniber 20 is an abnormally pigmented female, born in t87t. 
She has a blond complexion, with brown hair and gray eves, She 
has excellent health and is successf ully engaged in public professional 
activity. She is widowed, and by her husband (normally pig- 
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mented, number 27) is the mother of number 32, shown in accom- 
panying plates xx and XxI 

Number 22 is an abnormally pigmented female, born in: 1894. 
She has a blond complexion, with brown hair and gray eyes. She 
has excellent health, is unmarried, and ie a successful college student. 
The chief pigment spots of this subject are shown on the drawing 
in plate xxut. More facts will be presented later concerning her. 

Number 24 is an abnormally pigmented female, bom in 1882. 
She has a blond complexion, with brown hair and gray eyes. She 
has excellent health, is married, and by her husband (normally 
pigmented, number 28) has a sen, number 33, born in 1908. 

Number 25 isa. normally pigmented male, born in 1884. He was 
married in 1912, has excellent health, and is a successful young man. 

The following persons are members of the third filial generation 
of number 1, and the fourth successive generation known to bear 
piebalds. 

Number 30 is anormally pigmented male, born in 1890. He has 
a rufous complexion, with light-brown hair and gray eyes. He is 
unmarried, has always had delicate health, and seems to be generally 
undervitalized. 

Number 31 isa normally pigmented female, born in 1894. She 
has a blond complexion, with light-brown hair and gray eyes. She 
is ummarried, has excellent health, and is successful... 

Number 32 is. an abnormally pigmented male, born in 1892. He 
is a blond, with sttaw-coloned hair and blue eyes. He is a successful 
university student in excellent health. He is shown in plates Xx 
and xx1, and more facts concerning him will be presented later. 

Number 33 isa normally pigmented male, born in 1908. He has 
a blond complexion, with light hair and blue eyes. His health has 
always been excellent. 


Desceietion oF Prenay INDIVIDUALS 
Number 2 in the chart is the first such person of whom | have 
knowledge; and the only knowledge of him 1 now -possess is that 


11 am indebted ta Dr Frary, of the School of Chemistry, University of Minnesota. 
tor his photographic work in connection with the plates of persona-shown herewith. 
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about Go years ago he lived ona farm in southwestern Michigan 


and Was 


‘as spotted as a leopard” —as described by number 7, 


Concerning his two brothers (numbers 7 and 4) [ have no knowledge 


other than that they once existed. 


Pid. 7¢:—RKear view ol plymeotrd male (No 
TO the chart) 





Our knowledge of nmum- 
her 7, shown as hgure 75, 
is quite complete, And 
the facts disclosed by his 
flescendants are as satis- 
factory as though one had 
been equipped to curry 
én breeding experiments 
with domestic anitals, 
By his normally pigmented 
hirst wile, number 16, this 
man has two children: One 
of these, the son, number 
1g, is normally pigmented, 
and has two grown chil- 
dren, both of whom are 
normally pigmented, The 
other offspring of mumbers 
7 and 16 is number 20, an 
abnormally pigmented 
daughter, She «6 the 
mather of an abnormally 
plgmetited son, number 32 
(pl. XX and xxi) by a 
normally pigmented hus- 
band, mimber 27. By his 
normally pigmented second 
wile (number 17) this man 


(number 7) also has two children; one, number 21, died in infancy, 
the other is. the abnormally pigmented young woman shown it 


plate XXII. 


Additional interest is developed jn the problem of the inheritance 
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of the character of abnormal pigmentation when it is known that 
female number 17, the normally pigmented second wife of number 7, 
has living today a twenty-two year old normally pigmented son 
(number 23) by a normally pigmented first husband (number 9). 

The man, number 7, is a hard-working farmer in Minnesota 
whose health has been excellent during his 74 years, until recently 
when he was severely injured by a falling tree. His toil has been 
successful, so he has given a college education to the two children by 
his first wife, and his living daughter by his second wife is now a 
college student. He has the reputation in his home neighborhood 
of being a hard-working, “smart,” very generous man, who knows 
mote about general farming than most of his neighbors. He is keen 
and alert about personal and public matters, and the saving sense 
of humor runs throwgh his philosophy of daily life. When I first 
consulted him in May, 1913, he regretted that unusual weather 
conditions had kept him for three days from reading the daily 
papers. This was a disappointment to him, as he was alive to the 
intricactes of the Balkan war and the daily developments in the 
national problem of tariff revision. 

The abnormally pigmented young woman, number 22 (pl. 
xxit), ia a college student in excellent health, whose physical 
development is above the ayerage for her age. To substantiate 
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Nusama 22 | Average or 57 Gina 
Age (years) .. a a yy Se sche on 1844 | ig 
Height standing... 6. caseeceea<s 114.7 em. 11%.7 on. 
Chest expansion. ..4.200.2seee ees a. | 2.5 
Crip, arm, Might. yeas eee reer ens 40.00 aT-3 
Grip. arity Jett. cee eee eee eens aé.00 24.9 
Chest, depth.....22.s22.02055 6.5 | 9.78 
Lungs, capacty:....cseeeeeeseces it rg0.0 


ae eee a —E—E———E——E—— 

‘This young worn (number 22) was measured, and the other measurement 
records were furnished me by Dr Anna Norns, Director of Physical Edweation for 
Women, University of Minnesota. ‘The Wlustration (pl. xxi) bs introduced to show 
only the principal pigmented areas, 
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appearances I present her gymnasium record at the age of 418 
years and 10 months, as compared with 392 Connecticut and 
Nebraska College girls at 19 years of age, so far as the first two 
measurements are concerned. For the other measurements number 
22 is compared with §1 of the above girls who were of the same 
height, as well as the same age, as herself: 

These records show that number 22 is physically very safely 
above the average, and the number whose average is taken is suf- 
ficiently large to make the results of scientific value, 

Her scholarship record practically duplicates the average of her 
106 clasamates, and it improves with experience in college. 

The young man (pls. xx and xx1) has a blaze-face such as is 
seen in Castle's negroes and also in most of the piebalds shown in 
A’ Monograph on Albinism in Man. 

The blaze extends up to the crown of the head, where there is a 
small patch of white hair, White hairs occur also an the following 
parts of his bedy: both thighs in front, and slightly on the back of 
the left thigh; both shins in front: right side of pubic hair area, 
and entirely across immediately above the penis, There are no 
white hairs on pigmented skin areas, but there are many white skin 
areas producing only normally colored hairs. 

The young man, number 32, has even a more favorable record 
in both the gymnasium and the class:room than the young woman: 

Number 32 was far above the average when first measured— 
seen especially in his “total strength” of 772 points when.a fresh- 
man as against 570;7 fur the average of 1200 freshmen. This total 
strength has increased curing the sixteen and one-half months which 
tlapsed between the first and second measurements—advancing 
from 772 to 801. His heart action hae also greatly improved. In 
his university o student's scholastic record is kept in terms of “excel- 
lent," “good,” “pass,” and “not pass." Since one's graduation 
7 Atlas, pt 2, published ty Karl Pearson, E, Nettleship, C. H. Usher, and DB. C. 
Lamb. London, 1913, The fret (lestretion Published of Castle's piehald Negroes, 
so foros T have seen, io that of Sir Jonathan Hutchinein in an article entitled “On 
Faleogenstio Fuce-pattecn tn Acroteric Piebalis.” pp r4yg-14a3 of The Beitith 
Afedical Jourrzal, vol, 4, June 13, T910. Tis plate wae agaih reproduced as plate W 


(pleture 138). entltlmnd “The Thive Striped Graces.” in A Monograph on Aldiniom in 
AMMfon. otlaa, pt. 1. Louden, ort. 
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depends on his percentage of “ goods," an excellent and a pass cancel 
each other and make two goods, The following records are given, 
therefore, with the excellent marks omitted. 


Gymnasium Records of Number 32 and 1200 Other Freshmen 


ie Ne. 7 Arce Meas. 4 

Now, of, agen Ape. a. 19t3 gaca Freshiimei 
Girth, cheat, depresed,,....--- 344+ 343 ‘3.0 
al “ Inflated... 22a. ee + 46.8 bt Be | 
i 8 pormal, cc cere ee BET 35.8 a4: 
Capacity, lngé......000085 +60 .8§t— 249 357 
Tne’, PUSH WP. 2. pe aeeaer eae, LS 17 T 
ey OO toe ra K 
M,N es oma wee ow ele el 22. —= 
weight... 00 eese = kilos? 62.57 oy ér.9 
Strength of arnis........-, " £9 140 — 
ne Chest...s.css-. “ 20+ 7 12.5 
a“ BCE. .wccec eee | OS 19g rot 
- CC “35+ 552 #1o 
” tightforearm.. “ 4= 50 ao 
" left forearm.... “ 44- 49 4s 
Wy total. wwe eaes | TES aor S70.7 
Pulse, before push up. .... ereey 90+ 6 77 
|): ers © be rz ita 


Scholastic Records of Number 72 and Cther Students 
One hundred freshmen and sophomores (both men and women) 
selected at random averaged: 


Good Pass Not Pass 
16 & Ke 
27 27 27 


Whereas, for the same two years number 32 averaged: 


Good Pass Not Pass 
25 2 C 
27 27 27 


[All measuremente In this table were made for me by Dr L. J. Cooke, Director of 
Physical Education for Men, University of Minnesota, and his assistant, Str William 
Foster, 

One kilo equals tg0g4 [ba Welght ond strength are expressed in kilos except 
posh up and pull up, which are expressed in number of tinses. Measurements are 
expressed in inches and ventha of inches, Lung capacity is expreseed in cubic inches, 
Pulee rate fy éepreseed in number of beate per minute before anil alter strength teste 
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The average marks of women are higher than those of men, so 
his record ta clearly much above the average for men—azs it is even 
above the average for both men and women. 

The men in his fraternity averaged the first semester of 1912-13 
as follows: 


Excellent Good Pass Not Pass 
Oe tif 14? é 


Whereas number 32 averaged for his first two years— 


Excellent Good Pass Net Pass 
Ivy 3Ya 2 o 
This record is considerably above the average of his fraternity 

fellows. 


So, m spite of the rather unfavorable vital history of this family, 
the intimate facts presented about the three abnormally pigmented 
persons shown in the accompatying illustrations, and the facts 
known about the two other abnormally pigmented persons chown 
in the chart, present conclusive evidence that so far «as those in- 
dividuals are concerned the abnormal pigmentation does not appear 
to have weakened them physically, mentally, or morally (L e., 
volitionally toward present-day ideals and conventional conduct), 


When the genealogy chart is examined there seems no question 
about this statement that the character of abnormal pigmentation 
exhibited by persons numbers 32, 22, and 20 is hereditary; further, 
the character behaves like a simple Mendelian dominant: still 
further, it appears that these persons are heterozygoue for this 
character of abnormal pigmentation. [ff this is true, then it is 
expected that number 1 (the father of number 7), and also males ¢ 
and ¢, who are brothers; and who are fathers, respectively, of 
numbers t and 3, were also abnormally pigmented, So, also, the 
female 4 of the male a was probably abnormally pigmented: in 
the chart | have suggested that it was probably the male a, My 
reason for this will be made clear near the close of this paper. 
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This character of abnormal pigmentation is not sex-limited, as 
is plainly seen by the fact that numbers 2, 7, and 32 are males, while 
numbers 20, 22, and 24 are females; also by the fact that male 32 
inherits directly from his mother, number 20, while females 20 and 
22 inherit directly from their father, number 7; while, again, male 7 
must have mherited through the male for three antecedent genera- 
tions to arrive at a common ancestor for the first two known ab- 
normally pigmented persons, numbers 7 and 2. 

Though this character of abnormal pigmentation is hereditary, 
the visible patent condition of skin spotting is not known to be 
congenital. These three persons illustrated here show what is 
scientifically known as “partial or imperfect albinism.” I shall 
call it “ progressive albinism." 

That white hairs and light skin areas of person number 32, the 
member of the youngest generation known to be pigmented, are 
strictly albinistic is proved by microscopic examination. White 
hairs from the head of this man were examined and proved to be 
without pigmentation. Plates xxi and xx1v present three draw- 
ings of the skin taken from the right side of the body of this man, 
The place from which the skin was taken is marked by the circle 
shown in plates xx and xx! 

A piece of skin, including both light and dark areas, was fixed 
in a mixture of formalin, corrosive sublimate, and acetic acid im- 
mediately after excision. This was later imbedded in paraffin and 
cut into very thin sections. Some of these sections were stained 
and others were mounted without staming. The preservation of 
the epidermis proved to be perfect, and the pigment granules were 
well preserved in both the epidermis and corium. Both light and 
dark areas are included in the same section, thus greatly facilitating 
comparison of the two areas.* 

Plate XXII! is a drawing, under low power, of the portion of the 
section which passes through the boundary line between the light 

' The operation for the removal of this eection of akin was performed! by Dr Ear! 
Al. Hare, of the College of Medicine. University of Minnesota. 

§ Dr Hal Downey, of the Biological Department of the University of Minnesota, 
gave me unstinted time in the preparation and microscopic exumination of the skin 
and hair of this man. 
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and dark areas. It shows the general structure of the skin and 
the distribution of the pigment granules in the section, Str, cor. 
is the stratum corneum; Sir. ger. is the stratum germinativum: 
Epi. p. is an epidermal papilla; and D. p. is one of the papilla of 
the connective tissue portion of the skin, the so-called dermis or 
corium. Plate XxIv reproduces two accurate drawings, under high 
power, of epidermal papille of the light non-pigmented area, and of 
the dark area, respectively, 

In the living skin there is visible a sharp boundary line between 
the light and pigmented areas, as is well shown in plates xx and xxq, 
but im the microscopic sections such a sharp line is not 60 evident. 
In the section from which plate xx1m was made the first pigment 
granules appear in the epidermal process (Epi, p.) on the left of 
the figure. The figure shows that the pigmentation invalves several 
cells of this papilla, In other sections examined the first pigment 
is not so abundant, and does not involve so many cells as in the one 
shown as plate xxi, This is especially true of those sections in 
which the first pigment granules appear in the basal cells of the 
epidermis. which lines one of the furrows of the zkin. In those 
cases only-a few cells contain the granules, and those first granules 
are amall and not numerous in any one cell, 

The epithelium of the light areas, as is shown in plate xxII, is 
absolutely devoid of pigmentation, but the corum contains. an 
occasional itregular or branched pigment cell, As we approach 
the dark area the scattered picment cells of the Corum are geen to 
become more numerous, especially along the ducts of the sweat 
glands, but as yet no pigment is to be scen in the epithellum. Ex- 
amination of several sections of the same piece of skin show that the 
pigment of the Malpighian layer appears frst in the basal layer of 
culls of the epithelium lining one of the furrows of the skin, or in 
the basal cells of the epithelial processes between the dermal papillae 
(pl. xxi, Epi. ~-), These first pigment #ranules are confined to 
groups af four or five cells in the above locations, the intervening 
cells being free from them, As we pass further into the dark area 
there isa gradual increase in the number of cells which contain 
pigment granules, and also in the amount af pigment within the 
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individual cells. The cells which contain the granules are still 
confined to the grooves and epithelia! processes, but the pigmen- 
tation gradually spreads to the sides of the epidermal papilla and 
into the middle layers of cells af the stratum germinativum, where 
it is found in all but the two or three uppermost layers. However, 
this is mot true of all of the epidermal papille of even the moat 
highly pigmented region, a5 1s seen from an examination of plate XXIV 
(upper) where most of the granules arein the basal layer. In papille 
of this type there are usually a lew seattered cells above the basal 
layer which contain pigment granules. Three such cells are seen in 
the lower drawing of the sameplate. Inthe region of greatest pig- 
mentation the granules are not confined absolutely to the epidermal 
papilla and stratum germinativum lining the furrows, but may 
be seen ina few of the cells covering the dermal (connective tissue) 
papilla. In this location the granules are very small, and they 
are mot Numerous: 

In general the pigment tends to collect in the basal layer of the 
epidermal processes and of the epithelium lining the grooves, but 
when it becomes very abundant it spreads to the upper layers and 
to that part of the epithelium which forms a covering to the con- 
nective tissue papille. All the granules are within the epithelial 
cells; none were seen between the cells. 

The pigment granules may be found in all parts of the cell, but 
ustially they are more abundant in the outer portion of the cell, 
toward the free surface of the skin (pl. xxiv, lower). If granules are 
present in the basal region of the cell they are usually smaller and 
less numerous than in the region of the outer pole. 

In the light areas of the skin the irregular branched pigment cells 
of the-corium (connective tissue portion of the skin) are very rare, 
but as these cells are not numerous in normal skin, the number seen 
here probably corresponds to the normal, In the pigmented areas 
their structure and location are the same as in the normal skin, but 
their increase in number is far beyond the normal. The epidermis 
of the dark areas contains a great deal more than the usual amount 
of pigment, but the general location and distribution of it are about 
the same as in the normal skin, 
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Careful study of the sections leads to the conclusion that there 
is nothing abnormal about this ekin excepting the peculiar dis- 
tribution of its pigment. There apparently is concentration of 
pigment in the dark areas with corresponding deficiency of it in 
the epidermis of the light areas, but its general form and distribution 
in the dark areas is normal. It is as though there waa a repellent 
force in certain foci of the skin diving the pigment cells to other 
areas, The lack of pigment is the only feature which distinguishes 
the light area of the skin from the dark. The dermal papilla and 
the epithelial processes between them are of the same general shape 
and size in both areas of the skin. 

Without going further into details at this time, I may summarize 
the apparent positive results of this research so far in hand, as 
follows: 

That in the family before us we see— 

1. Hereditary spotting of the skin. 

2. The character of spotting behaves as a sitnple Mendelian 
dominant. | 

4. The piebald persons are heterozygous for this character of 

4. The condition of spotting is albinistic, and is progressive 


rather than fixed, giving progressive albinism—sometimes called 
dynamic leucosis. 


It may be well to present here definitions of albinism in its three 
commonly recognized phases: 

Complete albinism affords no visible pigment anywhere in skin, 
hat, or eyes. 

(ncomplete albinism affords visible pigment of various degrees 
of diffusion everywhere in skin, fat, and eyes. 

Partial or imperfect albinism affords visible pigmentation limited 
to areas separated by unpigmented areas. This gives “piebald" 
and “spotted "’ cases. 

Concerning the probable close interrelation between these 
hases of unpigmented skin, Pearson says; : 

" When we consider the relative rareness of complete albinism, of the spotted 
or splashed condition anil of santhism, their relatively frequent coincidence in 
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the same stock suggests that there abnormal pigment conditions are not wholly 
independent, and that asa working hypothesis it is reasonable to suppose that 
complete albinigm, partial albinism, incomplete albiniam, and xanthism, all 
static forma of leueosis, are phases of the same process and are probably linked with 
levyomderma and possible other forms of dynamic leucosia. By “linked” we suggest 
that they mark the complete, incumplete, local or progressive failure of the same 
metabolic process, which may over start ut all never start in certain areas, or be 
mnpertectly started, and again being started may fail to maintain itself: further, 
that every variety of this failure-may individually or collectively be associated 
with certain stocks, which may either show hereditary failure of one phase, of 
several, or exceptionally of all phases of pigment-metabolism.”™' 


Pigmentation is due to pigment metabolism. In “complete 
albinism" pigment metabolism completely failS. to start. In 
“incomplete albinism" pigment metabolism occurs only imcom- 
pletely. In “partial or imperfect albinism” pigment metabolism 
locally fails or never starts, In “progressive albinism," or dynamic 
leucosis, pigment metabolism, though having apparently once 
Started] at some time, fails in certain areas. 

Some of the problems we are still working on in connection 
with this study are the following: 

1. Whether the albinistic areas are more heavily haired than 
the pigmented areas, since complete albinos are frequently said to 
be more hairy than normally pigmented persons. Schwalbe says 
that the skin under heavily coated growths of hair is lighter in 
color than im less heavily coated areas. Max Weber, Rawitz, and 
Kuekenthal say, conversely, that the most heavily pigmented areas 
are denuded. If Weidenreick is tight in saying that “we are 
accordingly justified to see in the hair a special organ for accumu- 
lating pigment of the cutaneous or epidermal pigment layer," then 
these albinistic areas will be found to be more heavily haired than 
the pigmented areas. 

2. Whether the albinistic areas extend their borders after once 
having been known, or whether there is, instead, a progressive 
failure of pigment metabolism within a definite area, 

Anomalies of Pigmentation among Natives of Nrasgland: A Contribution to 
the Study of Athiniam, by Dr Hugh Stannue Stannus, pp. 333-345 (quotation from 
pp. 961-362), Aiomeirica, Oct, to1g. 
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3. Whether an at-one-time albinistic area ever revives within 
itself the process of pigment metabolism. 

4. The meaning of the median doreal light area. Castle found 
a dark median dorsal areaon the negro family he recorded. The 
dorsal area of most vertebrates is more heavily pigmented than 
adjoining areas; vet there is exception in the case of certain 
cattle with the white “line-back,” and the frequent case of skunks 
with white patches along the dorsal line. I accept the theory so 
well outlined and defended by Weidenreick' that the function of 
cutaneous pigment in vertebrates is to throw off the penetrating 
light and to transform light rays mto heatrays: Yet if this theory 
is true, what is the meaning of the consistently light median dorsal 
aréa in the persons illustrated herewith? 

§. (In general.) ‘The entire family, just so far as collaterals and 
descendants may be discovered, will be studied as completely as 
possible as a check on the work so far done. 

The following pathologic description of the first man now 
known to have borne in America the patronymic of this spotted 
family in consideration, and who lived in New England in 1668, is 
worth preserving in this place. ‘The description is found in a letter 
of a physician dated October 4, 1668, and copied by him on the 
fy-leaf of one of his medical books. | am indebted to the librarian 
of a New England coltege library for the corrected copy of this 
epistle, which follows, [ present it with the suggestion that if more 
complete research proves, what members of this family believe, 
that thisearly New Englander is their family ancestor, his physical 
condition may have been the cause of the present hereditary skin 
spotting. It was because of this possible connection that I pre- 
ferred to suggest in the genealogy chart that it was the male a 
instead of the female b who was probably abnormally pigmented. 

" Deacon [George] Bartlett: [ have been often sollicited to doe for 


~ [naine given in original letter] in his sad condition, & have oft visited 
hon & achministered in time of his distemp: aince his sores breaking out and 








'Franz Weidenremck, Die Lokulisation des Pigmentes und ihre Bedeutung in 
Ontogenie and Phylogenie der Wirbeltiere, pp. so-r40 in Separat-Abdruck aus der 
Zrichrift far Morphologic und Antkropologis, Stuttgart, 1912.. 
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tunning I have seen them, used meanes to cleanse them & have from time to 
time informed them that he must have constant attendance, & be inder a course 
of phisick if his life be saved, if meanes be nor used he will live long in misery, if 
much meanca be used it is not for ane man to beare the burden, neyther is one 
only called ta chew mercy, | have not refused to attend him, tut rather deayre 
some other, & 1 will be double my portion towards the expence. Whoever attends 
him, it will be double the charge to attend him in the place where he is, wherever 
comfortable dyet must be sutable to his weaknes & distress, & attendance added! 
beyond w' his wife can doe. o socloty of Indians will joyne helpfulnes to one of 
there owne in distresa. he must take a course of phisick to Divert the currant of 
humors if one running sore be bealed, the humors will have vent at another place, 
& p'Jently will be another swelling they say he is to weake to take phisick, but tia 
a atrouger thing to dy then to take phisick, & of he becomes tenn times weaker, 
yet then he muet take phisick.or dy. these things | write to discharge myself, 
& let the loss of fife & neglect of mercy ly at the right doore." 


Subsequent research shows that the man in question died October 
16, 1668, or twelve days after this descriptive letter was written. 


University oF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, Min. 
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PETROGLYPHS OF ST VINCENT, BRITISH WEST INDIES 
By THOMAS HUCKERBY 


HE island of St Vincent was discovered on the 22:1 day of 

ET January, 1498. This being, according to the Spanish 

calendar, the day of St Vincent, the island was named in his 

hotor, At that time it was inhabited by a large number of Indians. 

Or Coke states that there were two distinct tribes, Red and Black 

Caribs." There are many evidences of long prehistoric occupancy, 
af which the petroglyphs are among the most important. 

Speaking of the West Indies, Dr J; Walter Fewkes states? that 
“not the least significant of the many survivals of a prehistoric 
race in the West Indies are rude pictures, cut in the rocks and called 

“pictographs’ or ‘petroglyphs.’ A study of their forms, geograph- 
ical distribution, and meaning is an important aid to our knowledge 
ef the origin and development of Antillean culture: it affords vahu- 
able data bearing on the migration of the raceand points the way 
back to its ancestral continental home," The above statements 
do not too strangly set farth the position in relation to this important 
subject. Tribe may have succeeded tribe in the occupancy of these 
islands, but the petroglyphs have remained: in the same position 
as they were when first chiseled by the prehistoric artist. Such is 
not necessarily the case, however, with ‘the stone implements, 
earthenware utensils, and other artifacts which are constantly 
coming to hand, since it is certain that many of these were brought 
by the various tribes when they migrated to these islands from 
their original homes, 

The full significance of the West Indian rock-carvings cannot 
be realized until all the examples known to exist in the various 
islands have been carefully photographed and compared with the 
examples found on the mainland. As a preliminary contribution 
toward the accomplishment of this desirable object, this short 
| 'T. Cote, Mistery of the West Jadics, 

‘Annual Report of Hurrau of American Ethnology, 1909-04. 
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article is written. At the present time we propose to deal exclu- 
sively with the petroglyphs of St Vincent. On some future occasion, 
should the opportunity be presented, we hope to be able to consider 
the other sections of this field. Probably there is not an island 
of greater interest than St Vincent to the student of the rock- 
carvings of the Antilles. It also may be said that throughout the 
West Indian archipelago there is nothing of greater archeological 
importance than the 5t Vincent petroglyphs. 

For the purpose of the present article the petroglyphs now being 
considered may be classified under three heads: (1) Deeply incised, 
(2) shallow, and (3) cave. This classification ts followed herein 
when individual examples are discussed. 

The process by which the distinct types of petroglyphs were 
made must have been somewhat different. In all probability 
examples of the first and thin] classes were produced by means of 
a primitive chisel; the outlines of the shallow type may have been 
firat scratched out and then finished by friction!’ Im Thurn 
states that in British Guiana the deeply incised and. shallow en- 
gravings are never found in the same district. In St Vincent, the 
areas in which they are found are separated by onty a few miles. 
Nevertheless it is quite possible that they represent difierent periods. 
and cultures. 

Our notes may incidentally throw some light on the debatable 
question of the antiquity of the aboriginal occupancy of St Vincent. 
It is an accepted fact that Indians occupied this island under settled 
conditions long before the coming of Columbus. But how long? 
This is a question for which it seems impossible to find a definite 
answer, Judging from the appearance of the rock-engravings and 
the fact that the older figures had probably become effaced by the 
time the later incisions were made, it would seem that man found 
a home in this island much farther back in prehistoric times than 
is often suppose!, Unfortunately it is not possible to estimate, 
with any degree of precision, how long a period would be required 
for the petroglyphs to have become obliterated by natural processes. 
It is probable that occupancy of the island gradually developed from 
occasional visits to settled and permanent residence. 

1 Everard F. im Thorn, Among the Indians of Guiana. 
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Another question of importance to the thoughtful student ie, 
What tribe was responsible for these art remains? Generally it 
has been assumed that the petroglyphs date from the period of the 
Carib occupancy, but this theory should not be given undue weight, 
At the time of the discovery, the Carib women spoke a different 
language from that of the men, from which fact-ic has been con- 
jectured that the males of the community represented the in tricders, 
and the fernales the original inhabitants of the island, the suppost- 
tion being that the Caribs had defeated the aborigines, exterminated 
the men, and taken the women as their wives. To aceount for the 
persistence of the two languages it has been suid that the females 
were the slaves of the males and that there was very little actual 
association between the nwo. All this may be true, but it would 
not satisfactorily explain the existence of this contlition over a long 
period. In process of time, and that not very prolonged, were the 
theory above mentioned tenable, the women would inevitably 
adopt the speech of the men. Hence it follows that the Carib 
invasion must have taken place not very jong: before the time 
of the discovery; and taking this fact into consideration, together 
with the almost certain antiquity ef most of the petroglyphs, it 
‘seems unlikely that all the examples are the work of the (Caribs, 
There may have been several prehistoric tribal migrations from 
various parts of the mainland, The large number of petro- 
glyphs of one class suggests that the occupancy previous to the 
incoming of the Caribs extended over a considerable period. It 
is probable that most of the Antillean islands were peopled by one 
tribe before the Carib conquest, and the deeply incised figures may 
have been produced by them. The Petit Borde! petroglyph is. the. 
only one of the shallow type. We are of the opinion that this 
represents a much later period than the petroglyphs of the deeply 
incised class. If it is possible to ascrihe any of the rock-carvings 
to the Curibs, it can reasonably be done in this case. 

What these pictographs originally signified it would be impossible 
to say. We cannot imagine that they were produced simply to 
while away the time. The recurrence of particular figures (see the 
notes on Buccament Cave) indicates a definite intention, Prab- 
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ably some of the petroglyphs had a religious significance, In every 
part of the world, at some time or other, one of the most common 
objects of worship has been a block of stone. In St Vincent it isa 
very common belief that such stones were used as sacrificial altars. 
This is not impossible. It is.a well attested fact that the Indians 
of the time of the discovery were cannibals. When Columbus dis- 
covered Guadeloupe he found the huts of the natives strewn with 
human limbs and heads. Some of the petroglyphs may be crude 
attempts to depict the forms of dead chiefs whose spirits were 
worshipped and whose anger was appeased by the oblation of the 
blood of human sacrifice. Probably these were regarded as inter- 
tmediary spirits through which they approached the supreme deities. 
All the petroglyphs may indicate centers of religious worship. 

While many of the rock-carvings of St Vincent are of the deeply 
incised type, they do not show much resemblance except in the 
case of a few conventional heads, There is some similarity in type 
between the central figure of the one at Rutland Vale, Layou, and 
the larger engraving of the Indian Point petroglyph. The large 
figure of Yambou Pass Rock (fig. 77), so far as depth of incision is 
concerned, comes between the deeply incised type and the shallow 
engraving of Petit Bordel. With the exception of engravings of 
the Buccament Cave, they have all been incised in hard volcanic 
rock.. 

It ts worthy of note that all the petroglyphs in St Vincent are 
found near the old sites of villages, We believe it to be a mere 
coincidence that many of them are found near rivers. Aboriginal 
man would naturally establish his home in close proximity toa 
supply of fresh water; and assuming that the petroglyphs indicate 
positions of importance, they would probably not have been placed 
far from the scene of his everyday life. 

The petroglyphs of the first and third classes above mentioned 
are of the same type as those found in the other Antillean islands, 
and indicate the same culture, while the Petit Bordel petroglyph 
and the figures of the Buccament Cave point to a connection with 
the culture of the mainland. The Mexican culture, however, does 


not appear to have had any influence. 
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In conclusion we may say that in preparing the photographs from 
which the accompanying illustrations are prepared every effort 
has been made to give reliable representations of the actual petro- 
gly phe. Where any doubt exists, it has been stated in the notes on 


the particular petroglyph under discussion. 


Descairttios or Piates 


Puate XXV, a—This engraved rock la found in the midile of the Glebe field 
and ifsituated about 200 yards to the left of the highway from Barronallie to Kings- 
town The stope of the bowlder faces westward. The incisions have o depth 
averaging about.a quarter of aninch. Particuiar attention i called to the hilo 
of thirteen royy. This figure may indicate a solar symbol. The basin-Hke 
depression immediately below the bottom of the engraving seems ta be a natural 
formuution. 

Pate XXV, 6-—This rock liew about 300 yards from the petroglyph shawn 
in Plate XXV, a, The hollow of the top seems to have been made by poundling, 
and the incisiows sed to sharpen pointed implementa, 


PLate SAV o@.—This petroglyph is known to the ootives of the island as 
“Jumbi Rock", or “Marked Stone“. and ia sometimes called the "Sacrificial 
Stone". Ttie situated about a-mile up the Rutland Vale valley. Tho-side of the 
atone on which the figures are scen hasaseutherly aspect. Avery old man living 
in the valley probably correctly states thar he remembers the time when the en- 
graved surface wes ina horizontal position. It will be seen from the illustration that 
the river washes the hase of the stone. [t may be that, some time in the past, 
the river slightly changed ite course at this point and that what was originally 
the foundation of the southeen aide of this large rock wae washed away, The 
oblique eyes of the central igure are unique, The cup-shaped cavities at the 
top of the lines, leading down to the two faces on the left, are considerably deeper 
than the partauf the engraving. Thereare indications of alder figures on the face 
of the rock. A tural umn containing a skull ond surrounded with other hones 
wae discovered by the writer in this valley. A drawing of this engraved bowlder 
bas been published by Karl Sapper in his paper on St Vincent, Globus, Ad. 

txxxiv, Heft 24, Abb. &, Dec. 24, 1903, 

PLATE AAV, 6.—This potroglyph is on the extreme point which Hes between 
Indian: bay and Villa hay. The rock faces south, The position of an uicertain 
fine i inlicated by the dote seen to the left of the engraving, 


Pirate XXVUL, o.—This is the post recently discovers petroglyph in the 
island. Je lies to the right of the highway from Kingstown to Loge Village: 
A small stream flows past the base of the rock The engraved surface faces 

PLATE XAVIT, b.—This engraved rock is fount! about 300 yards nearer te 
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Escape Village than the one seen in Plate XX VIL, a. The large figure at the 
bettom is the most interesting; it ix not sodeeply.cut as the other engravings, and 
the incisions have a comparatively {fresh appearance. The representation of the 
snake ie the only one found In the island, ‘The face of the rock contains a fal 
number of undecipherable markings. Both the Yambou petroglyphs have the 
Tising sun. Attention fs called to the cup-shaped cavity below the head on the 
night. “There is some similarity in the furmation of the cara of the heads of this 
petrogiyph to Porto Ricanexamples, Between the two petroglyphs found fn 
this valley isa fat-rock bearing a circle which encloses a cross (fig. 7h). 


KL 


Fic, 76. Fic. 77, Fic, 78, Fic. 70 





Prare XXVIII, @.—This petroglyph is situated in the Yambou pace, on the 
windward ‘side of the island. It stands in the middle of o pasture, which is 
dotted with large volcanic bowlders. Probably the head on the left (fig. 77) 
originally had two projections, There-is-3 faint Hoe on the other side, and there 
are very faint indications of other marks on the central face (fig. 78), but they are 
not sufficiently clear to warrant their inclusion, On the back of the rock there ip 
a face of a common: type (fig. 79), The only indistinct line given ie the one at 
the bottom of the monkey's body, During a previous visit we discovered traces 
of an original mark, but on this cocasion we failed in our efforts to locate it, One 
of the heads ia highly interesting: it appears to represent the head of a female; 
the hair is plaited, and the ear pendant seen to represent a peculiar kind of 
earring. Porto Rican petroglyphs have horned heads «imilar to some of the 
engravings in this example. 

PLATE XXVIII, 6—ThS petroglyph ie situated onthe right of the Woods high- 
way from Petit Bordel to Linley valley,and forma one of the boundary marke 
between the Petit Bordel and Rose Bank estates. The rock has an almost ver- 
tical front and faces the east, Most of the engravings are abour half an inch 
wide amd are very ahallow. The bottom figures appear to be incomplete, Sev- 
eral horizontal fines are scratched actos the lower part of itr, It is nor possible 
to may if these formed, part of the original engraving; if they did, they probably 
indicate the process of optration, [t may be thar the figures were first outlined 
with o sharp implement and then finished by rubbing with wet and, The three 
amall fgures at the top of the left-hand figure are not very distinct. There is 
3 similarity between the engraving on the right and one of the St Kitts examples, 

Pate XXIX, a—Thecave in which these petroglyphs are found ja on the 
left side of the Buceament valley, about 200 yardsfromthe seacoast. It is cut out 
ef the tuff agglomerate flow forming the ridge, which limits the extent of the valley 
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on the southern site. “The cave is about 45 feet high and go feet wide, with a 
depth of at least 20 feet. The front openainto the valley, A large portion of the 
rear wall js covered with engravings. It was found exceedingly difficult to 
make a photograph giving a well-defined view of all the markings. Figures not 
jucluded in the exposure are shown fn figure Bo, a, b ¢, d, and figure 81, All 





Pits. 9, 
the engravings shown in figure Bonre cut inctherock which forme the shelf to the 


lefeal the cave. Figure #1 je scratched in the.eoit part of the tuff agglomerate 
and is situated a few feet above the ehelf, 
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Puate XXIX, 6.—This photograph presents a view of the markings found at 
the entrance of the cave. Sometime ago the land in the immediate vicinity wes 
brought into cultivation. The butning of the soil revealed o large number of 
fragments of pottery and a few rubbing stones. These fragments do not mani- 
fest any variation from the other sherds found in different parte of the island. [et 
may be interesting to note how one of the figures (fig. 62) 
eech on the right side of the photograph recurs time after 
time on the other petrogiyphs. [tia found at Safe Creek, 
Wyoming: Ojo de Benndo, New Mexico; Ometepe, Nica- 
ragua; and at Cachoeira de Hibeiro, Brazil. An earthen- 

Fis, 85: wart stamp bearing this figure (fig. 83) has just come wo 

hand from Carriacou, The character, with not quite the 

same curve, is represented ut Chicagua Rapids, Venezuela. Another figure 

(ig: 84) with slight modifications is found on an engraved rock at San Esteban, 

Venezuela, Other figures of this petroglyph are found in various parts af South 
America, two of which (fig--65) seem to be very common. 
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THE CHEYENNE MEDICINE LODGE 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
~ 7 CHE ceremony of the Medicine Lodge, or Sun Dance, is one of 
the most important religious festivals known to the Plains 
Indians, although certain tribes living on and near the plains 
do not practise it, and so far as known never have done so. 

The ceremony always has been misunderstood and has been 
generally condemned. Its form is constantly changing; in some 
tribes it is bemg called by a new name, and the old ritual and 
ceremonies are being forgotten. It seems time therefore that 
something should be said to correct erroneous views concerning it 
that have long had currency. 

Of the acts which formerly took place during this ceremony, the 
most striking had to do with the personal suffering of some of those 
who were present, and generally it has been believed that a part of 
the ceremony of the Medicine Lodge was the infliction of the so- 
called torture frequently endured at the time and withm the in- 
closure where the ceremony was conducted. A generation ago 
it was declared that this torture—swinging to the pole and dragging 
buffalo skulls—was self-inflicted for the purpose of making warriors, 
the implication being that no man might be considered a warrior 
who had not endured these sufferings. Other writers have said 
that the suffering was undergone by young men who wished to 
show that their hearts were strong; in other words, that it was a 
test of endurance, Something of this sart Catlin implies in his 
account of the Medicine Lodge ceremonies, known as O-hee-pa, 
among the Mandan. These beliefs many years ago led the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the Medicine Lodge. The Indian agents 
declared that the ceremony was a producer of warriors, while the 
missionaries, who held every form of religion wrong except the 
particular one professed by each, were repelled by the spectacle of 
the suffering, and both agreed that the ceremony ought to be stopped. 
So the Indian Bureau forbade the Sun Dance in many places. 

245 
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The Indian agents and the missionaries were not alone in 
believing the torture to be a part of the Medicine Lodge. Some 
ethnologists have had the same impression. [0 his recent in- 
teresting Handbook of the North American Indians of the Plains, 
Dr Wisslersays: “The Sun Dance presents several featurés variously 
combined and distributed. These are the torture, the circular 
shelter of poles, the use of a sacred bundle, the erection of a sun 
pale, and the dancing ceremonies.” | 

In his article on Ceremony" in the Handbook of American 
fndians, Dr G. A, Dorsey says that the self-inflicted torture “often 
forms an intrinsic part of the public performance." ‘This is a 
general statement, with no specific reference to the Medicine Lodge 
ecremony. 

On the occasion of a Medicine Lodge ceremony a dozen or filteen 
Yeats ago it was reported that two students of ethnology hired a 
young Indian to have his back pierced and to drag about one or more: 
beet skulls. I donot know that this ever took place, but at the time 
it was widely heralded and was used as an argument for stopping 
the danee. Wf this happened, the bey, like those wha hired him, 
may have believed that he waa going through a part of the Medicine 
Lodge ceremony, but older men would have set them night, and 
explained the true motive of this more or less painful proceeding. 

Persons who have been much among Indians recognize the extra- 
ordinary difficulty often found in getting at the fundamental motive 
which lies behind any act, They:recognize also the almost universal 
tendency among observers to credit the primitive people whom they 
see with the same motives and the same methods of reasoning that 
the observers themselves employ, Since in old times torture in 
sume form or other often took place during and at the ceremony of 
the Modicine Lodge, it was natural enough that observers should 
tuike it for granted that this torture was a part of the ceremony. 
This was not true in the case of the Cheyenne Indians, nor, in my 
belief, was it ever true in the case of any plains people. The suffer- 
ing of the Medicine Lodge was not for the purpose of making warriors 
or to show endurance, nor was itany part of the ceremony, Instead, 
it waa, in all cases, the payment by the individual of some. vow 
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that he had made; was a sacrifice of self to bring good fortune or 
to avert misfortune in the future, or else was the carrying out of 
some instruction received in a dream. Sometimes the motive was 
merely foyalty to. a friend—a wish to share his suffering. 

The sacrifice of the body is, | suppose, as old as religion and is 
confined to nosect, creed, ormice. It has heen universally practised 
as a means of invoking the favor of the powers: which rule the 
universe. Primitive people practiseitimalllands. Civilized people 
do the same today. The priests of Baal, when they called on their 
God to send down fire from Heaven to consume the sacrifice of 
Elijah, cut themselves with knives as they prayed to him. The 
Indians swing to the pole. The flagellants lashed themselves with 
whips, arid the so-called Penitentes in the Southwest with the 
branches of the cactus, and endured the sufferings of crucifixion. 
The monk of the Middle Ages wore a hair shirt, and the woman of 
today fasts during Lent. All these are different expressions of the 
same feeling. 

The ceremonial of the Medicine Lodge is.a religious occasion of 
great importance, transmitred, the people say, through many 
generations. It celebrates the rebirth of life on the earth, the return 
of the season of growth. The Cheyenne call it “the renewing of 
the earth." The occasion, the time, and the place are sacred, and 
the ceremony is associated with certain sacrifices, the offering to 
the spiritual powers of acceptable gifts, accompanied by the pur- 
fication which comes from the abstention from food and drink for a 
period of a few days. 

The mysterious powers are present and receive the prayers, 
offerings, and sacrifices, and the occasion ts one peculiarly favorable 
for the performance of those acts in which spiritual assistance is 
needed. The edifice, so called, of the Medicine Lodge is the center 
of these helpful influences, but they affect the whole gathering. 
All who are present in the camp receive a blessing in some degree. 
For this reason, in old times, every member of the tribe wished and 
was expected to be present. Messengers were sent about to every 
amall camp to notify it of the time of the ceremony. 1, as rarely 
happened, some man was slow in coming to the meeting place, a 
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band of saldiers was sent to bring in. Lf he was obstinate and 
still delayed his coming, he was fetched by force; and harsh measures 
might be employed to hasten his arrival. He might be beaten with 
quirts, his lodge and lodge-poles destroyed, and even his horses 

The reason for this enforced attendance is obvious enough. 
Absence from the ceremony was believed to bring misfortune, and 
misfortimate to an individual, or to a number of individuals, might 
well enough extend from them to other members of the tobe. 
Therefore, in the belief of all the peaple it was essential that everyone 
should be present to share in the blessed influence of the occasion 
and in the protection from: evil which this influence would bring: 

I have no record of any family or group.of Chevenne refusing 
to attend this ceremony, though it is stated that on one or two 
occasions the messengers have been unable te find some little camp 
at a distance: from the principal village. 1 know of no case like 
that instanced in an earlier paper on the Cheyenne, where Big 
Ribs, a famous warrior—whose name is always coupled with that 
of Old Little Wolf, as the two bravest men ever known among the 
Cheyenne—resisted and drove away a group of soldiers sent to his 
camp to bring him to the ceremony of renewing the medicine arrows.! 

Because of the presence of these favorable spirits at the cere- 
mony, and their beneficent influence, all the food brought into the 
Medicine Lodge and allowed to remain there for a brief period is 
sanctiied. Having passed through this sacred place, it is all—or 
almost all—taken out again and eaten by the people, not.as food 
merely, but also for the spiritual benefit received by eating it. 
This belief is so firmly held that an effort is made to have everyone 
in the camp, from the youngest to the oldest, share in these benefits 
by eating of the food. A relative, for example, will take a tiny 
morsel of such food and will place it in the mouth of a babe too 
young to swallow, removing it a moment or two later, but believing 
that the blessing received by the food while in the Medicine Lodge 
will be imparted to the infant, 

Among the Blackfeet a similar faith and like practice exist, 

| American Anthropologist. », 6.. wol. x1, ph. Say. 
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The hundred tongues dried and prepared by the woman who vows 
the Medicine Lodge in that tribe are partaken of by all the people 
as a sacred food, the eating of which carries with it a blessing. 

The sacred influence of the Medicine Lodge extends through the 
entire camp and lasts during the whole time of the ceremony. Any 
spiritual and sacred operations in which prayers are used will be 
more successful if undertaken or carried on at this time than if 
undertaken at any other time. As said of the ceremony of renewing 
the medicine arrows, secret medicines mixed and prepared during 
the days of the Medicme Lodge will be more potent than those made 
at other times: The making of shields—a mysterious and secret 
operation in which spiritual influences played a most important 
part—was undertaken at this time. The spiritual protective power 
of shields made at that time was strong. Generally this was a 
peculiarly favorable time for the performance of any operation in 
which prayers—the invoking of help from the mysterious powers 
—were important. In the same way it was a good time to pay 
Vows. 

A man out on the warpath and in danger might pledge himself 
to swing to the pole, or drag skulls, without specifying when he 
would do this, and in that case the time at which he would pay the 
vow was for him to determine, or he might vow that he would swing 
to the sundance pole, ar would drag skulls during the ceremony of 
the Medicine Lodge. In the same way a man might pledge himself 
to make a feast for the horse doctors’ society—horsemen—if his 
horse did not give out in the fight, or might promise to offer other 
sacrifices if successful in certain umidertakings. 

If no Medicine Lodge ceremony was held for two or three years: 
after he had made the vow, the man who had promised to undergo 
the ordeal at the time of the Medicine Lodge postponed the payment 
of the vow until that ceremony was held. On the other hand, one 
who had promised that he would swing to the pole usually did so 
absolutely alone, except for the assistance of one or two men who 
in the past had themselves suffered in this way and whom he was 
obliged to ask to teach him how to perform the act in the ritual 
manner. He was altogether likely to make his sacrifice quietly, 
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among the lilis at a distance from the camp, seeking no notoriety, 
but rather striving, so far as possible, to keep the matter quiet. 
He might drag buffalo skulls in the same way: Such individual 
sacrifices have been offered within two or three years. 

Of late years, since the Government interfered with the opera: 
tions of. swinging to the pale or dragging skulls, and since the whole 
mode of Ife of the Indians has changed, the common form of public 
sacrifice in the Medicine. Lodge is dancing without food or drink 
for three or four days, an effort which, among the modeni young 
Indian men, often wholly unaccustomed to exercise, has led to 
many a physical breakdown. ‘The dancing of old times, while 
gazing at the sun or the moon, even though very protracted, was 
more likely to bring on visions and dreams than te cause physical 
exhaustion. 

Formerly, Tam told, i: was much more common for young men 
to go out in the hills, have their breasts pierced, and ‘under instruc 
tion to walk hack an farth for a long time in a limited ‘circle, 
trying to break away from the pole, than it was [ar YOUNg men to 
endure this suffering in the Medicine Lodge, Not a few other forms 
of personal suffering which had no possible relation to any general 
religious festival were undergone to obtain the favor of the powers, 
One of these was lo starve for a long period; another was to stand 
all night in water up te the shoulders. 

The following detail of the operation of swinging to the pole 
alone in the hills was given me by Wia'fokls, Little White Man, 
formerly calles! Wieistuts’te, Bird That Calls (utters a ery), 

He was then a young man, and his first child, a fittle baby, was 
very sick. In order to savw the infant's life he determined to make 
asacriice, While considering what form this sacrifice should take, 
he saw in dreams persons standing up and swinging to the pole, 
and when at length he was convinced that this was what he was 
directed to do, he still hesitated for some time before making up his 
mind tq act. Yet he kept thinking he saw a person swinging to a 
pole, and even when awake and moving about he used. to see this. 
Finally another dream led him to decide. The person who ap- 
peared to him in the dream said to him that if he made this sacrifice 
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Bird That Calls now summoned two older men to advise him. 
These were Black Whetstone (Afdhkra'rthaise’' he) and Wounded 
Eye (Hé'ekai'testah2), He told them what he had seen, and «aid 
that he was obliged to undergo this suffering and that they must 
teach him how. to do rt. He offered them the pipe, requesting 
them to help him, and they accepted it, thus promising their 
assistance. | 

The afternoon before the sacrifice was to be made, Black Whet- 
stone and Wounded Eye took Little White Man out to cut the pole 
to which he was to be tied. When @ young cottonwood tree, 
suitable for a pole, was found, they grasped his arms and caused 
him to move his hands four times toward the tree, as if cutting it 
with anaxe. Then he eut down the pole without further ceremony. 

They now caused him to pick it up from the ground, making 
four motions before lifting it and then four motions before dragging 
it away to the place chosen for the sacrifice. When the place was 
reached, the instructors showed him how to dig the hole in which it 
was to stand, making four preliminary motions before actually 
beginning to dig the hole, The pale was not trimmed; the leaves 
and branches were left on it, 

That night after the three had. reached camp, a messenger was 
sent about the camp to find and borrow two braided rawhide 
riatas. Twowere required because he had twoinstructors. If there 
had been a single instructor, only one rope would have been needed, 
Next moming the three men arose very early, and lung before day- 
light cach instructor took one of the ropes and rubbed his hands 
down over its whole length four times, Then « coal was taken 
from the fire, sweet grass sprinkled on it and each rope was passed 
four times through the smoke. Then to one end of each rope 
were tied two decrskin strings, each seven or eight inches long. 
Each rope was now doubled into a ball in the middle, leaving the 
end to which the strings were tied—to be attached to the skewers: 
in his body—four or five fect long, and the other end—to be tied 
to the pole—somewhat longer. The ropes were now put aside, and 
thereafter no one might touch them except Bird That Calls. 

Just before daylight the instructors painted him with white clay. 
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over the whole body. After he had been painted, they caused him 
to sit, and filled and lighted a pipe, and offered it to him four times, 
and each time he smoked. The pipe was held to his mouth: he did 
not touch it with his hands. 

After he had smoked, the instructors told him that the direction 
to perform this sacriice was the greatest favor that he could have 
received—the privilege to stand on a hill where all (the powers) 
might look at him, and to stand by a pole in the sun's road where 
the stun could look down and see him, It might be a hard trial, 
Gut he must not give up, When the sun rose he should look at it 
until it reached the middle—the zenith—and when it passed the 
midille he should not give up, but should watch it until it dis- 
appeared, 

After he had received this instruction, he set out with the two 
alder men to go to the place where the pole was. He had expected 
to walk out there barefoot, but it chanced that among his gifts to 
his Instructors were some moccasins, and for this reason he had the 
right to wear moccasins in going out. When they set out, he walked 
in advance, wrapped in a buffalo robe and carrying the two ropes. 
The mstructors followed. 

When they reached the place where the pole was, Bird That 
Calls sat down near the pole and facing. it, and the instructors 
sat behind him and filled a pipe. Before lighting the pipe they 
pointed it to the four directions and prayed. They smoked and 
waited before setting up the pole until the sun just began to peep 
over the hills. While waiting the two instructors tied the two 
ropes to the pole, each one giving the other a small present to pay 
him for tying the rope. 

The instructors said to him, “You must watch the sun, and 
before it gets up too high must raise the pole." 

When the sun began to rise above the horizon, Bird That 
Calls planted the pole, while the instrictors prayed and asked 
the sun to look upon this pole, “Whoever it was that directed 
this man to do this, let him see that now he is doing it. Let this 
man have good luck, and let all his children be fortunate. We 
have the tree standing in your gristle rope. [t has never been 
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broken. Let this man live long—until he has crossed the four 
ridges.” | 

The four ridges alluded to represent four trials—four sacrifices 
tobe made, It is believed that the great power will be pleased 
with a man who shall perform four important ceremonies. 
These cerememies are the ridges referred to. One who desires to 
obtain special favor from the great power has these four ridges to 
cross: in other words, he endeavors to perform these four difficult 
ceremonies during his life. There is no regular order in which the 
four ridges are to be crossed, nor is it believed that the four cere- 
monies are always the same ones. A man who has made the 
Medicine Lodge—passing through all its mysteries—is considered 
to have crossed one of the four ridges. One who wishes to acquire 
abundant spiritual power—to qualify as a great mecicine-man— 
may do so by passing one of the ridges each year for four years. 
The opinion has been expressed that a man who possessed sufficient 
physical endurance to stand the hardships involved in the tasks, 
might pass all these ridges in a single summer. The crossing of a 
ridge, it is believed, does not imply any particular period of time. 

The braided gristle (rawhide) ropes spoken of in the prayer 
were commonly used to swing on by those who paid their vows in 
this way in the Medicine Lodge. Such ropes were used over and 
over again by different persons in the payment of such vows- 
The tree stands within the rope that is Ged about it. 

South of the pole, and facing southward, was placed a buffalo 
skull: on each side of the pole, east and west, stood two buffalo 
chips, each four steps and a half step (12 or 14 feet), from it, and 
south of each of these chips was another.. These chips represented 
guards, or watchers, to observe the man and see that he did his 
duty. Buffalo chips were not always available, but if they were 
not to be had, large stones might be used in place of them, In 
the are of a cirele south of the pole—the pole being the circle’s cen- 
ter—was spread a bed of white sage for him to walk on. 

It was now time for him to be pierced. He knelt, sitting back 
on his heels, and rested his hands on his knees, opposite to and 
facing the pole. The instructors knelt at his right side and with 
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charcoal marked upright parallel lines on the skin on the right 
breast to indicate where the knife should enter and where come out, 
Then one instructor took the skin in his fingers above the marks 
and the other below the marks, and pinching up the skin they 
thrust in the knife at the marked place on the right, and it came 
through at the marked place on the other side. Before using the 
knife, it had been rubbed down with a piece of charcoal. The left 
breast was pierced in the same way, the instructors passing behind 
the novice, but in this case the knife was thrust into the skin of the 
left breast from right to left, as it had been on the right side, and 
not from left to right. This was done because a single knife -was 
used for the two piercings: Lf two knives had been used, the second 
might have been inserted from left to right. 

When the right breast was pierced, the instructors, assisting 
cach other, passed a small straight stick, the length of a finger, 
through the slit, and to this skewer tied the strings on one of the 
ropes. After the left breast was pierced a similar skewer was 
passed through that slit and tied. 

After the strings had been tied, the Instructors raised Bird That 
Calla to his feet and supported and directed him as he walked 
aver to the middle of the sage-covered path. Then the instructors 
pulled four times on his breast to straighten out the ropes. They 
moved his bexly toward the east and then toward the west; again 
toward the east and again toward the west—four times. Then 
they took hold of his right leg and moved it four times forward, 
and at the fourth movement he began to walk to the west end of 
the sage-covered trail, and from there back to its east end, and 
back again—guing forth and back until the sum had set. It seemed 
to him to tuke the sun a long time to teach the middle, but the time 
from the middle to the sun's setting was much longer. He was 
constantly trying to break loase, but the ekin of his breast did not 
break; it only stretched. He had the privilege of resting four times 
—in the midcdle of the forenoon, at noon, in the middle of the after- 
noon, and just hefore sunset. At each of these rests he might smoke 
apipe. He rested but onee—at midday. 

As soon.as he had begun to walk, the instructors left him and were 
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absent all day, Intending to return to him just as the sun. set. 
When they left him, they eaid, “When we return for you at sunset, 
try to be as near as you canto the place from which we raised you 
up, but do not sit down until we come to-you and push you down." 

During the day the instructors built a sweat-house in the camp. 

At sundown, when the instructors reached him again, they 
grasped his arms, one on each side, and pushed him down to a sitting 
position, They cut through the stretched hide of his breast, took 
him back to camp, and entered the sweat-lodge with him, some 
other men who had made this sacrifice alao gomg into it: His 
‘wounds and the blood on his body were wiped off with white sage. 
That night, when he ate, no one might cat with him except men who 
had experienced this suffering. On each of the three following days 
he took a sweat, and on the fourth day the ceremony was finished. 

He was told that thereafter, if he wished to teach men how to 
undergo this penance, he might teach four persons and tio more. 

In taking a ceremonial sweat, the man is thought for the time 
being to give over his whole body and spirit to the great power. 
Then when he leaves the sweat-house, and his body has been wiped 
off with white sage—the male sagebrush (Aé@tdn@edndte’)—his body 
again belongs to himeelf. 

Wik'isinis'to gave his instructors a horse, a gun, a suit of deer- 
skin clothing, moccasins, and blankets. His child got better the 
next morning. 

An explanation of the considerable number of dancers who take 
part in the sacrifice anc! go through the labor and starvation at the 
time of the Medicine Lodge, is found in the feeling of loyalty which 
exists in the soldier societies. When o member of any ‘soldier 
saciety had pledged himself to suffer at the Medicine Lexige, whether 
as medicine-lodge maker, or merely as a dancer, it became a point 
of pride with the other members of that soldier society to undertake 
to carry through a similar sacrifice. They felt that they must not 
let their brother undergo this suffering alone, and so, out of good 
will and friendship for him, they undertook to do as he was doing. 

That the so-called torture is no part of the ceremony of the 
Medicine Lodge | have long known. Recently, in order to confirm 
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this knowledge, | made specific inquiry on the point of certain 
priests—men who themselves have made the medicine lodge and 
who time and again have acted! as priests in the Medicine Lodge 
ceremony. I asked them to tell me definitely whether the torture 
—the dancing for a long period, the swinging to the pole, or the 
dragging of skulls—were parts of the Medicine Lodge ceremony. 
They seemed astonished at the question and rather disposed to 
think I was joking with them and to laugh at the inquiry; but when 
I explained my reasons for asking it, each man earmestly and 
positively declared that the torture had no relation whatever to 
the ceremony. 

These forms of suffering have appealed to the imagination of 
people who have witnessed them, and the result -has been that in 
the popular view the actual ceremony of the Medicine Lodge and its 
purpose have been very largely overlooked, while the spectacular 
performances of the so-called torture have been enlarged on, 

The use of sacred bundles, the erection of the aun pole, the 
building of an altar, some sacrifices, and certain other more or less 
secret ceremonies are parts of the ritual of the Medicine Lodge, 
as they are of certain other ceremonies, Torture is no part of it 
and has no relation to it in any tribes with which | am familiar. 

The Medicine Lodge seems only a form of the Summer Dance 
commen to many Indian tribes, and is directly connected with the 
food supply—an abundance of animals, a liberal yield of natural 
fruits and roots, and of crops cultivated. These festivals are direct 
prayers for sustenance—petitions that the earth will continue to 
bring forth food for man and for the beasts on which man depends 
for food. 
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TEN DAYS WITH DR HENRI MARTIN AT LA QUINA 
By CHARLES PEABODY 


ROM September 17 to September 28, 1913, it was the writer's 
— good fortune to be the guest of Dr Henri Martin at his 
country place near the Mousterian station of La Quina, 
Geographically and topographically the site may be thus de- 
scribed; It ts about three kilometers northeast of Villebois-Lavalette, 
itself a cheerful little village on a secondary railway, about 30 
lalometers southeast of Angouléme; its latitude is about 45°, 30’ N., 
and its longitude o°, 20’ E. from Greenwich. The department is 
Charente, midway between the famous Dordogne to the southeast 
and the ocean to the west. The altitude is but few meters above 
the sea, while the banks of the Voultron, on which La Quina iz, 
rise from 20 to 60 meters more; farther away are heights of 180 or 
190 meters. A limestotie country, the valleys are likely to be tong 
and bounded by the precipitous eroded cliffs ready prepared by 
nature for the protection of prehistoric man. The heights them- 
selves are ridges, but not monotonous; the relief is much like that 
af the Ozark region of our country, without the great extent of 
plateau characteristic of the latter. The country is fertile, though 
the highlands have been largely deauded; nut-trees of various kinds 
and glorious poplars made a late September a revel of color and 
form. | 
The climate is: warm for the latitude, temperate in wiater and 
tempered by the sea in summer. The prevailing west winds carry 
in some moisture, but the sea as a whole does not modify the sensible 
temperature as much as one would expect. Health is the rule, and 
its concomitants; independence and good nature. The most 
important industry is the making of brandy, Cognac, the center 
of the industry, being in Charente, only a few kilometers to the west. 
In prehistoric archeology, especially of the paleolithic period, 
Charente is rich. Overshadowed by the amazing plethora of 
257 
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Mousterian, Aurignaciant, Solutrian, and Magdalenian from the 
Dordogne, this department is less well known. The Charente river 
follows its own independent course to the sca, unconnected with the 
Vézére-Dordogne system, and the country is lower and seems to 
contain fewer inhabited rock-shelters. 

With the enthusiasm of the Frenchman everywhere for his local 
archediogy, which we should de well to imitate, the Charentais 
have done much in theirsection: The work of Favraud and Chauvet 
should of course be mentioned. 

Seven or eight years ago Dr Henri Martin, of Paris, realizing 
the importance of the rock-shelrer at La Quina, bought the station 
and has wisely kept it from depredation by the unwary and from 
desecration by the unscientific. For years, summer after summer, 
he has excavaced, almost with Professor Putnam's proverbial tooth- 
brush, this great shelter 40 or more meters long and eight or nine 
meters high. Seldom using more than three workmen, and these 
for the purpose of carting away débns, he picks away at the breccia, 
aided by Madame Martin and his three enthusiastic children. He 
uses fiechels and crockets of his own invention, and; when the breccia 
becomes too hard, sends son Bernhard to the Voultron for a pail 
af water to soften the indurated conglomerate by an ordinary squirt. 

The early mornings Dr Martin spends in his delightful laboratory 
in the picturesque “logis,"" where he lives. Individual, miero- 
scopic, comparative examination, meticulous classification, complete 
preservation, and generous distribution are his methods, The 
musenms at Phillips Academy, Andover; Harvard University; Yale 
University; Columbia University; The American Museum of 
Natural History, New York; The University of Pennsylvania: The 
Smithsonian [nstitution, and the University of Chicago bear witness 
to his-liberality. It may be frankly said, without probable in- 
discretion, that all he asks is scientific care, record, and exhibition. 
An exchange is always welcome to him, especially in somatological 
material, in primis, ¢ratiia. But any responsible institution with a 
dignified place of exhibition and competent curatorship seems fairly 
able to procure a series of La Quina specimens. What the Doctor 
will not do is to sell. 
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Excavation at La Quina, the richest under-surface station the 
writer has: seen, is-a privilege. To his knowledge but one other 
foreigner has been Invited to excavate; this is Baron Blanc, an 
[talian with a chateau-residence in Chambéry. 

The threatened disqualification of foreign excavators haz not 
yet taken place (absit omen); Dr Martin, however, advises careful 
dating of La Quina specimens. All specimens at-present in America, 
so far as knowledge goes, have been received by gift or exchange 
direct from Dr Martin or, by his own request or authority, from 
one ar two of his intimate friends. Any other should justify their 
provenance. 

La Quina has been published in extenso, This is not the place 
for a bibliography; it is not mecessary.- Reference to the standard 
earlier and later digests of the de Mortillets, to the first volume of 
Déchelette’s Manuel, to the series of articles on the Mousterian of 
Le Moustier by Bourlon, and chiefly to the work of Dr Henri 
Martin himself and comments thereon in L'Anthropologie, Bulletins 

ef Mémoires de I'Ecole a'A nihrepolagie de Paris, La Réene Préhis- 
torique, L'Homme Préhistorique, Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique 
Frangaise, and the Comptes-Rendus des Congris Prékistoriques de 
France—this will orientate him who wills. 

Of course, the local! pride of the Charentais leads them to dif- 
ferentiate rather more than is necessary between the industry of 
one department and that of another; departmental divisions are 
quite conventional, and changes in types of specimens tome gradu- 
ally rather than by jumps over frontiers. The Mousterian of La 
Quina is surprisingly bomogetieous from the lowest stratum to the 
highest. From the former a few recollections of the Acheulian 
have been reported, and suggestions of the Aurignacian from the 
latter. They are rare—it is strange that only 100.0r 200 meters 
along the Voultron toward the Doctor's “logis” ig: in a similar 
rock-shelter, an Aurignacian station, small, it is true, but altogether 
different from La Quina. 

To an Americanist, accustomed to cultures of enormous geo- 
graphical extent and striking similarity among themselves, the 
absolute cultural differences observable in. this région within 
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stone-throws of each other (e. g., Laugerie-Haute and Laugerie- 
Basse, and a better contrast between La Quina and the Grotte de 
la Fontaine, 20 kilometers to the north}—this juxtaposed tossing 





Fr. 37, 
Together of cultures thousands of years apart is, to repeat, a standing 
wonder, 

According to Bourlon the Mousterian of La Quina corresponds 
te “Couche 3° at Le Moustier. 

in 1912 the Congrés Préhistorique de France wae held at t_An- 
gouléme, under Dr Henri Martin's presidency, for the purpose of 
studying the station on the ground. Mrs Peabody and the author 
had the good luck to be present and to stay over.a few days and 
help dig. The results of this redoubled digging, increased by two 
ar three times as many specimens given outright by the Doctor 
himself, were sent home and were distributed into the charge of the 
institutions mentioned at Andover, Cambridge, and Washington. 
The series reserved for Harvard had been prepared by him for the 
Congrés International d'Anthropologic et d’Archéologie Pré- 
historiques, which met in October of that year in Rome; he changed 
his mind and sent the series to the Peabody Museum.’ ‘These 

For a general survey of the alte the best reference iz to the Compies-Rendus of 
the Congres at Angoulénie. tors. pp. taro, 
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series were largely picked specimens of the type to make museum 
men glad. The series sent home in 1913 is just as the fortune of 
the pick got them out—dirt, breccia, and all. They were washed 
and studied here, and for that reason have alone been used for the 
few necessary statistics before the conclusion of this paper. 





Fie, Bo Fic. po. 


Much to the delight of his guest and the curiosity of the Martin 
household, a new trench was opened in the same rock-shelter about 
30 meters from the work of former years. This was in the middle 
of September, 1913, and the writer had virgin soil. Strangely 
enough the whole shelter faces somewhat north of west—pleasant 
for the excavators but unpropitious for the Mousterians. Not 
knowing what horizontal stratum the new cut would: correspond 
to, he called this one “gamma,” and the vertical "MM" in line with 
the earlier. The collection at the site thus comes almost equally 
from the two positions, “ M. Gamma," and “C 2," a former position 
that seems of inexhauatible richness. 

There follow a few of the mevitable tabulations with comments. 

The typical “pointes Moustériennes" as wellas the “racloirs" 
are comparatively small. Large specimens have been found at 
La Quina, but they are rare, 

Many of these smaller implements are of excellent workmanship. 

When the chipped face is uppermost and the sharpest angle 
points to the cartographic north, the scraping edges are as shown 
im the table, 
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Peabody Afusewm La Quina Collection, 1913 
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Sise of the Major Specimens at La Quina' 
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By the preceding tables M. Gamma seems to have rather a 
better showing than the older C 2. 

Of specimens in flint, C 2 provided 72 against 172 chips, or 30% 
against 709%. Of specimens in flint, M. Gamma provided go against 





192 chips, or 32% against 689,. The proportion is, however, sur- 
prisingly like, and still more goes to show the exceeding richness of 
the station. 

In “pointes Moustériennes™ the two trenches are nearly even; 
the relative proportion of this much sought specimen is not high. 

From long experience, when a “ pointe" of “‘racloir™ is placed 
point upward, one is accustomed to think of the principal scraping 
edge as being on the right. The tables show a slight preponderance, 
but not enough to theorize about, let alone to put forth any idea as 
to right- or left-handedness or ambidexterity. 

lt goes without eaying that the retouched scraping edge is on 
the face other than that carrying the bulb of percussion; this, how- 
ever, 6 nat universal. When the “lower” face is looked at, there 
is a tendency for the bulb of percussion to be at or near one rather 
than under the scrapimg elige (as of course it should not be), or 
opposite the ecraping edge (as it would seem it should be). 

There are several interesting specimens of “pointes” and 
“racloirs"; not a few “‘racloirs dégagées" with one end turned up, 
and “hashers," more or less semilunar in shape, which purposely 
or otherwise often carry much of the original limestone crust (for 
casy grasping). 
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It is not necessary to take quite seriously all the discussion as 
to hafting of the flints from Chelles to La Madeleine inclusive. 
All the ethnological parallels available do not furnish proof that 
one paleolithic implement was hafted: all the contrary evidence 
in the world will not convince one who has studied the specimens 
“with concavity,” ie. with a hollow, with or without a distinct 
stop-ridge forward of the hollow, that the implements were not 
hafted. It does not look like accident or selection; it appears like 
“preconceived form": it may be any one or all three. 





The nuclei are interesting for a Mousterian station; some chal- 
lenge Grand Pressigny. From “C2” are two big ones, 60 and 55 
em. high respectively, and four small ones suitable for sling-stonest?). 
These have 6, 9,9, and 7 faces in order besides the base; one face 
may be natural, “MM. Gamma" produced nine of ordinary type, a 
sling-stone with nine faces, and a high carinated specimen with 
secondary chipping on the front; this looks like the beginning of the 
succeeding epoch, 

The patination of specimens is interesting. The phenomenon 
of double patination is not rare, and is of especial interest and 
original research to the Doctor himself. 

In America (especially among the late Dr Winchell’s specimens) 
and in England (among Dr Sturge’s Mildenhall flints) double pati- 
Nation occurs again and again. 

The alteration of surface often goes very deep or quite through 
;le specimen. 
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It occurred to the writer that an examination of the specific 
gravity of a series of specimens ranging from unaltered flint ta the 
most changed would show graphically the effect of exposure. The 
work was done by Mr W.G. Fove under the kind direction of 
Professor Charles Palache of Harvard University. 


Specific Gravity of Specimens 











6 Breciric Sil or ak 
Mu 
Nucleus dark, unpatinated, \iatrous: E. fog 
Long ‘‘ractoir,” unparinated, tustrous. , EL 544 
Triangular “racloir, much eee E.. 500 
Small knife: partly altered... E. 766 
Flat fiake, altered yellow patina. i E, 8095 
Doubly chipped [rayment, yellow patina E, 601 
Thick chip, white, much altered, F E! sty 


This table is striking enough and tells its awn story. Until 
however, more is known of the causes and processes of patination 
and what may be called “cachalonnement" of flint, tis quite useless 
to draw conclusions as to great duration of exposures. 

The crowning glory of La Quina is the quantity of animal bones, 
showing traces of flmt tools, that are there found. 

The table that fallows gives some idea of the result of excavation. 


Specrmens in Bone, Horn, Antler, ete. 
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Identifiable, scratched. ..... 
Not identifiable, scratched , 
Identifiable, met scratched. 
Not identifiable. natscrat 


~ Total... 
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Or Henri Martin’s warning to save all the fragments, as from 
one-quarter to one-half carried human markings, was somewhat 
sceptically received, and it was not until after careful washing and 
examination through a glass that his words became justified. 





Fia. 95. Fra. go. 


In the table every specimen that did not seem surely flint- 
marked was thrown out of the “scratched " list, yet from M. Gamma 
there is.a proportion of 264. These markings are not at all due to 
drying and splitting of the bones, nor to gnawing; their localization 
and parallelism, even if the individual scratches could not determine 
the point, are conclusive. 

Besides the horse and bison phalanges and humeri the small 
fragments carry 4 great many marks. 

The discussion as to the way these came to be is all more or less 
convincing. Ordinary cutting and scraping to get off meat and 
skin will not account for many localized phenomena; disarticulation 


and more vigorous use of the bones subjectively or objectively must 
he invoked! 





i See figures a4, 06. 0nd oF, ‘The identificntions were kindly made by Dr Glover 
M, Atten of Harvard University, 
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Most of the bones found during the visit can be referred, if 
identihable atiall, ro the bison, ox, horse, fallow deer, and remdeer. 
Great numbers of teeth of various animals were found; they 

It is not to be forgotten that a superb fragment of mammoth 
tusk lay in situ at the time of the Angouléme Congress. 

No human bones were found during the ten days. 

There is further study to be done and problems of importance 
to be worked out. A little piece of manganese found at the ime 
with scratches suggests paint and color; the suggestion is all that 
is needed for one who has in mind the "rapprochements avec [Aurig- 
nacien.”” 

The whole of the reason for the bone markings is not known. 
The quartz specimens, of which there are a fair number, deserve 
study in connection with similar specimens from the Columbian 
gravel at Trenton. 

‘The hurnan remains found at La Quina are still sub lite and daily 
prayers for more are offered to complete the testimony. 

A field of fair chance, charming. hospitality, and lovely nature is 
La Quina. 

Among his generous gifts, Or Henri Martin included a maquette 
of the La Ouina skull in situ’and a reconstruction of the head. 
Dr E. A. Hooton of Harvard University has kindly consented to 
add his comments on the latter. 


Peasopy Musreim, Hanvarn Us(versiry 
Cameupar;, MansacniserTs 


Note ow tie La QOvixa SKULL 


Da Hexet Martin has proceeded along right lines in his reconstruc- 
tion of the Neanderthaloid type on the La Quina skull in-so far as he has 
used a cast of the akull upon which to build wp the soft parts of the head. 
The result of his labors is most interesting, but to me not altogether 
malinfactory. 

In the first place Dr Martin has not given the specimen a sufficiently 
powerful musculature. Jt is inconceivable that the massive la Quina 
mandible should have been associated with such an attenuated temporal 
muscle. Even if the area of attachment on the skull was not extensive, 
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the muscle must have been very thick—thick enough to fill out the tem- 
poral icssa and to mask the projection of the zygom@ which is so marked 
in Dr Martin's Gnished reconstruction. A similar criticism applies to 
the restoration of the muscles wttached to the occiput. The inumense 
occipital torus afforded attachment for short powerful muscles; not for 
the long slender muscles indicated in the bust modeled by Dr Martin. 
In general the neck is much too long and élim. 

In his reconstruction of the soft parts of the face Dr Martin states 
that he has heen inapired by observations of the facial characters of the 
chimpanzee. Since I believe that the Neanderthaloid type, in spite of 
its many simian characters, was an eesentially human type, I cannot 
admit the legitimacy of this method of restoration, Dr Martin has given 
his La Quina specimen the face of an anthropoid ape. Neither the 
lragmentary remains of the facial ekeloton of the La Quins skull nor the 
fairly extensive comiparative material In other Neanderthaloid crania 
justify such a reconstruction, | | 

I nevertheless feel that science is deeply indebted to Dr Martin for 
his conscientious and painstaking work on the osseous remains of the La 
Quina Man, which has resulted in the addition of another invaluable 
specimen of the Neanderthaloid type to supplement our. knowledge of 
this inost interesting fossil race. 

E. A. Hoorox 

Preony Muspow, Hasvann Univessrry 
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TEWA KINSHIP TERMS FROM THE PUEBLO OF HANO, 
ARIZONA 


By BARBARA FREIRE-MIARRECO 


Late Research Fellow anil Mary-Ewart Scholar of Somervilln College, Oxfonl, England; 
student attached to the School of American Archueology, Santa Fe, New Wocxico. 
INTRODUCTION 

‘HE information presented in this paper was obtained during 
a visit to the Tewa village of Hano on the First Mesa of the 
Moqui reservation, Arizona, in January, February, March, 
and April, 1913. The visit was made at the expense of the Research 
Fund of Somerville College and.of the Ewart Trust, and was facili- 
tated by the generous help and advice of the Director and staff of 
the School of American Archeology, and particularly of Mr J. P. 
Harrington. | have also to thank Mr Drummond, U. S. Indian 
Superintendent at Polacea, for practical help and kindness, and Miss 
Rodger, field-matron at Polacca, for valuable information and help 
of many kinds. 

The results of the visit are to be published elsewhere, probably 
in England, but it is thought that a preliminary note on the kinship 
terms may be of present interest. These terms were recorded and 
tested, not only by direct inquiry through interpreters, but also by 
daily vernacular use of them in familiar intercourse during nearly 
four months. 

CLANSHI 

The most important and most self-conscious social units at 
Hano are the clans. Clanship is reckoned by maternal descent; 
marriage is matrilocal: the clans (and groups of linked clans) are 
exogamous, 

Tewa kinship terms belong to 4 clan system.' At Hano, where 

' See WH. RB Rivers. Kinship ged Social Orpentailiens, London, ror. pp. ya, Ae. 
De Rivers propose a threefold division into “clan”. "kimfred™ (based on the patri- 
archal undivided household), and “damily™ dathersnother-and-child hevverticotsd | 
systems of kimehip, in place of the twofold division inte “ dlaslicatery anil “descrip 
tive”, Om the impropriety of the lateer perme ee olen A. L. Kroeber in Journ. Roy. 
Anthr. Inst. Gt. frit. 1000, XZXIX. Pp. 77. 

ia ArT, hi, opal aby 
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the matrilinear clan system is in full force, the Tewa kinship terms 
express the facts of social life and are used consistently; in the Tewa 
pueblos of New Mexico, where clanship is now reckoned almost 
entirely by paternal descent and the clans have lost their impar- 
tance, while the farher-mother-and-child family has become the 
primary unit of social life, the came kinship terms are used incon- 
sistenth’, with many local variations, and "descriptive" compound 
terms are being introduced to remedy the confusion," 


WORDS APPLIED ‘TO CLANSFOLE 
fowar ngbi (ng'jribi) fowd, "my (our) people”: see lows below. 
mafp: chielly tised in 2 + plural; regi (img jonbd maf’), "amy (our) clans- 
people”, applied to fellow-clanspeople who ure not housemates with 
the speaker; agmpeju ag'jmhi miatp' [age wp, “ Nompatn (L. ©. N's 
household) are our clansfolk’. The Bear clan at Hane would spenk 
of the Bear clan at Oraibi as-ng'porhe pratj'}. 


WURDS USED IX CONNECTION WITH KINSHIP 


foud, “people”. (1) Company as opposed to solitude: lowy me di ‘edi, 
“In the absence of the people," or, "there being noinhabitants”, (2) 
Homan beings as distinct from. things and other animals; fowa p'o, 
human hair. (3) Indians as distinct from white people; Puchlo 
Indians as distinct from other tribes; Tewn Indians as distinct from 
their neighbors the Hopi of Walpi and Sichomovi; thus, fom sa, 
Indian tobacco: fmwadi di pintan’i'i, fabé di fitz,“ Puehio Indians are 
stout-hearted, Navaho are lazy": (4) Corresponding to the English 
“clan; mgdt fowa ‘0% ‘pmmyp, “my people now thou art”, said to a 
person adopted into the speaker's clan: ke lowe "fold ya's "o mp, 1 am 
the Bear people's daughter-in-law", said by a wonmn whose husband 
ig of the Bear clan; "jmbi pi fowa, “their owt relations". (s) mali 
lowe, “my husband", oni (doubtful wee) “my wife". 

kemia, Friond, male of female; guest-lrieud in another village or tile: 
pb! heme ‘gy, “my paramour", 2 + plural kema's. 

p's, pow. Partner, intimate friend, chum. da puma mp, “they are 
a pair of friends". a plural putes’), partners, allies (e. g. in a game). 

roast. [ntimate friend, chim. 

'Such are popujija for great-qrandiuther's mother. sumd Ted and te egtote 
for paternal) iincke. See J, PL Harrington. Tews Relationship Terma, American 
Anthropologint, mi-s, 14. 1912, pp. 473~408. 
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sot, Jem, man, male, married man, husband. waju s¢q, male-horse. fey 
‘peoap! “thoy art aman!" (i.e. beld, strong). seq. fen, warrior: spy 
Mow, war-aong; [py togi, “like men", boldly. 2+ plural, rennzq, 
Jenna, “men” in general; “the married men" of a household, kiva, 
or town, 

sono, Jeno, old man. As a polite substitute for seq, it is used more 
freely than the New Mexican Tewa séado. mobi sgno, mv hushand, 
syno'e, a Hittle old man, apd fig, “old man whiteness’, aged man. 
2+ plural, spna and spno; apne Fe puwa'e 'f won jidi, “ye shall 
live to go about ae old men.” 

Both seq and sxe are compounded to form: personal names; ‘w'wba 
soy, “tobacco man”, dafrne, "grass man™, s¢no mele, “ball man” 
(a. nickname), 

ket (New Mexican Tewa female, adult woman, married -woman) 
ia Obeolete:and replaced by: 

kwtjo, woman, adult woman, matned woman, “lady”, wife; female. 
waka dwijo, (female) cow. kwifo Gg, “woinan whiteness", aged 
woman: Awtjo hele, “strong married-woman", young married woman, 
2+ plural kesfo; “women in general, kedje we di pin'gy, “women do 
not think”, and “the women", of a towns, etc. Auiie is compounded 
ta form personal names; pw katja, “rabbit lady". 

‘a'Sip (N.oM. Tewa 'a'fw), adolescent girl, anmarried girl (opposed to 
deetjc). ‘a jp sojo ap pana men, “she is getting to be a big: girl”. 
2+ plural g*jpn, “girls, “the girls". wae'a ‘ofp, heifer. Some- 
times denotes “virgin”: but, wgbi hema ‘g'*ju, my girl friend", my. 
parimour: wenfabe gina ‘i pisd pine mali pods, “Navaho girls, 
ye grow weary without your mates.” Compotinded to form personal 
names; pabi 'g' jp," floawer-girl™. 

‘enn, atlolescent bey, wamurried man, 2+ plural ‘ea, “boys, 
“the boye'’, OF a new-born child one inquires, ‘a ‘a“ip, “a ‘een? 
“whether a girl ora boy?" ‘ew sese'e, “tiny baby boy". 

‘e@“ukele (N. M. Tewa ‘a'*Awke), young girl. 

‘e"nikele (SN. M. Tewa 'e“naake), young boy. May be added to personal 
Tames, in apposition; peut “e“nokelef ‘Peni, what a boy you are!" 
"et nnkele's, aw little young boy. 

‘e child. 2 ++ plurals‘ejg ON. M.‘Tewa ‘ete and‘z), Idiomatic plural: efz 
‘pee mpd, when thou wast a child": “ejz "wai po, “thou art becoming 
young again”; ‘shi ‘eiz khgwy, “hor baby-name™ (nickname acquired 
in child howd). 

‘eis postfixed, ta form diminutives, (1) to ordinary nouns; Zege's, 
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little house, misa’e, little cat or kitten; (2) to nine of the kinship terme 
(meme, papa, p'ep's, safc, tele, tufy's, £0's, be'je, huhu) to form 
reciprocal terns, as, mgOi saja, my mother's mother, x@bi saja'e, my 
daughter's child (woman epeaking).t 


EINSHIY THEMS 
In direct address, kinship terms ore weaally bit not always prefaced 
by wobt, my", or ng'pbi. “our. ‘Thus: ng tdi, nghi ‘ef “shut it, 
my child!" ngbi dije, ‘ugu djq “uwo'a pa, “my younger sister, pray 
cook forme!" Aman who is amoking with his father's clanstan eave, 
ngdd tadal* my father!" to which the other replies, mahi ‘ef “ my child!" 
But also: “étrn'abe raja! ‘come in, grandmother!" : mgmag'}! “mother's, 
brethren!” (as a greeting, ¢. g. to fellow-tribesmen). 
jija. Mother: wile of speaker's father: wife of any man whom the 
spenker calls fade, ¢. g. wife ol the apeaker’s father’s brother. If a 
sick child fe “given” by its parents to Gnother woman "to make it 
live’, the child calls the woman #gbi fife. An orphan child calls the 
female relative who takes care of it mpOi fija. A stranger living in a 
household and treated as one of the family, having no real relations 
in the place, may call the lady of the hotee jije. A man may call his 
wife's mother or his wife's mother's sister jija instead of jabwijo. 
The wife of a chief ie sometimes said to be the mother, jija, of all the 
people. 
2+ plural, pija'h. 
Reciprocal term: maf ‘ec. 
‘e. (Child (eon or daughter), irrespective of age. See also under fade, 
p. 278. 
safe. Mother's mother; mother’s mother's seter; any woman whom the 
speaker's mother's mother calls kake or fijé. Any female ancestor of 
the speaker's clan, however distant in time. The senior lady of a clan 
or tlan-household, who, if she has grandchildren, may be called saja 
by her sons and daughters and even by her brothers, Thus; “tefows 
have no tafo, they are all rather young ladies, nearly the same age". 
The senior lady of the clan of group of clans in another village or tribe 
corresponding to the speaker's own clan or group of clans: thus, to 
a member of the Hano Corn clan, wq'pmbi koso'on saja, “our Hopi 
mother's mother", means the senior lady of the Corn clan at Walpi, 
and ng"pmbi fabé saga, “our Navaho mother’s mother" means the 
‘See J. P. Harrington, op. cit., and EB. Sapir. A Note of Reciprocal Terme of 
Relationship in America, American Anthropologii, n. a. 15, 1900, pp 1g2-ra8. See 
also the present writer's “A Note on Kinthip Term) Compounded with the Postfix "« 
in tht Hans Oialect of Tews,” to be publiiiied fa Vol, 16, No; 4, of this journal. 
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senior lady of a group of the Navaho Corn clan living in the neighbor- 
hood. An eld woman, apart front relationship to the speaker; thus 
(ofa Navaho house) ni sajamo ma bo, “there is only one old woman 
inside": ‘a maju go, ‘ini o* 'o podi, “IT get tired, having already 
become an old woman". In folk-tales, the resourceful old woman ‘who 
ia called into help rhe: men with her magic ia “asaja". The 'e welz, 
the subjects of many comic-herotc tales, live alone with their sofa. 
Perhaps as a complimentary term. saja ia sctrietimes substituted for 
other relationship terms. Thus A and B, the lute senior ladies of the 
two branches of the Corn clan, were conventionally described as 
“sisters; their respective daughters C and D are also called "sisters". 
Naturally C speaks to her own daughters (E, F) of “your soja B", 
on the principle that one's zaja's sister is aleo one's saja; but logically, 
D's daughters (G, 4) and granddaughters (J, K} should address € as 
fa'je or fo'o, whereas in fact G and H often call C saja; and J and K 
call C saja and pepa and &a'je indifferently, ‘The father’s mother is 
eometimes called saja instead of twku. In one case a boy's bin 
who named him was-spoken of as his suja, not kk: in another case 
an unrelated woman called in to name a boy was sometimes called 
by him saja instead of taku. One girl supposed that her mother’s 
father’s mother would be her safe; strictly «peaking, she would be her 
fale bwijo. A man calls his wile’s tajaand his wife's Auéa alike 
"Hg ‘dmb soja". The women of a clan may call their sQiing!'s mother 
“saja'; the relationship seems to be reckoned through the children 
whose Pas or saje ehe is. Thus {in the annexed diagram) 5S, T, and 
all the other women of P's clan have to call E "saya", 


ca 


Fy = 9E ri , 
a6 Ri 5. 4 
oP 


2+ plural aefa'j, The female ancestors of the clan collectively are 
eg'Jwbi saja'}, “our mother's mothers. 
Reciprocal term; agli saja’e. 

papa. Mother's mother's mother: mother’s mother's father: mother's 
father’s father; (rarely) mother's mother’s brother: fathec’s father's 
mother. The daughter of the speaker's mother's mother’s mother's 
sister or ko’ may be called indifferently saja, a'je, or papa. 
2+ plural papa’). 
Reciprocal term: aghi pupo's, (See p'epe). 
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There i probably so proper term for any generation prior to the 
dpeaker’s Soda, all earlier gencratiota of his own clan being safa') or 
rawnie'), and earlier generations of the clans related to him by marrage 
not being interesting, But ene man professed to recognize the New 
Mexican Tewa papajija for the mother of ane's popu. 

mgmg (New Mexican Tewa mg*mgz, for uses see Harringtin, op, cit.). 
Mother's brother) mother’s sister's son senior to the speaker; elder 
clansman, 2+ plural mgmz'}. Reciprocal term mgmy'e, sister's 
child; mother’s siste:’s child juntor to the speaker; junior clansman 
(man speaking]: 2-+ plural mymg'e. mipmg is applied by males 
and females to males only, mgme'e 19 applied by males only to 
tinkes awe) fermles. All the men of the speaker's clan who ate not the 
speaker's own brothers, ta the remotest antiquity, must be the speaker's 
manip) if senior to him, or if junior to him hia memg's. (But see 
Pepe below.) Thos an historical or legendary character will be 
identified by saying, “he was N's meme", that is, he was a man of the 
B — clan, to which S belongs. Aman of a clan or group of clans in 
anothet village or tribe corresponding to the speaker’s-clan of group 
of clans must be the speaker's meme or mgmg'e, and, for reasons of 
politeness, he ie generally called meme unless he ts obviously very 
much younger than the speaker. Thus a Hopi man of the Rabbit 
clan at Oraibi or Moencopi, or a man of the Navaho Tobacco clin is 
addressed as mtg by men, women, and children of the Tewa Tobacco 
clianat Hano, (Similarly, a woman of either of those clans would be 
called ho'je, and an old woman reju, by men, women, and children of the 
Tewa Tobacco clan; a young girl would be called ba'je’e of bo'o'e by 
the women, merge by the men.) A Tewa: man arriving from the 
Tewa pueblos in New Measico is greeted as meme by any Tewa person 
of Haoo before his clanship has been ascertained, and his people at 
home are inquired for collectively as mgmeg'i; mame") “en didi ‘oe? 
“what are our uncles (i. ¢. the Tewa in New Mexico) doing?" Thue 
mpeg is equivalent. “elder claneman” and also to elder tribesman"™. 
The son of the speaker's mother’s half-sister may be called mgme, 
although be is not o fellow-clansman. {See p. 277 below), Aman 
may speak of his wlie's meme as “ng'pmbr meme", “our mother's 
brother", by courtesy, but the response will le not angmg'e but agyingt. 
“ bridegroum". A man who is in company with his children will =y 
on meeting a man of his wife's clan, “here comes na'imhi meme", 
mevely for the sake of the children’s manners. 

pepe. Mother's mother’s brother. [f is is desired to distinguish 
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between generations, the mother’s-brother's mother’s-brother may be 
distinguished from the mother's brother and earlier generations.(mgnmuy, 
meme )) as Pepe. Similarly a manof the clan corresponding to the 
eptakers clan in another village or tribe may be called ng'}mbe pede 
If he is obviously much older than the speaker. 

2+ plural p'e pe’), 

Pepe ia said to be “the same as pepo”, and the réciprocal terms 
are pupa'e, Pepe's, and pe''e (obsoleacent), 

ko't. Mother's. sister; mother's sister's daughter senior to speaker; 
mother’s mother’s sister's daughter's datghter senior to speaker; ete. 
> + plural ko'o'j. 

Reciprocal terms ¢o'o'e and kowe'e, 

Hi the persons concerned are of different generations, the senior by 
generation is ko'o and the junior ho'o'e! if they are of the same genera- 
tion, it, ia doubtful whether the terms depend on the age of the indi- 
viduals or the seviority of their mothers: Thus my sister's daughter 
(woman speaking) ts undoubtedly my bo'e's, but my mother’s sister's 
daughter may be my £o'o'¢ or my &e'a. 

ka'je seems to be a fairly general term for ladies of the speaker's clan 
senior to the speaker, Thus, tiny mother’s sister is imy 4o'o, but my 
mother’s elder sister would be preferably called my ha'je. My saja's 
sister is my taje unless | call her saja,and my soja's sister's daughter 
is my ke'je. My mother’s mother’s mother'ssister ia my ka'je or my 
papa, and ber datighter te my aye or my saga. The two female heads 
of two branches of a clan call cach other Aa'je unless they call each 
other elder ancl younger sister, The mother's younger sister may be 
called Au'je if she is elderly and the head of a house. The senior lady 
of the Hano Com clan calls the eeniar lady of the Walpi Corn clan 
nebi ke'je, katie, or ta'je dretio is the proper term of address to any 
woman of the clan corresponding to the speaker's clit in another 
village, and for a Tewa woman from New Mexico irrespective of clan; 
oka je kuijo "pomp? = “what,art thoua Tewa woman?" In these 
extensions it is the feminine equivalent of mamyz, 
2+ plural hate}. 

Reciprocal term ka'se'e. 

‘dee is an obsolescent term for the oldest lady of a clan, "mich the 
aaine as Aa'fe". Like dp'gy, it survives Jn the nomenclature of the 
imaginary families of katsinas and as a personal name. 

mpi. Elder brother. 2 4+ plural papi’. 

huke. Elder sister, 2 + plural kata’f. 
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ke'an. Obsolescent term for elder sister. 

tie. Younger brother, younger sister (New Mexican Tewo fw). 2 + 
plural Hfe"). pade, older brother, eliler sister (New Mexican Téewa 
fede) and fi'v, younger brother, younger sister, are obaolete at Hano 
as kinship term. pa‘de is used in comparisons; pa “fe 'o mp, ''] 
am older than he; pede ‘pom os," thou wilt go first, ar, ahead"; "WW 
pa'*de, “his predecessor" (in office): pa"deko, early planting. 50, from 
hijes wobe tilegi (New Mexican Tewa Ai age” i) ng ‘¢'g, “he comes next to 
me, follows me, overtakes me:’" ‘dd file, “his successor" in office. 

Apart from the question of relative age, brothers in. general are prpi, 
sisters fije; it seems that brothers are assumed to be senior to sisters. 
and entitled to respect as such, in the absence of evidence to the can- 
trary. “pmbetije ‘o mp, "1 am wour sister {and yet J will stop your 
quarrel]. da Nje mip generally means “they are o pair of sisters”, 
qu pipi my, they are a pair of brothers. More fully, da Pipi mi, de 
fije mp, “they are elder and younger brother". “They are brothers- 
and-sisters" ig generally expressed hy da fife mp, 

The following classes of relatives call each other brothers and sisters: 
(1) Children of the same mother by the same father or by different 
fathers.. (2) Children, daughter's children, daughter's daughter's 
children of gistera (but see below), (3) Children of the same (own) 
father, by the same mother or by different mothers. (4) Persona who 
call the same clan “father”, toda: «8: g-. the children of two brothers, 
or the children of a mgmg and meerp'e: thus Sith. a man of the Hopi 
Sand clan,and Poy, a woman of the Tewa Katsina clan call each 
other brother and sister because their respective fathers were men of 
the Tewa Cloud clan, Wf necessary, own: brothors and sisters may be 
distinguished by auch phrases as 'iDi pi pi fi, “his own elder brother": 
qe Pipi mge'd, da tije mp’}, wibi'idd de pi'', ‘ime zy jala, “couples who 
were elder and younger brother to each other, who issued from the 
one [imother], the same were fighting.” 

The nomenclature for the descendants of sisters is somewhat incan- 
sistentand perhaps transitional in character, Tho niother's aister is 
never called “my mother” ngbi siya, bat ghd ko'o or ngbé kaje, and a 
woman never calle her sister's child aghi'e "my child" but mabi ko'o'e 
orxgdi ke'je'e. Buton the other hand, a man may call his wife's mother 
and his wife's mother’s sister alike aabé jijay and the mother's-siaber's 
husband, and the husband of a woman whom the mother calls "sister", 
may be called fade “father, instead of sce “bridegroom; the 
sister of the mother's:mother is called (like the masher’ s-raotlier: her- 
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self) saja, and the sister of the mother’s-mother'e-mother iz called (like 
the actual mother’s-mother’s-mother) pups. Two women who are 
daughters, or granddaughters, or granddaughiers (by maternal 
escent) of a pair of sisters generally addreas-each other as “my 
elder eister”’ xgbi keke and “my younger sister" mabi feje, although the 
junier may also call the senior mgdi ha'je, ‘my mother's sister", 

In practice, the children of sisters almost always address each other 
a6 brothers and sisters, and are spoken of as such; di fife mp, " they are 
geschwister’’. But my informants, when they discussed relationship 
terme or explained the precise relationship of individuals for my 
heneht, gave the following rules: A man cally his mother's sister's son 
(that is, his Ao'o'y son) mgemy if senior to himeell, mgme'e if funior. 
A man calls his mother’s cister’s daughter (his 4o'o's daughter) k's if 
senior, mgme'’e if junior. A woman calls her ko'o's son memp it 
senior to herself, 4o'o'e if junior. A wortan calle her fo'o's daughter 
do's if senior to herself, Ao'o'e if junior. Seniority seems to be reckoned 
sometimes hy the relative ages of the speaker.and the person spoken 
of, sometimes by the relative ages of the parties’ mothers. The same 
usage applies to the grandchildren or great-grandchildren (in maternal 
line) of w pair of sisters. ft also applies to the children of hialf-siaters: 
thus, A and B had the sare father, hut their mothers were of different 
Clans, A having been born ofa first marriage and B of o wecond: A 
and B were, of course, of different clans; B's children call. A's son 
mony. In this exceptional and interesting case a term aormally 
limited to the speaker's own fellow clansmen: (real and fictitious) is 
applied on purely genealogical grounds toa member of another clan. 

tada (New Mexican Tewa tas and tata) father; mother’s husband: 
father’s brother; father's clansman. 2+ plural fada’j. Ji a woman 
of the Corn clan takes-a husband of the Cloud clan, her children call 
every man and boy of the Cloud clan, in their own village and in other 
Villages, irrespective of age and generation, fade. Lf necessary the 
speaker's own father may be distinguished as nabi pi tage, "my own 
father", and a stepfather as mpbi hewle taeda (New Mexican Tewa 
fwotas). Asa rule the general, knowledge of genealogical {acts 
prevents ambiguity; thus a woman may remark that she has “only 
two fada"y", meaning that her own father has only two own-brothers, 
although she calla all the males of her father's clan ngbi foda’j. An 
individual may be distinguished by adding his personal name: ng "pedi 
tada Sula, “our father Sulu". 

The husband of the speaker's ke'je, i e. of the speaker's mother’s 
sister, may be called fade instead of sgfingi. 
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Sick people aften “give themselves” to.a man “who thinks strong” 
and thereafter call him (ida this may involve joining the fada’s 
ceremony. People on a journey fac from home “choose a father” as 
a sort of vow for their safe retorn and call himefoda, A person may. 
have two or more fada'j of this kind. ‘Sick children are sometimes 

“sive” to a married couple and taught to call them éada and jija. 
A hoat, patron, or protector in a distant place may be called the fada 
of an individual or even of a whole tribe: thus a white man in Santa 
Fe who fed famine-relugees [rom the Hopi villages was descrilied os 
Bosd'dn “yedh toda, ‘father of the Hopi". A chief and his wife are 
the toda and jija of all the people. 

Reciprocal term, ‘e. 2+ plural "gig (New Mexican Tewa ‘¢, ‘efig); 
own child, brother's child, clanaman's child (male speuking). All the 
people are the children, ‘efz, of a chief. 

baby *» (New Mexican Tewa tynp). 2+ plural titpy'j. The father’s 
own brother may be distinguished az ngdi tuip yy reciprocal term ngbt 
tine: this is said to: be obsotescent, fade with reciprocal .’¢ being more 
ustial. 

k's (New Mexican Tewn Evi). Father's sister: father’s sister's 
daughter; father’s mother's sister; father’s clanswoman {rreapective 
of age and peneration, 
2+ plural 47"w'p. Reciprocal terms: to a. male, ngbi 'e ty, “my 
man child’; to afetnale, waht 'e Auajo, “my lady child’. | 

kaha, Father's mother (Santa Clara Tewa Augu, mother's mother’s 
mother). 2+ plural Awkw'j. Reciprocal term kw'e. Since any clans- 
woman of the speaker's father who cut the speaker's umbilical cord 
at birth and conducted the naming ceremony, and even an ‘unrelated 
wonan called in to cut the cord, is called kuku, it le possiile thar the 
title ia attached rather to this function (which normally belongs to 
the father’s mother) than to a particular relatlonship. ‘The father’s 
mother, like the other ki'"u'}, generally apeake of the child aa npbé 's 
senor wybd ‘e dsetje: unless she is addressed as npbi fukn, when of 
course she responds nght ba's.. The éxka (whether the father's mothe 
et another woman) {s quite often called safz. Note, in connection 
with the Santa Clara Tewa application of kagu, that formerly at Hano 
the mother's mother and the child's own clanswomen used ta cut the 
cord and give the name. 


(The 2 + plural of "e, child. ts ‘epg, but the pluralol d'yl‘e’e be Sel'e'¢ andl eo with 
the other diminutive, ‘The 2 + plirale of ‘2 egy and “¢ inedjo are aid to be ‘e s¢y'| and 
‘¢ kevjo j, bute ogy and “e betjo ore more commonly heard: “ili “ecg ije di! mowalifgi 
Anite “dq, they ore hanging com-meal dumplings on their clanemen‘s pons", 
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fele (New Mesican Tewa ele, mother’s father, father’s father), 
Mother's father: mother’s mother’s husband; mothet's father’s bro- 
ther; mother's father’s clansman irrespective of age and generation, in 
the speaker's. own village or elsewhere, An elderly steptather may be 
called t'rle, probably because the speaker's children call him =. The 
use of f'cke is widely extended; the father’s father, father's father's 
brother, father's sister's or clanswoman's husband, father’s father's 
father. father’s mother’s father, mother’s father's father, husband's: 
sister's husband, husband's mothers father ard father'a father, wife's 
mother’s father and father’s father, are all called frt'e, but not their 
clansmen collectively. 

2 + plural fie" 
Reciprocal term t'rle’e. 

Mele Atodjo, “grandfather lady". Mother's father’s mother, mother’s 
father’s: sister: woman of mother's father's clan irrespective of age and 
generation, in the epeaker's own village and elsewhere. 
2+ plurals fete kerero'y and fee kurjo. 

Reciprocal. term fele'r. 

To illustrate the application of relationship names to clans, suppose 
that A, a Tewa Corn clan woman, married a Tewa Bear clan man anil 
hudadaughter A. 2 married a Tews Cloud clan mananmd has a daugh- 
ter Candason D. Cand Deall all males of the Tewa Bearclan, Stick 
clan, ant! White-fir clan, the Hopi Bear clan, Bearskin-rope clan and 
Spider clan, and the Navaho Bear clan, inchiding infants, ede, and 
all fermales of those clans /'ele Awijo; and all the males and females of 
these clans call Cand Dfei'’e, Cand Dcallall the males of the Tewa 
Cloud clan and the Hopi Clond clan, Water clan and Reed clan fade 
and all the females &:'"w; the males of those clans claim C and D 
as “their children” by calling them "ec, and the females by calling C 
‘ec hoio am) Des, (Observe that these jusior-to-senior terms are 
applied to whole clans enllectively, but the senior-to-junior terms only 
‘to relationships which are genealogically demonstrable; a man of the 
Bear clan does not apply t'ede'e to all Carn dan men and women, but only 
to those whe call the Bear clan tele because their own mother's mother 
married a Hear clan man.) C and D give the title of Aja, “mother”, 
to the wile of any of their lada'j, and of “brother™ or “sister to any 
person whose father, like their own father; is a man of the Cloud clan: 
bur they have no names for the wives:and children of their fefe"j. 
the Bear clan men, ae such. 

ify. Hlushand (New Mexican Tewa spy, husband, obsoleecent), The 
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wife calls the huehated ght ay, “my mate”, wgbi pisty, "my own 
mate”, abi ses, my man", nedi syne, May eld man", and abi foun, 
“my people’. The hushand calls the wife mgbi som, mebs pishn. ngbd 
kwife, my lady"' (seep. 371), wedi ja'a (obsolete), ngdi ha™ (obsolete), 
and npbi fouw (doulttul tee), 

saiingt or aging? (New Mexican Tewa spRing). Bridegroom; daughter's 
hushand, sister's husband, etc.; applied by both males and females-to 
the husband of. any woman of the epeaker's clan except the speaker's 
own mother and mother'é-mother (see fedo and fee). “A man ex- 
presses his reiation to his wile’s clan dea whole by saving 'jmbi suing 
‘omy, Tam theit bridegroom". A man calls his daughtee’s husband 
ngbi oO/ingt, ane’ woman may ell the husband of her 'e bwije" meg pene 
sine”. It seems that the bridegroom. is properly called s@iprgr 
at the end of the marriage month, when he comes to live in the houge 
of his wife's clans but spipog? is alsa applied to temporary comnections; 
thes, to tell a bioy that he hos a new sting! is to taunt him with the 
light behavior of some woman of his clan, 
2+ plural, sim | and siringt. 
Auman calls his wife's sister's husband agi sem pu'n'e, "my luisband 
partner’. 

sat, Bride: san'’s wife. brother's wile; mother's-brother's wile, ete.: 
applied by tales ail females to the wife of any man of the speaker's 
clin, and also by a man to hie son's wife. (New Mexioan Tewa sa'i”!, 
liride, au’e, davighterin-law, ete.) A wornan calls the wife of here rey 
(e, g- her brother's son's wile) ng'fmbi ta'i or ne imhi 'e spy sai. A 
man calls his wife's brother's wife and his wife's mother's-brother's 
wile eg&iaa't, A woman calls her husband's brother's wife nabs ea’i 
pues, “my bride partner”. A clansman‘s:widow is called sa'f until 
eho marries again and even afterward if she has children by the 
eptaker's clansmamn: 

i) appears to mean "child-bearing: tlnus, ng ga’ po, “she ie with 
child"; wimoe ng adi na sa't pa,“ whileshe lived single she conceived". 
Formerly a woman used to call her sons wife npdi'e bage (meaning of 
Koga unknown) until she conceived, when she began to call her sa°l, 

ja (New Mexican Tewa je'a, relative of husband or wife). A man calls 
shies wife's mother, sister, and all her clanswomen irrespective of age 
nahi ja Swijd, and his wife's father, her brother, and all her clanemen 
nghé ja seno, (Ci. ja'a, wile, and sa'd bride.) A-woman gives these 
names to her husband's mother, sister, clanswomen, brother; clans- 
men, and father. The husband of the mother's elder sister, ete, if 
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called fda inaread of 1iingi, responds with wads “ec instead of sabe ja 
Fuijo and ju spre, See alec jija. 


FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS 

The reading of a list of terms is never very satisfactory, and 
it may be useful to add.a bref outline of their relation to daily 
life. 

Take the point of view of a Tewa girl, a member of the Com 
clan, born and reared in one of the two Corn-clan houses at Hano. 
Nearest to her, in daily life, come the inmates of the house In which 
she lives. The nucleus of the household, the essential and perma- 
nent part of it, consists of men, women, and children of the girl's 
own clan. The center of the house is my"smft saja, “our mother’s- 
mother,” the owner and dispenser of all stores and feod-stuffs, the 
guardian of religious apparatus belonging to the clan,.the director 
of household work, the person who gives onlers—so far as orders 
are given at all in this easy-going tolerant society. Behind her 
looms the vague tradition of ng'jmht papa, “our mother's-mother's- 
mother” deceased, and all y2'{mli saja'j to the remotest antiquity, 
Whatever saja does or enjoins on us is assumed to be exactly what 
they used to do. 

Beside her stand a'jmbi mtamg'y,. “our mother’s brethren," 
The same general tithe applies to na'jmbi magnre'] whe are saje's 
sons, and mgyjmnit p'epe's, saja’s brothers: and they are backed by 
the authority of all na'smbi mgme"}, the men of our clan, from time 
immemorial, | 

Afgme'; sleep, asa rule, at the homes of their wives (mg'jmbi 
sa‘), “our brides"), but they are constantly coming in and out 
of this, which they call their own house. They take their places 
at meals here.as.a matter of course, invite visitors to-eat, behave 
a8 hosts and masters of the house; though they do not (iF they 
are mattiel) contribute anything to the material support of our 
household, since they have to supply corn, meat, and wood to their 
wives’ homes, Their claim to obedience is a religious ane—they 
are “our mantg’i who go out to see the sun before us," who give 
us advice “how we shail five.” They consecrate our seed-corn and 
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make prayer-feathers for us all at the Winter Solstice: their feather- 
boxes, dancing-clothes, weaving-tools, jewelry are-kept in our house, 
and they borrow our finery and ornaments as a° matter bf right. 
We women “ought to be happy when we cook for our piaeney’s, for 
our elder brothers, and for our sons-in law, «9 make them strong.” 
Whatever mame | say is unquestionably right: faye 18 the only 
person who may ever criticize them, and she does so only on ques- 
lions of practice, not af theory. 

Next comes mati jija, “my mother," and her sisters notr ko'o'j, 
married aml wimarried. My eldest £o'p, penerally called nati £a'je, 
partakes somewhat af saja's authority, gives our stores in her 
absence, burs anc| selle corn and meat, and knows where the masks 
are kept. | 

Then dome the young people af my own generation; the children 
of my own parents, my elder sister and brother, nghi kaka and 
nts pifi, and my younper brothers and sisters wali Hie: and also 
the children of my 49'e'j, whom LE address generally as brothers 
and sisters but sometimes as meng or ko'p, and ko'o'e, according 
to sex and seniority. 

Se much for my own clanspeople in the household. Besides, 
there are the men of other clans who are ng poly SOingt' i, “our 
bridogrooms,” married to our -claswomen. These are the men 
who support, or should support, the household, bringing thetr 
yearly crops to their wives to be stored and administere: by saja, 
killing sheep (if they have any), and bringing firewoml at frequent 
intervals,, They range from fle, seja's husband, who is quite a 
permanent, central fgure in our household life, to the lately-ac- 
quired husband of my younger koe, who js still shy and sulky and 
inclined to shick his duties, and must not be driven too hard for 
fear of a quarrel. f'eie's own mother and-4isters are dead and he 
makes our house hin home: although, Wf saje were to die, he might 
possibly go to live with one of his mgnz'e, his clanswomen. His 
interests are identical with ours, for he too is fed and warnied by 
the contributions of our younger SOs agi}, 

Our SOjingt y sheep in aur house ag a rile, bot they spend much 
of the day in their own clan-houses: they have duties in the kiva 
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where their own clans “go in,” but they also dance "to help our 
mama's)" in ours. 

One among the SOyingt i—nghi fada, my father—stande in a ‘close 
and tender relation to myself and my sisters and brothers. Al- 
though, in the opinion of the elder members af the household he is 
not so near a relation tome as are mgm], my own clansmen, he 
seems to me personally nearer and dearer, Mzgmz'j give advice, 
instruction, and reproof, not unmixed with teasing; whereas nahi 
fada gives clothes, shoes, and toys, tells stories and sings to us 
children, caresses us and plays with us. He and my mother and 
my brothers and sisters and I form a little camp of our own, as it 
were, in the midst of the crowded household life; we sit together 
to ¢at and to talk, and sleep together on my mother's own sheep- 
skins and blankets. My father likes ta sleep with my little brother's 
head on his-shoulder. 

The other half of our clan inhabits the ancestral house from 
which our saja's mother migrated many years ago, The old lady 
who presides over it is “a sort of sister” to our saja, and addresses 
her sometimes as *‘elder sister," Aaka, sometimes as “mother's 
elder sister,” £a'je, Her daughters and daughter's children call our 
saja sometimes ka'je, sometimes saja, We address their sajo in the 
same way, The members of her household are our matp’j, and they 
ought to be our nearest friends: but there are times when a degree 
of coldness, or perhaps of jealousy, keeps us apart. Our mgmg'j 
are not very good friends with their SQtingt }- 

Outside our own clan we have four groups of relations with whom 
We Come into almost daily contact. 

One of these is my father's clan, in which all the men and boys, 
inespective of age, are my fada', fathers" (though my father’s 
own brothers are my fada'j more particularly), and all the women 
and girls my Ki''w"j; they all visit familiarly in our house and we 
in theirs, More particularly, my father’s mother is my fukn, 
who attended at my birth, cut the wnbilical cord, and conducted 
the name-giving ceremony, Hopi fashion, and my father’s own sisters 
are my Af'"'n'y par excellence, Their house is a second home to me; 
they caress me, wash, comb, and cut my hair, improve my manners 
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and morals—my youngest &i'"w is modern enough to make clothes 
for me on the American sewing-machine. From time ‘to time my 
sisters and | grind corn for them; and whenever my father gives 
clothes to us or to my mother, we make a formal presentation of 
wafer-bread and other food “to pay them.” My brothers kill 
rabbits and pile stow for their Ar'"s'j; when they are old enough 
they will go a journey to fetch salt for them. In old times their 
era's would have danced with them when they took a scalp. 

The second group of relations consists of our 'e seq and 'e krwijo, 
“men-children” and “lady-chiidren ““—all the children (whatever 
their clan) whose fathers are, or were, men of our clan—along with 
their mothers, our ga’), They are our natural friends and play- 
fellows, and they resort to-our house just as we go to the house of 
our kuku and ki"wj, Saja caresses and admires them, and shows 
them a more demonstrative affection than she shows to us, her own 
saye'e. 

These two groups stand closest to us, More distant, but still 
farniliar ancl friendly, is the clan of our mother's father, saja's 
husband, in which we call all the men and boys /ele and all the 
women and girls ele kwije, ‘‘grandfather lady." Conversely 
there are intlividuals in various clans whose mother’s father was of 
our clan; these (irrespective of age) are our f'efe'e, 

Here the circle of familiarity, marked by the use of kinship-terms, 
ends so far as our own village is concerned. The rest are merely 
“the people,” /owa, of doubtful friendliness, always capable of 
hostility, jealousy, and ingratitude toward us aaa clan. Not that 
our fade’; and fefe'j are always exempt from these failings—they 
often offend us or leave usin the lurch, But their defection is a 
definite grievance—" they ought to help us, because they are our 
lade"j" (or t'ele’y, as the case may be), whereas the rest of the 
people are almost normally disagreeable! fowa: to’a we dé mudil 
“the people are not good” is as common a saying with the Tewa a® 
Hopi ka Hopi is with their Hopi neighbors. 

Outside our own village we claim anc recognize relationship 
with members of clans corresponding to our own. Thus we con- 
stantly welcome to our house and meals na'jmdi k'asdn saja,“ our 
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Hopi mother's-mother,"" the senior woman of the Cam clan in 
Walpi. Wehavea soja at Tuba City, anda Navahosaja. Magmyz'; 
—men of the clan—irom all the Hopi villages visit us: they come to 
our house to eat and sleep; our women offer to wash and comb their 
hair, our men let them into good bargains. Our grievances against 
our fellow-villavers are discussed with them quite freely, and it is 
taken for granted that they will take our side of the question, 
Similarly, since my owti father is of the Hano Cloud clan, | call a 
Cloud-clan man from Oratbi or New Mexico “father”; and as my 
mother’s father ia of the Bear clan, I call a Bear-clan man from any 
village fefe—not forgetting the members of linked clans who share 
these titles. 


Deferring to another occasion the discussion in detail of the 
sages of kinship terms at Hano and the comparison of them with 
the usages of the New Mexican Tewa, | will briefly indicate their 
bearing on the regulation of marnage. 

It will be convenient to take, again, the view-point of a Tewa girl. 

There is no prescribed clan from which she must take a husband, 

Her own clan is forbidden to her, and the mere suggestion of 
marriage with a clansman, even a conventional clansman from 
another village, gives her a very diagreesble impression. If her 
clan is one of a group of linked clans, marriage with members. of the 
linked clans is equally forbidden. Thus a woman of the Tobacco 
clan at Hano could not marry a man of the Rabbit clan at Walpi. 

Her father’s clan, with its linked clans if any, is forbidden: she 
cannot marry any man whom she calls fade. 

Her mother's father's clan is not forbidden: she can marry a 
man whom she calls fe, or conversely, a man whose mother s- 
father was of her clan. 

She cannot marry her ‘¢ sey, a man whose father was of her clan. 
That is, her brother's son, and her mother’s brother's son, are 
barred, 

She cannot marry a man who has the same fada as herself. 
Thus, she cannot marry her own father’s son by another wife (and 
so of another clan); he is her “brother,” pipt or fife. She cannot 
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marry her own father’s: brother's son: he is her “brother,” because 
they call the same men fads. Occasionally a girl marries her father's 
aister's son'’s.son, but this is spoken of as an instance of modern 
license, for her father's sister’s'son ts her fada; and therefore his-son 
ia her “brother.” 

[t will be seen that by the Hano regulations three kinds of 
cousin-marriage are barred. Marringe between the children of 
sisters is barred by the prohibition of marriage within the clatt. 
Marriage between the children of two brothers is barred because they 
have common fada'j, And marriage between the children of a 
brother and o sister is barred by the rule which forbids a-woman to 
marry her fade or her 'e sey. 

This last rule ts cited by the Hano Tewa theniselves as the chief 
difference in cystom between themselves and the Hopi, since cross- 
cousin marriage (between the children of a brother and « sister) 
is Occasional at Walpi anc Sichomovi, and regular in all the other 
Hopi villiges. At the same time there are indications of a former 
Tewa custom of croes-cousin marnage, or, in other words, of the 
repeated and prescribed intermarriage of a pair of clans. When a 
boy laby is brought to visit in the house of his father’s clan, he is 
loudly welcomed as the “husband,” seq, of one of the girls of the clan, 
thatis, of one of his 4i'"n'j, whom by present-day custom he cannot 
marry. In the same way a girl baby is hailed as the “wife” af one 
of her fada'y. A woman speaks of her son's sons in jest as ‘‘our 
bridegrooms,”’ s@jjyed'j, as if they were expected to marry some of 
the girts of her clan, A man must “ pretend to like" his father's 
vister’s daughters and his father's sisters. (Similarly a woman 
must “pretend to like” the husbands of her father’s clans- 
women.) When a young man's approaching Marriage is an- 
nounced, his &ia'i, the women of his father’s clan; are supposed 
to take it amiss; they “fight one of his clanswomen and daub her 
with mud, or they visit bis clan-house to “scold and “talk queerly,” 
A grown-up girl sometimes playfully warns-off other girls from her 
mother's brother's son, ber ‘e sen; although she may not marry 
him, she half-seriously resents the advances of other girls toward 
him. 
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In a less degree a woman is expected to resent the marriage of a 
man who ts her f‘efe'e, i.e, whose mother’s father was her clansman: 
she affects a little coolness toward the young man's clan, threatens 
not to ask his sisters to her house, and so on. 

The Tewa themselves give no explanation of these inconsistent 
usayes. 

SOMERVILLE Colisce 





SUPERNATURAL BEINGS OF THE HURON AND 
WYANDOT! 


ay C. M, BARBEAU 


UPERNATURAL attributes and power, in the ancient beliefs 
oe ie of the Huron and Wyandot, were ascribed to their mytho- 
logical beings and to many. varicuies of charms and amulets? 

A brief description of two classes of deities and spirits being the 
object of this paper, we have here to pass over chanms and amulets, 
ae they were inanimate objects endowed with “power.” and not 
necessarily connected with or derived from deities or spirits, 

The mythical beings of the Huron and Wyandot pantheon may 
conveniently be classified into three groups, namely: (1) The prime- 
val deities and the races of giants and dwarfs of their cosmogonic 
myths about the drigin of the world; (mn) the less homogeneous 
group of sky gods (Mamencdiju, the Sun and the Moon, the Thun- 
derers), also belonging to the religions of many foreign tribes, and 
accounted for in various ways by the Iroquois and Hurem; (im) and 
the multiplicity of pood-and bad monsters—the wki—said to dwell 
everywhere and mingle with the Indian folks for their benefit or 
detriment. We shall restrict the presetit study to the primeval 
cosmogonic deities and the sky gods. 


I 
The primeval beings of the world, explicitly described in aborig- 
inal cosmogonic myths,’ belong to the following categories: The 


i Publlehed with the guthorivation of the Geological Survey of Conada, Ottawa. 

1The charms and amulets, termed dariwund!, were inanimate wlijects of queer 
appearance or origin, treasored on acount of their reputed magical efficiency. ‘Their 
fictitious value, according to Bressani, had it psychological origin in the “auper-: 
etitives reyart” of these peoples “for everything which «avoured a littl of the un- 
common" (Jenit Relations, Thwaltes oc, vol. xxxrx, pp. 26-27). 

* A version of the coamogony has beet tecarded among the socket Hiroe (1649-9) 
by Father Brébeul (Ja. Ael,, Thwaites ed, vola vin, pp 1t7-t1g, and x, pp. r2s- 
$39). Brothet Sagard, about i603, had eles qvted dewn a few fragmente of the same 
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superhuman people living in the Sky-world, before the creation 
of “the Island" (North America); the anthropomorphic animals 
of the inferior water-regions by whom “the Island” was made on 
the Big Turtle’s back; the deities that fashioned “the Island" for 
the coming of the Indian peoples: and, last of all, the races of giants 
and dwarfs. 

The pristine Sky-world, the ultimate origin of which remains 
unexplained, was the very picture of North America with its native 
inhabitants. Human-like people, to whom life and death were still 
unknown, were leading a peaceful existence in their villages, dis- 
tributed all about the solid sky-land. At the head of their society 
were chiefs, seers, and shamans; and they depended mainly upon 
their fruit trees and the yield of their Indian corn patches for their 
subsistence, One day, a chief's daughter fell through a hole in 
the ground into the abysses of the inferior world, an immense sheet 
af water with no land anywhere. The reasons given as to‘why the 
Woman fell from the sky, being at variance, assume a slight im- 
portance. Some Oklahoma Wyandot were of opinion’ that a 
shaman had brought about the accident by advising that they should 
diy into the roots of a tree where a medicine could be found that 
could cure the young woman of a mysterious disease: The up- 
rooted tree, m fact, fell through the ground into the lower world 
with the woman entangled in its branches. According to another 
opinion,* a young woman used every day to gather a basketful of 
com for her brothers: Having grown tired of her task, she de- 
stroyed the corn patch; and, as a punishment for having thus ruined 
traditions (ist, du Camada, Trosa ed. pp. 448, 451-455), The two falsly extensive 
yermuna published by Schoolerait (Omedé, pp. 207-211) aod. BH. Hale (Jour, Am. Folk- 
Lore, vol. t, pp. 281-185) were secared in the course of the fust cenlury among the 
Wyandot of Anderdon reserve, along the Detroit river, Ontario, Recently, still more 
extemaive versions have been recorded among the Kanes City ond Okiahors Wyatndot 
by W. E. Connelley (Jour. Ane, Folh-Lore, vol; x0; no. XLy, (100: antl PW yanda Folke- 
lore, pp. 67 and followlng), anid by myself (the two versions of Mr 8, N. O. Walker 
and Mr Catherine Jolimeon, 1911 aml Lore, are soon to be published by the Anthro 
pological Division of the Geological Survey of Cansda}, 

"Related in Connelley’s version, and siso in that of Mr B. N. O. Walker, taken 
down by tysell, 

'Cathesine Johnson, Wyandotte Reservation, Oklahoma; reearded by myself in 
IGT 
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their subsistence, her brothers cast her into the Underworld, 
through an opening. Father Brébeuf has left us two other ex- 
planations that he noted among the ancient Huron; the woman was 
ssid. in the first, to have cut down the tree “from which those who 
abode" in the sky “obtained their food," and, out of grief, to have 
thrown herself after the tree into the abyss. It appears, in the 
second version, that the woman fell mto a hole while chasing a bear, 
and dropped into the lower regions. It was also suggested by same 
other informants! that, by mischance, the waman had been pushed) 
by her hushand into a rift inthe sky, and had thus fallen from above. 
In the dark regions of the Underworld there was no land any- 
where. At first, the only inhabitants of that vast sea were human- 
like water-fowls and quadrupeds that lived in the water. Some 
water-fowls® rescued the falling Sky-woman and held her above the 
waters, while a council of the animals assembled and decided that 
a land should be made on the Big Turtle’s back for the Womati to 
liveupon. Otter, Muskrat, Beaver, and all the best Divers perished 
in their futile attempts to secure some of the earth clinging to the 
‘roots of the sky-tree lying at the bottom of the sea. ‘The obscure 
ancl risiculed Toad was the one that finally succeeded and brought 
back a mouthful of earth, with which “the Island" (North America) 
was made. I[t is believed by some that the Little Turtie? made 
“the Island” by rubbing and: spreading the earth around the edge 
of the Big Turtle’s shell until it had become a large island. The 
Woman, according to others,* sprinkled the grains of earth at arm's 
length on the Turtle's back and soon found that land was growing 
about her, 
But there was no light on “the Island." The animals decided 
in a council t to send the Little Turtle on a cloud, into the sky, so 


1 Wyandot 3b of Anderdon Reservation, Ontario, to Horatio Mule (Jour. Am. Folk 
fore, vol. I, p. 1Bf). 

'trccet of gwans, according to. two Wyandat informants, and loons er seagulls 
aceording to others 

‘Tn WE. Conneliey’s Wyandot Folt-fors, pp. 68-49, and Mr B. N. O. Walker's 
versione (recorded by myself in torr, at Wyandotte, Oktahoma), 

‘Catherine Johnean's version (recorded by myst at Wyandotte, Oklahoma), 
H. Hale in Jour, Am. Folk-Lore, wol, 1, p. 181, 

* The " Pratrie Turtle” of “Terrapin,” it id likely. 
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that she could make some luminaries there. So it was dune: and 
the Little Turtle fashioned the sun out of flashes of lightning and, 
having made him a living being, she gave him the mocm to wife. 
As they were meant to travel from east to west along a path in the 
sky, they found their way back to their starting-point, in the 
¢astem séa, through a vast jmssage that the Mud Turtle* had dug 
for them, under the earth. In the course of ages they had many 
children, the Stars “that run about the sky.” The Sun and Moon 
quarreled one day, and the Sun so badly abused the Moon that with- 
out the Little Turtle she would have forever wasted away. The 
phases of the Moon are explained as periodical relapses into the 
onginal state of prostration that followed her disgrace; and the 
annual decline of the Sun* seeme to be a punisliment inflicted by the 
Little Turtle upon him for his rash deed. The Little Turtle, 
therefore, has always been known as the “Keeper of the Sky," 

Some time after the making of “the Island" and the luminaries, 
a tumber of land animals and birds—the Deer, the Wolf, the Bear, 
the Hawk, and others—are mentioned as taking part in the animals’ 
councils. Nobexly now can tell where they were from" [+t is‘also 
believed that, after memorable adventures, during the early ages, 
they were led by the Deer into the sky, where they still have their 
abode. 

When the Woman fallen from the sky began to watider about 
the Island she found an old woman,* who became her guardian," 

' The creation of the Sun, Moon. Stark, and underground Passage ie explained 
only Ln twe Wyanlet versione of the comogony—thoet recorded by Mr Connelley and 
Dy cogrsielfs 
_. } The subterranean possage te agid to have been made by the Mad Turtle, in 
Conmilley’s accpunt (iW yandot Folk-tore, p. ya), and by the Little Turtle in that of 
Sie Walker. 

' Thi can only be inferred foom Mir Walker's version when compared will ene 
Iroquois explanations of the eunie phenomenon. 
|The many iHlogicw points to be found in these commogenic myths are generally 
due to the fact that the versions obtained were mere fragmenta, | Whieti eome ine 
formants were presied for more rational explanations by Fauhe: Bribeul, they 
replied that they did oot know any more than thery had learned (nom thelr forefathers, 

‘This fe ia conformity with the old-time custom of these Indians of secloding 
eeown-up githe for a certaln peril, during which they were daily visited hy an old 
woman, termed“ pranitmother.” 

* The Troquote myths genemily have it ollierwise, that le, the wom {aller from 
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and whom she called her “grandmother.” Soon twins that had 
been mysteriously begotten in the sky came to the Sky-woman, 
One of the twins, out of mere spite, killed his mother, as he came 
into this world, by tearing his way through her arm-pir.! After 
her burial, cereals sprang from the various parts of her body, for the 
future use of the Indians; “from her head grew the pumpkin-vine; 
from her breasts, maize; from her limbs, the beans and other useful 
esculents.* Of the twins one was good and the other evil. The 
first was called Tijuskd’a? “the Good One,” and the other, Tawe- 
skare, “Flint.” The good one is also called 7se'sta, among the 
Oklahoma Wyandet. ‘The eld woman raised them just as if they 
had been human children, While Tse'sta's good nature was 
constantly developing, Taweskare's evil disposition was becoming 
more emphatic, until the time came for them to fulfill their mission 
on “the Island," that is, to prepare it for the coming of man. It 
appears, in certain traditions,* that the Twins, in order possibly to 
avoid conflict, divided the land between themselves. Tse'sta 
secured the eastern and Taweskare the western lands, wherein they 
were both to utilize their creative powers. According to another 
opinion jt was understood that they were to work in turns over the 
same territories, After a time, however, the Bad One went out 
west to. vent his wrath unhampered. All are agreed that each of 
the Twins:had an opportunity to spect his brother's creations and 
reduce to a certain extent their good or bad qualities. Thus the 
Good One made the stirface of the earth smooth or with slight 
above gave birth te a daughter, whe died at the birth of her own children, che Twine 
Sagard’a version, recorded among the ancient Huron, implicitly refere to a similar 
tradition (fiat, de Canada, pp. a5t-a). 

‘Schoolcraft, Omedta, pp, 207-2017 A. Hale im Jour, Am. Folk-Lore. pp. r8i-189; 
anll Mr Walkers versjan. 

"HH. Hale (Jour, Am. Folb-Lere, vol. t. pp. 181-183). Schoolcraft's verdion: The 
worn’ body waa laid upon a scaffold. aad “fram the droppings of her decay, where 
they fell on the groond, aprang up comm, vobacco, and ench other vegetable productions 
@s Hie Indians have” (Onedte, pr. 207-208), 

* This i the phonetic equivalent fn modern Wyandot of the same nome Jouskeha 
or Jushehin, as recorded by the carly misdonaries. 

4H. Hale (Jomr. Am. Foli-Lore, vol. 1. pp. 181-183), Conneliey (Wyandot Folk 
fore, p. 74). 

‘That of Mr Walker. 
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undulations, with park-like woods, rivers with a two-fold current 
running in opposite directions, so that the Indians might travel 
without paddling. He lavishly created berry patches Joadedl with 
berries, trees with large and juicy fruits, the maple, the sap of which 
was like syrup, Indian com with a hundred ears on each stalk, and 
bean-pods growing on trees and long as the arm.' The Bad One 
following his brother, sadly damaged all these things. He tore up 
from every river its returning current, remarking,“ Let them at least 
have to work one way up stream."* Hw covered the surface of 
the earth with fints, bowlders, and rocks, pulling up huge mountains 
here att there, and obstructing the land by means of marshes and 
thick forests strewn with vines, thorns, and brambles, He also 
spoiled the fruit trees by scattering them far apart andl making the 
fruits and berries small, stony, and sour. The Good One had 
brought forth gentle game animals for the people, and large fishes 
without scales; but his wretched brother covered the fish with hard 
scales, and imprisoned the animals in a cave, frightening them and 
making them wild. Besides, he marle fierce animals that were to be 
the enemies of mankind, and monsters of all kinds with which the 
has ever after been infested. He made an immense Frog’ that 
drank all the fresh water of the earth, The enly thing that the 
Good Twin could do was to reduce the extent of such evils. He 
released the animals from the cavern, and drew the water forth by 
cutting the frog open, or simply making an incision under her arm- 
pit, after having overcome her? On account of lack of sprice here, 
we have to pass over the memorable deeds of the twins, who spent 
long ages at their work of fashioning the earth for the coming of 
man. In the end the Good Twin brought the Indian man forth; 
some say that he created him outright, while others think that he 

* Theat tart detoila, found in Connelley (Wyeedot Folklore, pp. 74 and following) 
are wt Vallance with the traditions that Schoolcraft and Hate noted down among the 
Anderdon (Ontario) Wyandot, to the effect that the cereale and tobacco sprang [rout 
the various parts of the wonun's body after her burial. 

"HH. Hale (Joa. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. 1, pp. rb1-183), 

1A frog, Ia Brtheu! (fez, Rel. Thwaltes ed.,-vol. x, pp. r2g-130): anil a toad, in 
Hale (Jour, Am. Polk-Dore, wol, t pp. 182-184)_ 

“Jes. Ret, tbid.; H, Hole in Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. topo. 181-184. 

*Connellcy, Wyamiat Folbdorr, p, fo. 
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simply brought the Huron and Wyandet peoples down from the 
Sky-world. He instructed them in all kinds of useful pursuits, 
showed thom the art of hunting, and gave them good advice for their 
religious and civil welfare. Taweskare, for his part, called forth 
all kinds of human beings, generally bad and unfriendly to Tse'sta's 
peoples. 

The everlasting opposition between the Good and Bad Twins 
finally developed into actual strife. It ts said’ that Taweskare 
made the flmty giants to wage war against his brother, and that 
Tse'sta,on his side, made the dwarfs to stand on his behalf. Aftera 
lengthy contest, in which both artifice and strength were used, the 
Gil One outwitted his brother and slew him with sharp deer- 
horas. During the following era, Tse'sta left his people in the great 
cavern with the ghost of the Woman fallen from the sky at their 
head ; and he went/all over the earth, restoring as well ac he could the 
ruin caused by his war against his brother, and making the world 
ready for the Indians.* In a modern addition of the-myth, he ts 
said to have come across the God of the white man near the mour- 
tains. A dispute arose between them about the possession of 
these domains. Tse'sta, however, defeated the invader in a magical 
comtest ated frightened him away." When he returned from his 
wanderings, he found the old woman, his grandmother, “in ill 
humeur, a she always was,” for she “hated him and loved his 
brother, whom he hail killed. He, therefore, ame cast her up, 
and she Hew against the moon, upon whose face traces of her are 
still to be seen."? The earth bemg now ready, Tse'sta went to the 

fer. Kal. vol, x, pp, t25-130. Finley. Rev, J, B. Life among the Indians, po 201: 
Schoolcraft, Onell, py anp—-se 8, 

t Brében!. Sex Rel, ibid; Schooleraft, op elt.; FH. Wale, in Jour, Ain. Fotk-Lore, 
vol. ip. thr-133, Connelley, Wyondol Folk-Lore, p. fo. Walker's version, recordeil 
by rryeett, . 

iConneley, yond Folllare. p. oy. 

‘In the Schoolemaft version lt be aah! that the Twins dechied that one hast to get 
tid of the other in eome way, but without direct violence The Geod One finally 
won a race over bus beother and caused him to fall on sharp buck-horns; alter which 
he despatched him (Onedta, op. cit), 

'Connelley, (yemdot Folk-lare, p. 81 ef seq, 

'Fintey, Life geroeg the Indian. p. 328. Schooleraft, op, cit 

T Schoolcraft, Oneita, op, cit. 
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great cavern or Underworld, and spoke to the Woman, their leader. 
She replied to him, “My son, lead them forth in the Order of Pre- 
cedence and Encampment, ..."' And he led the tribes to the 
cave's entrance, where they had their first view of this world. The 
voice of Hing, the Thunder, shook the-air; but they were told not 
to be afraid, for lightning was never to strike a Huron: And, 
scattering in various directions, they established their villages about 
the land. 

Let us now consider fora moment the Huron and Wyandot 
beliefs regarding the fate of these cosmogonic deities, The sky 
ie said to be still inhabited by the people from whom the fallen 

man proceeded: and the hinman-like animals of the pristine Water- 
‘wort are described as having ascended, after the Deer, and with 
the ussistance of the Rainbow, into the celestial regions of the Little 
Turtle, where they are still supposed to be* The Big Turtle, 
however, remained under "the Island," and she is still there holding 
it upon her back; so that whenever there is an earthquake, some of 
the old Wyandot may still be heard saying, “Well! the Big Turtle 
has been shifting her position. She must haye moved a paw!'" 
It is interesting to note, besides, that the Big and Little Turtles," 
and perhaps also the Mud Turtle—who appeare to have made the 
subterranean passage for the Sun and the Moon*—bring the totems 
of three Huron and Wyandot clans, are supposed to have extended 
their protection to their human protégés almost to the present day. 
The Deer, the first of the animals to climb into the Little Turtle’s 
sky-land, is also the totem of the Deer clan, the head clan of one of 
the phratries, 

The fate of the higher divinities, Tijusk4'a (or Tse’sta), Tawe- 
skare, their mother and “yrandmother,” and of the dwaris and 
giants, is somewhat more obscure, owing to various traditions that 





'Conneliey, Wyandol Folk-fore, p. 82. 

® Walker's version. | 

1 Saeard, Hist. du Canada, pp. 45t-43, Brébeu!, Je, Rel, op. ct. Connelley, 
Wyandot Folk-fore. p. 57. Walker's version. 

‘Conelley, Wyondat Folt-fore, p. 45. ir Waller's version. 

* Apparently the“ prairie turtle” of “terrapin.” 

* Connelley, W'yamidd Folk-lure, pp. 31, 77- 
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are slightly at variance, After Taweskare had been slain by Tse'sta, 
his ghost reappeared at night, and after he was refused aclmission by 
his brother, he was heard saying: “[ go to the northwest and you 
will never see me more, and all who follow me will be in the same 
state. They willnevercome back. Death will forever keep them." 
Taweskare Is stated in another tradition? po have gone to the far 
west and to have said "that thenceforth all the races of man would 
go to the west, like him." “And," added the informant, Clarke, 
“It is the belief of all the pagan Indians that, after death, their 
epirits will go to the far west and dwell there." 

The Woman fallen from the sky, mother of the Twins, is the first 
ome who was known to die in this world. It is not easy to distin- 
guish her personality from that of the old woman, her “grand- 
mother,” who took care of her and the Twins, in “the Island.’ In 
some traditions her spirit ts said to have appeared to Tse'’sta and 
revived him when he was about to be defeated in his contest with 
Taweskare? She is found, later, at the head of the sleeping Wyan- 
dat, in the Underground world; and when her son, ‘I'se'sta, an- 
nounced that the earth was ready for the Indians, her parting words 
were, “My son, .. . they shall came to me on their journey to 
the Land of the Little Peopie’* (that is, the land of the dead). 
Her domams, therefore, are the regions whither the human souls 
repair after death, and with the care of which she is intrusted;* 

Some time after the coming of man into this land, Tijuskaé'a 
(or Tse'sta) and his “grandmother” established their abode in a 
remote country somewhere,” most say in the far east? and some in 
the middle (of the sky).* ‘Traditions have been recorded among the 
ancient Huron to the effect that a man named Attiouindaon and, 
later, four adventurous young men had visited the home of these 


i Schoolcraft, op. cit, pp. 2op-ra, 
1H, Hale, in Josey. Am. Folk-Lore, vol, 1. p. 280-184. 


fH. Hale, ibid, 
‘Connelley, op. cit. po ae 
'Saganlop. cit, p. ago Bribeul,op ct, Connelley, op. cit. p 46. 


‘Sagar, op. it. pp. 451-452. 


* Brébeul, Jer. Mel, vol. vim, p. 119, and wol. x. pp. 223-139. Connelley, Wyando 
Folklore, pp, 42-19, 
*Brébeul, Jes. Rel. vol. Vir. po rg, 
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divinities near the eastern sea’ In fact, it was the current belief 
that these beings are “human and corporeal”; that they live in 
bark houses like the Indians, sow and reap corn and other things, 
sleep, eat, and are subject to all the necessities of human life. 
It seems that Tijusk4’a was until recently considered as the living 
providence of the Huron and Wyandor; for it was he “who gives 
them the wheat [Indian corn] to eat; it 1s he who makes it grow and 
brings it to maturity. [f they see their fields verdant in the spring, 
if they reap good and abundant harvests, and if their cabins are 
crammed with ears of corn, they owe it to. Jouskeha,"’ He was 
considered, indeed, as a benefactor who takes care of the Indians 
and all that: pertains to their livelihood. He has.even been called 
by some one® “the God of Forest or Nature." Hewas far, however, 
from being granted unlimited and absolute power over things; and 
Sagard states that the Huron readily admitted that the Christian 
God seemed to have greater powers than Juskeha, who, in his remote 
country, was not exempt from the vicissitudes of human life. He 
was also said gradually to grow old, but without losing any of his 
vigor, and from time to time to transform himself into a young 
man of about thirty years of age, thus not being subject to the 
fatality of death. 

The personalities of the “grandmother” and the Woman who 
died atthe birth of the Twins, have long been somewhat confused, 
The spirit of the deceased woman seems to be in charge of the souls 
m the Underworld, while-the grandmother is stated m most traditions 
to be living the in east, with her grandson Tijuska'a. It is stated, 
however, that the grandmother is wicked, because she often spoils 
the good things done by her grandson, and that she is the one who 
causes men to die. Although they play an important part in the 
affairs of man, these divinities have never recetved any very marked 
form of worship, notwithstanding the fact that the Huron, accord- 

+ Sagard, op. cit. 

'Sagard, op, cit., pp. 492-452. Brébent, Jer, Rel, vol. vit, p. $19, and x, pp 
ia nace Jes. Rel. vol. 2. of Pes=040. 

‘Sagar, op. cit. pm a5t-as2, Bréebenf, Je. Rel... vol, x, op. cit 


‘PD, Clarke, an educated Wyandot of Anderton, Ontario. 
*Saoguri. op. cit, pp. ast=452. Bréten!, Je..Ae,, vol. vin, p. £79. 
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ing to Brébeul, esteemed themselves greatly obliged to Tijuska'a, 
anil that he was supposed to be present with his grandmother at 
‘the feasts and dances that took place in their villuges.' 

Tijuska‘a has sometimes been said by the natives and by eth- 
nologists’ te be the sun, and the Woman the moon. It may be 
due to the fact that, among the Iroquoian peoples, as well as among 
many foreign tribes, the sun and the moon have long been considered 
as high divinities connected with nature and the seasons, and have 
been worshiped as benefactors. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Huron and Wyandotr should occasionally have assimilated 
them with their national deities, to whom their mythology ascribed 
similar funetions.* 

The twarfs and giants are described in one cosmogonic version® 
a4 having been created by Tse'sta and Taweskare on the occasion of 
their feud. It seems likely, however, that the connection of the 
guts and dwarfs with the cosmogony was but slight and not gener- 
ally acknowledged, thetr origin being probably ascribable to other 
agurces. In fact, similar bemgs are known m several American 
mythologies at large. 

According to an Oklahoma Wyandot informant, the dwarls were 
of two vaneties; the Tiké'a and the Kahifé'a. The Tiké’a, or 
Litth: People,* are said, in one version of the eosmogony, to have 
assisted Tse'sta in his war against his brother and the gitnty, and 
then to have gone to the world of souls in the west. They are be-- 
lieved to have extended their protection to the Wyandot on several 
occasions; for instance, when they helped then m chasing away the 
Stone giants and destroyed the Witch Buffaloes that were the 
calamity of some Kentucky springs? 

a ' Sagard, ibid, Pe. 553-555. Bertheuf, Jes, Rel, vol. x. pp. 229-149. 
ACh Brinton, Anvertcen Hero-Mythe, Phila. 1842, pp. 43-62, and Afythe of the 
Mow World, ol ed. pp. (sf. eo9-909; Parkman, Jeendts, pp. loey-lotl. 

"Ct, Acitscirift fir Etiwologie, a5 Jabrgang. rota. Heft © pp dg-72. 

4 Connciey, Wyandot Folk-fore, p. gr, 

‘Mire Catherine Johnson; infoemution collected! by mye, 

'Connelley in Jour, Am Polk-Lore, vol. am, p, t24, ani) Wyondot Falk-lorr, py. 81, 
$2, 46; and information collected by myseli uniong the Lorette Huron and Oklalioma 
Wywmlot. the informants being F. Groutoula (Loreen), Mr J. Walker, Mrs C. Jonn- 
sat, Mury Kelley, anil thers (Oklahoma), 

' Connaliey, Hyandot Folk-lorp, pp. ot, 92. 
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The dwarfs were extremely small and old beings, and their bodies 
resembled these of human creatures; They ‘are stated by some to 
have tow become invisible. Although powerlul and witch-like, 
they are good-natured and are not known to have ever done any 
harm to the Huron or Wyandot. Their ways of living are those of 
human beings. They are dressed with clothes made of hide and 
woven hair, carry their children on tiny cradle-boards, and es- 
pecially enjoy singing and dancing. 

The Kahifig'a have ducks’ feet, and anns without joints in the 
elbow. They are benevolent; and, in one instance recorded, a 
dwarl woman is said to have appeared to a hunter, ina hollow tree, 
and to have given him a charm for good luck in hunting. ‘That she 
waa very old is:shown in a discussion that she had with the hunter? 
“You are extremely small!" said he, “You must be very young!" 
But she retarted, “Na! I am really much older than you.” He 
could not believe her, as she was so very small. ‘Then they talked 
about things of the past, things that had happened long ago. She 
told him all about events long since forgotten, which he had never 
heard of. She truly believed herself much older than he. But he 
would not admit it, “Do you remember the time,” asked she, 
“when this carth was drowned?" And he inquired where the 
péople went while the earth was covered with water, She explained 
that they had climbed up into the cliffs, 

These little beings are said to have left marks and traces of all 
kinds on rocks, and are believed sometimes still to be heard singing 
and dancing in caverns or under the ground, Footprints may still 
be seen on rocks at Lorette (Quebec), which the Huron ascribe to 
dwarfs. And a number of Oklahoma informants speak of several 
localities either near Kansas Ciry, or near Wyandotte, Oklahoma, 
where they have recently heard the dwaris singing and dancing, 
and the beating of their wateralrums, or have seen on rocks marks 
of their feet, arms, lands, and bows and arrows. 

The giants, or Sirendu, the averred enemies of the Wyandot, 

‘Sire C. Jobneon ond Catherine Armetrong (Oklahoma Wyandot); information 
tolleeted by inpaell, 


"From a Wyandet text of Mra C. Johnson (Obishoma Wyandot). recorded. by 
mysell, in 19ta, 
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were dreaded on account of their extraordinary size and powers. 
some" describe them as being half-a-tree tall and large in proportion. 
Their bodies were covered all over with flinty scales, which made 
them almost invulnerable. When the Wyandot, perchance, 
surprised one asleep, they would kill him with linn-wood pillows, or 
shoot their arrows in the monster's arm-pit. The Indians-are re- 
ported, ene day, to have discovered a giant woman sleeping along 
the shore of a lake; they had detected her, in fact, by the ripples on 
the surface of the water caused by her breathing, When a large 
party of warriors slew her by means of linn-wood pillows, the shore 
of the lake was strewn with the large flint scales that covered her 
body? In another story a giant woman is reported as having walked 
on the bottom of a river instead of swimming. Upon reaching the 
chore, she spat on an axe forgotten there by am Indian, thus un- 
consciously making it magical, in such a way that it could pulverize 
large bowlders at one blow" ‘These monsters were cannibals, and 
in the old time it sometimes happened that the terrified Indians 
would take their flight to the woods on having detected the presence 
of a giant in their neighborhood. The fingers of their human victims 
were the charms that the Sirendu used to detect the presence of 
other Indians, as is shown by the following extract from a legend:* 
“The Stornda knew that some people were to be found there, as 
she could smell them. She therefore placed a human finger on 
the palm of her hand, and whispered, ‘Where are the people?’ 
and at once, the finger stood straight up, pointing to the tree in 
which a man had hidden. The giant, however, did not believe 
the finger, and said, ‘I have never known of any people living up 
inthe sky, ... So she threw the finger away, thinking that it 
had been spoilt and was no longer good for anything.” The fate 
of these giants is a mystery to the modern Wyandot. They are 
still living somewhere, so it is believed. An old informant! thought 
that they must be in the east, ‘where the Indians originated,” for 
“nobody knows what they have now become,” 

' Connelley, ’yandot Folk-lore, p. ot. 

informant, B, N, 0, Walker. 

¥ informants, Catherine and Allen Johnson. 

‘Thtormants, Catherine and Allen Johneon, 

* Catherine Armatrmg, Wyandotte. Okinhoma, 
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The sky gods, Hamendiju, Sun and Moon, and the Thunderers, 
occupy a prominent place in the pantheon of all the Iroquoian tribes, 
and, indeed, with the exception ef Henrendiju, they appear in 
some form or other in the mythology of a large number of American 
peoples. 

Hamendijn (im Wyandot), or Hawenniyn (in troquois), is the 
chief deity of the modern Huron and Iroquois. His name may be 
translated literally “ His-véice-is big or powerful,” and tt may be 
interpreted ‘He is a great chief." There seems to be little doubt 
that this isa name coined by the natives for the God of the white 
man; although some of the present-day informants readily accept 
that ‘‘the Great Spirit,” Hamentliju, is one of their aboriginal 
deities.) In fact, the name of Hamendiju or Hawenniyu is, so far 
as we are aware, unknown in the narrations of earliest Missionaries 
and explorers. When they mention the highest or most popular 
Huron of Iroquois divinity. their terms refer, m most cases 
quite evidently, to the Good One, as described im the cosmogonic 
myths, or tothe Sunand to Areskwit Father Brébeuf, for instance, 
relates that the Huron “had recourse to the Sky in almost all their 
necessities": “for they imagine in the Heavens an Oki, that is to 
say a demon or power which rules the seasons of the year." When 
the Sky is angry with them, as it often happens, “the flesh of a 
dead man is the victim" which they immolate in order to appease 
the Sky.2 Another missionary states that a great magician, con- 
sulted on the subject of the coming Harvest, had answered ‘that 
it was riecessary that everyone should go every day to his field, 
throw some tobacco on the fire, and burn it in the hanour of the 
Demon whom he consulted, calling aloud this form of prayer, 
“Listen, O Sky! Taste my tobacco; have pity on us’... [tis 
quite clear that the so-called Oki or Demon thus spoken of was no 

i Misa Mary McKee (Anderdon, Ont.); Star Young (Wyamdlotte, Okla). 

Arekwi is apparently an ancient mame for the sume cosmogenic god among 
some Inmoquole tribes Cartler noted, perhaps erromoualy, that Cudwagny waa the 
naimneof the supreme being of the natives found at Hochelaga (aupporedly the. M chow.) 

‘Jen, Rei,, 1636, vol. x. pp. 150, 163, DO§, 


‘Jes, Rel, t6.74, vol. ANU, p. $4. 
AM. ATH, a,, #—ro 
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other than the Good Twin of the cosmogonic myths to whom are 
ascribed the regulation of the seasons and the growth and ripening 
af the cereals and fruits of the exrth. 

In the modern Wyandot beliefs, Hamendiju is the “ Almighty" 
or “Great Spirit” dwelling in the sky! and controlling the whole 
work. “Heis the Great Man above,” explained an old informant: 
“He has all the powers, and he rules over many spirits who obey 
his commands.” His chief assistant is Hing, the Thunderer? In 
recognition of his benevolent nature and of his daily favors to 
mankind he is prayed to and worshiped, in the course of periodical 
and special rituals, performed in public, and accompanied with the 
burning of Indian tobacco as incense; and certain motions of the 
hand toward the sky, Among the thanksgiving rituals in his honor, 
the Green Corn feast, taking place in August, has long occupied an 
mmportant place, Several private and semi-private rituals are 
addresscel to him on several occasions, namely, before starting for 
the hunt or when-gathering medicinal plants. It is interesting to 
note that while Hamendijw is often directly prayed to, tn the modern 
formulas used when plucking up medicinal or magical plants, 
various terms of relationship are also used to address him, such as 
“Cutd'a (term including male and female ancestors, and generally 
translated “grandfather” or “grandmother™ by the natives), and 
Soma'iste, “our father," | 

The chief deity of the modern Lroquois is also known under the 
name of Hawenntvu or Rawenniyu, and he is, in several places, 
described as the Good Twin who, with his brother, created the 
world.’ The Handsome Lake doctrine*—which has swayed most 
of the unchristianized Iroquois, during the last century—accepts 
Hawenniyu as the “Almighty and also lays much emphasis on 

(Smith Nichols, Catherine Johnson (Wyandotte, Okla); Mary McKee (Anior- 
don, Ont.) aod others, 

‘Star Young (Wyandotte, Okla. }. 

1H: Hale, Huron Folle-lore.”” In Sour, Am. Folk-Lore, vol, tv, pp. 203-994. 

‘Citherine Johnsen and Mary Kelley; Seulth Nichols und Allen Johnson: Suu 
Young: and Mary McKee. 

41H. Morgan, Leages of the frogeol: (1904 ed. by H. M. Lloyd), p. maz. As C, 
Parker, “lroqiels Sun Myths.” Jour, Ae. Folk-Lore. vil. ext, pp. d74-478. 

4 Motgan, loc. elt, p. 2rgit., and ALC Payker, "The Handsome Lake Code,” 
Bulletin New York State Afuscum, Mo. 1f3. 
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the existence of an Evil Spirit, along the lines suggested by Christian 
theology. Both in thetr public and private rituals they address 
Hawenniyu, thanking him for his favors and praying to him for 
their continuance.! 

Among the foremost detties of the ancient Lroquoian religion 
were the Sun and the Moon, To the Wyandot they were human- 
like beings, gifted with extraordinary powers, as we have seen above. 
The Little Turtle, appointed by the council of the pristine animals, 
had made the Sun out of lightning and had given him the Moon to 
wife. They were both meant to shed light in turn upon the 
“Island and in the Underworld. The Stars were said to be their 
children; and, among the favorite constellations were the Pleiades, 
supposed to be their “six litthe girls, the daughters of a single 
birth.’ 

The Sun—although still remembered among the Lorette Huron® 
as the chief of the old-time spirits—does not seem to have been 
granted so high a rank in the Wyandot rituals as in those of the 
Troquors, Besides the alleged confusion of the Sun with the Good 
Twin, and the Moon with his grandmother, there is nothing to 
show that among the ancient Huron the Sun and the Moon enjoyed 
any marked form of worship, 

The Irequois lore about the Sun and the Moon is far richer-and 
more confused. Several traditions have come down to us regarding 
their mythical ongin and function, Tehuronyawagon, the Good 
One of the Twins, is said‘ to have made the Sun while he was pre- 
paring the land for mankind, and later to have rescued him from 
the thievish hands of his evil brother who had captured him. The 
old woman appears, in another version,’ to have “cut off the head 
of her daughter and affixed it to the top of a tall tree, where it 
became the Sun, and, in like manner,” to have “affixed the body 
which became the Moon." “Ata later period,” it is further al- 

‘Mr FLW. Waugh has collected for the Anthropological Division of the Geological 
Survey od Canada many formulae need in gathering medicinal planes, in which Hawen- 
niyo ie directly wddrestee! ond prayed to, 

'W, E. Connetiey, Wyandol Folk-lore, p. 109, 

‘intormant, Rev. P: Vincent (Lorente, (.). 


‘7.N. B. Hewitt, tn Pro. At Asre. Ade. Seé,, 1895, pp. 740—142- 
' Hewitt, ibld, 
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leged, ‘these two luminaries were placed in the Sky.” In va sun 
myth! it is related that the Good One made the Sun out of the face 
of his deceased mother. There ic etill the following explanation 
given as to the origin of the sun: In the sky-world, a chief ordered, 
one day, that the “light-giving celandine tree" should be uprooted; 
ar opening to the sky thus resulted, and itis clatmed that the Sun, 
after the fall of the Woman from the sky, has since been shining 
through it) In a fragment of the Iroquois cosmogony,? the Sun is 
seemingly acknowledged. moreover, as the father of the Goord and 
Bad Twins; and the grandmother, speaking to the Good-minded 
said,’ Now you must-go and seek yOuE father, When you see him 
you must ask him to give you power.” Pointing to the. east, she 
said, “‘He lives in that direction. You must keep on until you 
reach the limits of the island; and when, upon the waters, you come 
toa high mountain rising out of the sea, you shall climb to its summit, 
and you will sce a wonderful being sitting on the highest peak. 
You must say, ‘lam your-son!'” And the context, according to 
Mr A. C. Parker, shows the Sun to be the “wonderiul being.” The 
Sun is often represented as the witness of all human deeds, and as o 
war god, to whom the warriors return thanks for their victories." 
Father Bressani, made prisoner by the Iroquois in one of their 
encounters with the Huron, has recorded that the Iroquois, after 
their victory; "rendered thanks to the Sun, . . . which they believe 
to preside in'wars."* Certain adventurous young men are elsewhere 
reported’ to have traveled far westward and followed the Sun into 
the other world, as he passed under the western sky's nim, In the 
other world, they met “a person of great size,” * tharis, Hawenniyu. 
Then the brothers saw @ messenger running toward them “with a 
VA. C, Barker in Joar.Ame. Folk-Lore, 1910, vol. xxttt, pp. 474478 

' Hewitt, foc. cht... p. 245. | 

A.C Parker, loc, cit,. being an extract of Esqulre Johnson's version, recorded 
in ctttioctiotn by Mire A. Wright, in rey. 

4 Mr Porker’s text be followed here almost verbatim. 

b Parker, ibid, p. 478, and othern 

‘Breeani, Jes. Rel, vol. XExx, p, (85; also Vimont and Lalemant, Jes, Kel., 
vol, XVI, p. 09. 

Tin Mr A. C, Parker, loc. cit.; informant E, Complanter;:and in manuscript ver- 
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brilliant ball of light upon his wide chest." And Hawenniyu 
explained, "He is the Sun, my messenger. Every day he brings 
me news (from the earth). Nothing from east to west escapes his 
eye! 

There was evidently no orthodoxy among the [roquoian peoples 
regarding the nature of the sun and the moon. ‘Their high mytho- 
logical importance, however, is clearly revealed in the traditions 
and also in the Irequois sun and moon rituals, The divergences 
of opinion on their origin and function are, no doubt, partly due to 
the fact—already pointed out by Mr Parker*—that the Iroquois 
adopted, in the courseof theirwars, the remnants of several conquered 
tribes and assimilated their traditions. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the sun is one of the foremost characters tn the religion 
of many American tribes at large, especially in the West and South- 
west. As it is more than likely, moreover, that the [roquoian 
peoples formerly migrated from middle North America, and perhaps 
from the Southwest, their sun worship may turn out to be an ancient 
legacy which their modern thinkers have attempted, independently 
and without perfect agreement, to explain in their etiological myths. 

The Sun dance—generally called “War Dance" by the Okla- 
homa Lroquois, although not quite appropriately?—is one of the 
fundamental Iroquois feasts. And the ‘Blackberry feast” is a 
ritual in honor of the Moon, held at the first full moon of July, 
and performed at night. 

The Sun ritual, still performed on several [roquots reservationa, 
is fairly well known to ethnologists.' It was expluined® to the 
writer, after having witnessed a Sun feast among the Oklahoma 
Seneca and Cayuga that the “dance"' was intended as a returning 
of thanks to the Sun, whom they worship and call Setwd'tsf'a, 
"i Alinget verballin from AL C. Parkes’s "Sun Myths," too. elt. 

* Parker, ibid., p. 478. 

* Janes Logan, the Cayuge head-chief of the Oklahoma Seneca and Cayuga (whom 
1 utilived as informant), was emphatic in hie assertion that the so<called “war dunce," 
Denlormed in September, 1611, was really a “San dance." 

* Morgan, loc. cit.. p. 175ff.. and p, 2684.1; Mra E. A, Smith, “Mytha of the Ino- 
quols,” B.A. E, Rep. 11, p, 14; A.C. Parker, loc. cit,, p. 473; 
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“our brother,” “We speak to the Sun as if he were a spirit, and,” 
added the informant, “the spirit isin the Sun in some way. There- 
fore we thank him for having given the Sun the power to protect 
us, and to cause all the plants to grow.” The sacred Sun emblem 
and other paraphernalia are used by the dancers, who proceed 
from the east to their dancing grounds, and make ther exit west- 
ward when the dance is finished. In the course of the same feast, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Thunderer, the Manitous, and the Earth 
are prayed to'and requested to continue their favors, and to grant 
every beady life and good Juck until the next Sun feast. In former 
times this-ritual used to take place twice a year, in the spring and 
in the autumn.* 

The Moon feast, also called Blackberry dance" by the Okla- 
homa [roquois, is held at night on the first full: moon of July, when 
the blackberries are ripe. It is meant as a form of worship and a 
thanksgiving ritual to the moon, whom the informants called 
Edl'sul, “our grandmother,” for her favors in shedding light at 
night, causing the dew and bringing the plants and cereals to ma- 
turity, It was also claimed by the same informants that this was 
mainly a woman's dance, on account of the moon being a woman 
and the grandmother of all the children bor in this world.* 

One of the most popular gods of the Eroquoian pantheon is 
Heng, the Thunderer. His personality, in fact, is well defined and 
his attributes appear to be almost uniformly the same throughout 
the various Iroquois and Wyandot myths. 

His. mythical origin seems to be more ancient than that of any 
of the other great deities above described. It is accounted) for ina 
Wyandot myth, which may be summarized a4 follows?’ Heng was 
one of seven brothers seemingly living in the sky-land,’ long ago. 


' This Information was obtalsed (rom James Logan and his wile. or noted down 
directly by the writer. 

One of these fenate wae witnessed by the writer at Seneca maervation, Okiahoma, 
in July, 1922, and loter studied with the informants James Logan and wile. 

'informant BR. N, O, Walker, Wyanditte, Okishame, Recorded by myeel! in 
ror. 

© That they lived in the sky-land is etmply inferred from the fact that Heoo ts 
stated, in all the cosmegonic tradition, to have acoompanied the Woman into the 
water regions. whence fell {rom the sky. 
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So exuberant with life and boisterous was he that his brothers were 
much worried about him, and even dreaded the idea of exciting his 
anger, lest he might indulge in rash and terrible deeds and destroy 
them all. He was so strong that, without even noticing it, he 
would smash things to pieces. One day, having decided to get 
rid of him, they brought him along into a remote island where they 
pretended to hunt deer, When Heng had taken his stand in a 
dense forest whither he expected his brothers to chase the game, 
they ran back to their canoes and left him there, all by himself, 
He soon realized their deceit, but accepted his fate without a grudge, 
as he was alwiys jovial and good-natured. His voice, however, 
resounded like peals of thunder, as he called his brothers. For- 
getting his grief, he promised them, in the end, that he would never 
do any harm to them and their people; but that, from time to time 
he would raise his voice and remind them of his presence on the 
island. In fact, he is believed to have stayed there to this day, 
roaming about a part of the year, and sleeping in the winter time. 
When a peal of thunder is heard in the winter, some Wyandot may 
still be heard saying, “Heng is turning over; something must have 
disturbed his nap!” 

In the Wyandot and Troquois cosmogenic myths Heng appears 
as the god of thunder and lightning, In the Wyandot myths it 
appears that when the Woman fell from the sky into the lower water- 
world, a mighty peal of thunder, the first ever heard in these regions, 
startled theaquatic animals. The Woman wasthen seen "clad in 
a bright flame of lightning.'' She was accompanied im her fall by 
Heng, the God of Thunder.' When, later, the council of the animals: 
had decided that luminaries should be made to light the earth, 
Little Turtle climbed inte the sky with the help of Heng and made 
the sun and moon out of lightning? On several other occasions, 
in the course of the mythic ages, Heno and Little Turtle are found 
closely associated: for instance, in the epic war against the giants, 
Little Turtle said, “1 can make a great fire from the lightning.” 
So the warriors and Little Turtle crept all around the giants’ 
Wye Connelley, Wyandot Fold-dore, pp. 44,77) anil in Walker’ wereiin. 


'Connriley, ibid. pp. a4-40, also in Jour, Aes. Folk-Lore, xt, pp 118-rig; and 
Walker. 
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eamp. The Turtle brought forth the thunder: and lightning leaped 
into a great wall all about the giants, crushing them to the earth," 
And the Pleiaces maidens, having one day deserted the sky for the 
earth, were brought back to their former abode by Little Turtle 
riding on a cloud, accompanied by Heng? Before the animals had 
passed from. the Island i into the sky, it came to the Deer that he 
‘should be concerned with the celestial affairs: He therefore re- 
quested the Rainbow to convey him into the sky by means of his 
broad pathway of colors? but it is said that the Rainbow would not 
do it without consulting the Thunder shout the matter." It was 
related that Heng assisted the deceased Sky-woman, when she was 
in charge of the Wyandot, as they were sleeping in the Underworld, 
just before their dispersion on the island.’ Tse'sta, having called 
his people forth fram the Underworld, showed them to the opening 
of the great cavern. While they were for the first time glancing 
over this world, a peal of thunder shook the air and frightened them 
all" They were told, however, not to fear, for Heng would never 
east his thunderbolts on a Wyandot. And it is still a firm bettef 
‘among them that, being the privileged people of Heno. they may 
never be struck by lightning? 

Heng's manifold personality and function are described in a 
number of myths and legends of the Wyandot and Iroquois. Al- 
though primarily the Thunder god, whose powers are destructive: 
he is everywhere known as the real providence of the Troquoian 
people. [n his care are intrusted the clouds, with which he waters 
the earth; and he is believed, in fact, to cast his thunderbolts only 
at the enemies of the people—the monsters, witches, and evil-doers. 
For the fulfilment of his many functions, he is assisted by many 
subordinates, generally said to be his sons. Both as Thunder deity 
and rain-maker or God of vegetation he is worshiped and con- 

“ lackdent is quoted almost verbatim from Connelley, Wyandol Folk-lors, 
e 'Connelicy, ibed,, p. 110. 

# Walker's version. 

(Connelley, loc. elt. pp 7. 

' Connelley. ibid., p. 82. 


'Connelley, ihid., p. S39; and Walker, 
'iolaormant A, N, O. Waller, 
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sidered as good-natured and benevolent: and the vocative “grand- 
father" is the term by which he is generally addressed-in prayers.’ 

His physical appearance, according to seme Lraquens authorities? 
is that of a human being, dressed as a warrior, and -wearing upon his 
head a magical feather by which he ic made invulnerable. Upon 
his back he carries a basket full of fragments of flint rock, to be 
flung at monsters and witches. In the less abundant Wyandot 
evidence we find Heny and his aseistanta “dressed in cloud-like 
garments, with wings on the shoulders,’ and Aoating in the clouds." 
True enemy of the monsters—the wkts—and their human con- 
federaites, the witches and sorcerers, Heng destroys them whenever 
he happens to detect their presence. That is why the ukis are 
sail seldom to venture out of their caverns or their hiding places 
in the ground. Many incidents illustrating Heng's fury against 
monsters are found in literature, namely: Long ago the annual 
recurrence of a ternble pestilence, caused by a huge serpent dwelling 
under the ground, was the scourge of an lroquoie village situated 
at the place where Buffalo now is. Heng, out of compassion for 
the people, finally decided to slay the serpent. While the monster 
was In a creek near the village, “Heng discharged upon [him] a 
terrific thunderbolt which inflicted.a mortal wound. ... - Before he 
succeeded in reaching the lake, the repeated attacks of the Thunderer 
took effect, and the monster was slain... .. The huge body of 
the serpent floated down the stream, and lodged upon the verge of 
the [Niagara] cataract, stretching nearly across the river. . . . The 
raging waters this dammed up by the body broke through the 
rocks behind. .. . In this manner . . ...was formed the Horseshoe 
Fall" of the Niagara.’ 

i For the Wyandote: H, Hale in Jour, Am. Folk-Lore, rv, p. 293, Mary MeKee ane 
others (information collected by myself); for the Lroquois: J. NS. B. Hewitt in Pros. 
Amer, Asm, Ade. Sel., 1895. pp. 249-50; Mra H. M, Converse in Bali, NV, ¥. State 
Musrum, No, (25, pp. $9-42. 

' Morgan, Ine. cit., p. tag: Converse, loc clit, pp. 39-40: 

"H. Hale in Jour. Am. Folt-Lore, tv, 292-293. 

* Morgan, loc, cit... po rag; Hewitt, loc. cit, pp. 240-2750; Smith, loc cit. pp, $2- 
54; Converse, loc. cit... p. 39. 

‘Extracts quoted from Morgan's version, loc. cit. pp. 1¢0-1§1; alan recorded hy 
Mre E. A. Smith, loc. cit), pp. 54-95: Mrs Converse, foc. cit.. pp. 30-42. aml Minnie 
Myrtle, The Iroquois, or The Bright Side of Indian Character, p. 33; anil referred to 
by Connelley, WW yandof Folklore, p. 44. a0 also found among the Wyandot, 
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In a legend recorded among the Wyandot of Detroit,' it is 
related that the Thunderer one day appeared to a young hunter, 
idvising him that his old protector, for the benefit of whom he was 
hunting, was really a monster disguised as a man, Heng added 
that his own mission was, with the help of his assistants, to “keep 
the earth Asan every ime upon it i good order si the benefit af 


creatures,” he was pena “to aes hee " So the 
young Indian lured his protector out of his subterranean dwelling. 
The old fellow, who did not like to go out, “bade the youth examine 
the sky carefully, and see if there were the smallest speck of cloud 
in any quarter.” While the eave man. was still in the woods, the 
thunder rumbled at a distance, and a cloud appeared. ‘The old 
man ran away; but as the thunder sounded nearer, he became an 
enormous Porcupine. “But the Thunderer followed him with 
burst upon burst and, finally, a bolt struck the huge animal, which 
fell lifeless in its den."* Then Heng told the young man that the 
great deity, Hamendiju, had given them authority to watch over 
the people and see that no harm came to them. 

The Thunder revealed himself as the guide and protector of the 
Wyandot in seme of thelr wars. Sayentsuwat, a famous war chief 
of ancient times, is said to have heard the steps of the Thunderer 
coming toward him at night while he was leading a war party againat 
the Cherokee. Heng spoke to him, and said, “ Are you not wonder- 
ing about the manner of attracting your enemies out of their rock 
caverns?” Sayentsuwat replied, Yes!" and the god said, "You 
mist be near their caverns and ready forthe attack when the sun 
goes down." So it happened, and, at sunset, clouds arose in the 
sky and loud binsts resounded: The Thunderer, in fact, drove all 
the Cherokee out of their caye dwellings; and, as they were running 
toward a hill, he destroyed them all. Thus Sayentsuwat hud won 
the battle with the help of his: “grandfather,” Heng, 

‘HL Hale, in Jour. Am, Folle-Lore, tv, pp, apo-203. 

* Thi 

* Thi, po 203. 
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The Thunder is aleo a god of vegetation, to whom the Troqueian 
Indians considered themselves indebted for rain! A young Wyan- 
dot was formerly believed to have learned from the Thunder god 
himself the secret art of rain-making, which he communicated to 
several persons: These human rain-makerg; bound to strict secrecy, 
were popularly known to produce rain whenever it was needed. 
Not very long ago, one of the Detroit Wyandot claimed that he had 
once become partly possessed of this secret.* 

Heng has'many assistants, generally stated to be his sons, who 
help him in the fulfilment of his many functions. Three young mien, 
according to Wyandot myths, appeared with him, on at least two 
different occasions, to Indians who needed his protection against 
monsters? An informant further remarked" that only three 
Thunder deities were required on one of these occasions, but that 
there are many of them; and that when the thunder is heard rolling 
in many parts of the sky it is because several of them are at work, 
Om the other hand, some [roquois traditions are to the effect that 
Heno has only two assistants, one of whom j¢ half human and half 
divine.* | 

One of the Thunderers, named Tsijutg’g, was long ago born from 
a Wyandot woman and one of Heng's subordinates, This Wyandot 
myth," briefly stated is as follows: 

A beautiful Wyandot young woman was in the habit of scorning 
her auiters, One day she became the bride of a handsome young 
man, who brought her into his remote country. He was, in fact, 
but a metamorphosed monster Snake; and, to her great awe amd 
digappointment, she soon realized it, As he went out hunting the 
young woman took flight in a northerly direction. Her husband 
chased her and caused the water gradually to rise all about the 





' Morgan, loc. cit., p t4o} Smith, loc. cit. po. s4-5$< 72-73) Hlewlts. Joc. cit. 
PP. 249-250; Converse, loc. cit., pp. 30, 42. 

'H. Male, loc, cit. IV, p. 204. 

PH. Hale. loc. elt... p. 292; Catherine Johitson und Smith Nichola, Oklahoma 
Wryandot informants, torr-1912. 

‘Chie! Joseph Whihe to HL Hale, joe, cit, pp. roa—rog. 

" Morgan, Joe. cit. p. ts0; Convers, lee, elt, pp. so-as- 

'Recorded in text by myself. In Oklahoma; Inlormants, Catherine and Alien 
Johnson, 
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fugitive woman, so that she might not escape. But as she per- 
ceived several men standing at a distance, she heard their chief 
shouting to her, “This way! Come and stand behind me! | shall 
defend you against him!" And he spoke to his men, saving, 
“Shoot right there!" Se it was done, and the big Snake waa de- 
strayed. When the smoke dispersed, the young woman was taken 
along by her protectors, Heng and his three sons, into their country: 
and she became the wife of one of the younger Thunderers. As she 
was constantly longing, however, to visit her mother, the chief 
Thunderer consented to show her “the way down to her mother's 
home.” She brought her son along with her, but she pledged 
herself to take the utmost care of him and never to allow him to 
quarrel with his human fnenda, for fear that he might draw his 
bow at other buys and thus kill them outright. The child grew 
fast, and in his-fourth year he could play with the other boys: [t 
happened that once he drew his bow'at his friends who had annoyed 
him, A peal of thunder resounced, and his father at once appeared 
to the Wyandot woman, saying, “| have now taken him along with 
me, and whenever it rains while the sun is shining, the people shall 
think and say that Tsijutg’g, the Wyandot, is making the rain- 
And it was the common saying, among the old people, that Tsi- 
juto’y, the son of the Thunder and the Wyandot woman, was 
responsible for the sun showers 

The Thunderers were formerly worshiped and prayed to by all 
the Iroyuaian peoples. Among the lroquoia proper, the worship 
of Heng is both public and private, In the Onondaga annual 
Planting, Strawberry, Green Bean, Green Corn, and Thanksgiving 
feasts, one day used to be dedicated to Heng? In the Green 
Corn ritual of the Oklahoma Cayuga! and Seneca,’ “Grandfather 
Thunder” is still prayed to and requested not to injure any of his 
people with lightning or hail, and not to pour too heavy rains. 
Among the Seneca, ‘a special ceremony, called Wesaze, is held every 

' faformant, Aller Julnann, Wyandotte, Ctaboma. 

' Beanchamp, “Onondaga Customs,” in Jour, Amer, Folk-Lore, vol. 1, p. 200. 

‘Ag well, preammably, as in those of other tribes, 


‘Chief James Logan, Stueca reservation, (kiahoma; information catiected by 
mysel!, in igia, 
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spring in honor of the Thunderer."" The dance ts called when the 
thunder is first heard in the spring; and, after the first dance a 
thanksgiving speech is recited, followed by a war dance.' A 
ceremony was occasionally held by the Iroquois in a dry season, 
with the intent of bringing rain. When the mombling of thunder 
was heard from a distance, heralds. at once notified the people that 
the sons of Heng were in their neighborhood, that each family 
should first make 4 private offering of tobacco to these deities, and 
then gather in the council-house for a public offering of tobacco and 
a Raindance? Itisstill remembered among the Wyandot of Ander- 
don, Ontario, that during an electric sterm some of the old people 
would place upon a stump a pipeful of Indian tobacco ready for 
smoking, and utter the formula, “Grandfather, many thanks to 
you!"’ This ritual, termed "treating Grandfather with a pipelul 
of tobacco," was considered as a sure preventive against danger 
from lightning. 

GrovoccaL Svavey or Caxapa. Divisiox oF ANTHROPOLOGY 
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1 Converse and Parker. Ball. New York Sia Minium, No, t23, pp. 30-42. 
' Mrs E. A. Sonith, foc. cit., pp. $2.72, 73: 
“Mise Mary McKee; information collected by oyeell, in tort. 


‘THE CULTURAL POSITION OF THE PLAINS OJIBWAY 
By ALANSON SKINNER 


5S a whole the Ojibway Indians area strictly farest-stwedling 

people, possessing all the various traits af woodland 

Mong their western border, however, the lure of the buffalo 
herds, ane Liter the persuasions of the traders, induced many of the 
tnbesmen well out on the plams. Here a number may still be 
found, principally on reservations in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
North Dakota. They are generally called Saulteaux, but some 
bands, at least, denominate themselves as “Bingi" and consid 
themselves as distinct from the Ojibway by reason of long separa- 
tion, Whether or not the Bangi form a separate group from the 
Saulteaux is not yet certain, but the name is relatively an old one, 
and there is some evidence that a difference exists. The data here 
presented were gathered principally from the Btingi of Manitoba 
during the summer of 1913. 

During the sojourn of these Indians on the prairies the original 
culture of the Bangi has been somewhat modified, and in order to 
ascertain to what extent changes:-have taken place, we will pass over 
in a concise review the main features of the culture of the two.areas 
involved, the Plains and the Woodlands. 

In & paper read before the Congress of Americanists at Quebec 
in 1906, Dr Wissler! noted the principal characteristics of the first 
group aa follows: 

1—The almost complete dependence upon the flesh of the buffalo 
for food: the curing of this Neal antl afterwards pounding it fine and 
storing tt in bage known os parfléches. 

2.-—The almost exclusive.use of a tent, made of buffalo skins stretched 
around & conteal {rame-work of poles This tent is generally known as a 
tipi, Im formal gatherings, thes: tente are arranged in a large circle 
known n ethnological Hiterature as the “camp circle.” 


* Oitfusion of Culture In the Plains of North America, Congrét fatermational dex 
Américanisinn, XV Sesion, tome tt, p. 10. Québec. rgoh. 


ala 
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3.—The use of the dog travois for the transportation of tents and 
personal property-and later the adaptation of the same instrument to the 
horse, The only water transportation typical of this area was by. raft 
or the bullboat, used exclusively lor ferrying. 

4—The almost entire absence of weaving, either of cloth or of bas- 
ketry, and the very limited use of pottery, The chief industry of the 
women was work in skins. 

5.—The use of the circular shield made of buffalo skin, the elaborate 
spreading head dress of eagle feathers, and the decorated shirt, usually 
fringed with hair, characterized theiy military life. 

6—The ceremonial organization and religious life was characterized 
by the Sun Dance, the worship of the Huffalo, the medicine-bundle and 
military soci¢ties having 4 progressive relation to one another. 

7-—The decoritive art, confined almost exclusively to painting upon 
raw hide and embroidery in quills or beads, is peculiar in the use of lew 
rectangtilar and triangular designs, for the composition of complex 
figures, 

In a similar manner the main points of Forest culture may be 
noted, taking for aur purpose the Central Algonkin, and noting 
that nearly all the features to be mentioned are found among some 
group of the Ojibway proper. 

1—Hunting and agriculture almost of equal importance in 
gaining sustenance. Buffalo of no consequence as food, since they 
were too faraway. Wild rice an important commodity, Trumnk- 
like parfitches different in type from the flat folding form found 
among some of the tribes of the plains, Birch-bark baskets and 
woven bags generally used as receptacles. 

2—Ronund dome-shaped wigwams made of bark or bullrush 
mats in summer, square bark houses in winter,, Conical bark tents 
to the north. Camp circle unknown. 

3.—Bark and dugout canoes used for transportation; neither the 
travois nor bullboat found. 

4.—Sashes, bags, and quillwork woven; to the north, rabbit-skin 
blankets and garments. Pottery good and abundant. Industries 
of the women varied. 

§.—Roach, or fur fillet headdress, Women's garments in two 
pieces, To the north the Olibway women wore a gown with separ- 
ate sleeves, Soft-soled moccasins. 
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6.— Military life characterized by the use of war bundles. No 
graded military societies, but those who had achieved war honors, 
either men or women, became members of a warrior class for life. 

7-—Religion was characterized by a complex pantheon. No 
Sun dance; the Midéwiwin. or Medicine Lodge Society, and the 
Wabano and Jesako cultsinypertant, Picture writing on birch-bark 
and wood connected with religion. 

&.— Decorative art more inclined to conventionalized flower 
forms. 

g.—Scaffold burial unusual; the dead were mostly interred. 
Ceremony at grave when warriors count coups, that the spirit of 
the deceased] may be properly attended on the journey to the 
hereafter. 

Now let us examine the Bingi. Knowing their supposed origin 
and antecedents we must expect that they originally formed a unit 
of Forest culture, now exchanged for or intermingled with that of 
the Plains. 

In the case of the first group of cultural traits we find the Bangi 
formerly almost completely dependent on the buffalo; they harvested 
wild rice very little if at all, and they practised agriculture. On the 
other hand, we must not be misled by the last fact, for there are 
Indians yet living who claim to remember the introduction of maize 
irom one of the village tribes of the Missouri. Both the box and 
the fat folding type of parfléches were used, and likewise woven 
bags of the typical Central form. 

In the case of the second set of traits we find the Bangi used the 
buffalo-hide tipi almost exclusively, but that the conical bark wig- 
wam was still retained occasionally, The camp circle was alwavs 
used when any band was assembled. 

Now the travois is one of the most typical means of transporta- 
tion among the Plains tribes, and it has been shown that the canoe, 
either dugout or of bark, is typical of the forest peoples. The Bangi 
possess the travois (not only the dog but the horse contrivance), 
and the dugout cance as well. They do not use the bullboat, 
although they have seen such craft on the Missouri, | 

While the art of weaving was absent from the Plains, the Biingi 
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for a long time retained it, though it is obsolescent today. Bags-of 
bark twine, reed mats, and rabbit-skin garments were all made, and 
a few examples are yet to be seen. Pottery they claim to have had, 
but evidence as to whether they made it themselves, or not, has not 
yet been gathered. 

The round bull-hide shields of the Plains were made and abun- 
dantly used, and while no data could be found relative to the use 
of the elaborate Plains warbonnet, the roach and. the fur fillet 
were found. The women's dreas was of the Norther Central 
type—a gown with detachable sleeves. Soft-soled moccasins were 
commeanly worn, but those with hard soles were by no means 
unknown. 

The two religious ceremonies, which seem to have been nearly 
equal in importance, were the Sun dance and the Midéwiwin. The 
cult of the Jesako, though not of the Wabano, was found. The 
Biingi possess the regular complex Central Algonkin pantheon. 

Their cmilitary life lacked the progressive age-societies of the 
Plains, but had the permanent warrior system of the Forest, by 
which a man, a woman, or a child performing a brave deed, aute- 
matically became a warrior for life. The soldiers’ lodge was 
erected in every band or tribal camp, and there the qualified braves 
resided with the chief, Apparently war and other medicine bundles 
were unknown. 

In their decorative art the Biingi thoroughly mix the flower 
designs of the Forest with the geometric figures of the Plams. 
They practised picture-writing on birch-bark which characterizes 
the Woodlands, and once used painted buffalo-robes. 

While they once employed the scaffold burial, aceording to 
tradition, they now inter their dead. They erect a lodge over the 
grave for the accommodation of the ghost, and perform all the 
typical funeral rites of the Central Algonkin area. 

Their folklore, so far as recorded, is almost entirely that of the 
Forests, but a few Plains elements occur. 

One feature, shared only with the Plains Cree and the Assini- 
boine, with whom the Bingi were always associated, is a clown 
ceremony. This is gotten up by a man who has dreamed the rite. 

AM. Arh ot. a. sf—ai 
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A tent is erected in the camp circle for the exclusive use of the clowns. 
They exorcise demons from the sick, dress grotesquely, wear masks, 
wee inverted speech, beg tobacco at dances, have « ceremonial hunt 
of a-ridiculous sort, and perform many ludicrous nites and antics. 
There is more than a possibility that the Biingi derived this custom 
from a group of Troquois domiciled near them on Red river as 
early as 1790.. Mr Arthur C. Parker informa me that nearly all 
these features are duplicated in certain Lroquois ceremonies. 

While other facts could be adduced to show the commingling 
of Plains and Forest culture among the Biingi, the summary here 
given is sufficient to prove the point. To conclude, let us say that 
the Bangi, traditionally of recent advent into the Plains area, entered 
the region fully equipped with Woodland culture. Under constant 
pressure from outside sources, their culture lias been influenced at 
every point, their religion and folklore perhips suffering the least 
change, although they have adopted the Sun dance, and some ele- 
ments of the folkiore of the Plains. Thus it will be seen that not 
gly has the strictly rational and material side of their life been 
affected, but that their religion, social life, and government have 
also been modified, As they stand today they present a perhaps 
unparalleled example of mized culture—almost half and half. Had 
not their development been arrested by the influx of white settlers 
and the annihilation of the. buffalo, their further progress would 
have been an interesting problem, the solution of which is probably 
to be traced by successive steps through the Plains Cree and the 
Blackfoot, 
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A PREHISTORIC STONE COLLAR FROM PORTO RICO 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


N the following pages attention is called to an unusual form of 
l prehistoric stone collar. found near Arecibo, Porto Rico. A 
detailed description of this object will be Incorporated in a 
monograph which the author has in preparation on the Aborigines 
of the West Indies. 

Attention was first called to this stone collar in the following 
lines of an article on Porto Rico Stone Collars and Tripointed 
Idois:' "Sometimes the projection is feruled, often with. pita like 
eyes, and in one collar the prominence is said to have the form of a 
snake's head." To this is added the following note: “ This specimen 
is owned by Mr Leopold B. Strube of Arecibo, who has sent the 
author a drawing which shows the knob In the form of a snake's 
head." ‘This reference was later quoted in the writer's memoir on 
the Aborigines of Porto Rico? 

On a recent visit to Europe the author examined the specimen, 
now in Brenien? and made the drawings reproduced in figures 
g7-1too, A glance at the first of these shows that it belongs to 
the type called by the late Professor O. T. Mason’ the “'right- 
handed variety of the slender oval group.” 

This: collar is made of a hard, light-gray andesite or diorite, 
with stirface fairly smooth but not finely polished. [ts general 
fonn is not unlike other examples of the sender ovate type. The 
special differences are found in the ornamentation of the decorated 
panel border and the modification of the projection or knob into an 
animal head. It measures 15 arid 11 inches in greater and lesser 
diameters respectively. 

- PSmithtonian Miscéllaneons Collections, vol. XLWi1, pt. 2. 1904. 
'Twenty-Afth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ellemslogy, 

® The anthor acknowledges with pleasure bla indebtedness to Dr Johannes Welie 
ecnborn, Curator of Ethnology in the Stadliche Museum. Bremen, for the opportunity 
af studying thia instructive specimen. . 

‘Latinier Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rice in the National Museum at 
Washington. Seitheen(an Report for 1570, 

arg 
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The undecorated panel] shows no exceptional features, except 
that the rim is pinched midway of its length into a triangular 
projection, as shown in hgure 97. bur which could be better seen 
from one side, <A slightly raised band extends round the collar, 
just below the so-called boss or 
elbow, joining the upper and 
the lower margin of the deco- 
rated panel border. As will be 
pointed out presently, the head. 
carved on the panel border js 
very well made instructive. 

Lateral and dorsal: represen- 
tations of the knob modified 
into a head are shown in figures 
98 and 99. 

Before the author had exam- 
ined the Strube specimen, he was 
of the impression, from sketches 
of the objects, one of which was 
kindly sent to him several years 

Pm,.07.—The Strube stone collar ot AS ies en ipa 

(Breen Mien), ' 
saw the specimen in the Bremen. 
Museum, that the head replacing the projection or knob represents 
that of a serpent, but he is now able to point out a more striking 
resemblance to the head of same other reptile, a conclusion reached 
mainly from comparative studies of similar heads found in-some of 
the three-pointed stone idols of the first type, hgured elsewhere.’ 

The three-pointed idols with heads like those of the Strube 
collar also possess legs, which would prohibit their identification 
as serpent idols and would weigh against acceptance of the opinion 
that the head on the collar represents a snake, were it not for the 
fact that primitive man is not always consistent in fashioning his 
images; hence the heads of both, even when furnished with limbs, 





) Aborigines of Porto Bleo, pla xxxix gd, 2’:-xut 6, cc xt a, 0; XLT, ML Gd, @ a 
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may represent some serpené monster, the iguana, or a reptile with 
the body and appendages of a turtle. 

The modification in the projection in this collar, although legs 
usual than other features, is not more instructive than the unique 
figures graven on the border of the decorated panels. The surface 





Fic. 98.—Lateral view of "knob" of the Strube atone collar (Bremen Miusetn). 


of the pane! is not exceptionally ornamented, but its border is 
sculptured into the form of a head with lateral appendages much 
better made than is generally the case. 

The appearance of the head and legs on the panel border of this 
specinen (fig. 100) are as exceptional in form as the knob, for unlike 





Fic. o69-—Doreal view of © knob" of the Strube atone collar (Bremen Museum). 


the heads cut on the panels of other slender oval collars the head 
of this specimen is'in high relief. The relation of the head to the 
collar is here exactly reversed, as compared with that of almost all 
other collars, for the forehead adjoins the pane! instead of being 
turned away from the decorated panel. The two lateral appendages 
extending along the border om the sides of this head are. readily 
comparable with similar figures, in the same position, on other 
collars. A representation of the head and appendages as acen from 
below shows that the lower jaw is pointed and triangular. 
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The form of the decorated panel border of the Strube collar 
bears directly on our mterpretation of this feature in other collars 
anil sheds Hight on the meaning of certain conventionalized! hgures 
on other specimens in which the head form is not so evident as in 
this specimen, as may appear from the following comparisons: 

The decoration on the panel borders of different stone collars 
falls naturally into a series passitig from realistic to conventionalized 
figures, shown in the accompanying figures 1lo1—to7. In order to 
interpret these decorations, we may pass from the most complicated 
to the simplest form. 

Commencing with the form shown in figure 101, representing a 
specimen now. in the Heye Museum, we have a massive collar 
witha head cut in high relief on the surface of one side. This head 
(4) resembles those constantly found engraved on stone images or 





Fic. ino —Dveromted panel gol panel border of the Strube atone collar (Bremen 
el chee rn) , | 


modeled in tensi-cotta for handles of Antillean bowls or vases. It 
represents a being weartng a kind of Phrygian cap, with mouth half 
open, lirge eyes, and other features recalling a turtle or some reptile. 
Two urms (fa), with the clbows bent and showing the palms of 
the hands and the fingers, arc well represented and rise from 
under the chin. The hand’ appear to hold up rings cut at the 
side of the head, which they touch on each side, and are interpreted 
as representations of ears or -ear-ornaments. These rings recall 
the lower lobes of the cars in certain stone yokes found in Vera Cruz 
and other Mexican states. The umbilicus appears on the body 
juet below the chin, and on each side are rectangular carvings (d, p), 
supposed to represent other parts of the body, 
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in the collarof the Heye collection (hg. yor) there is practically 
no separation of the panel border and the panel, or rather the former 
has extended over the latter, which remains as 4 rectangular design 
(d, p) filling the areas on each side of the anterior appendages (a) and 
below the problematical lateral extensions (pe). 

Extending on each side of these tings on the upper margin of 
the collar there isan mteresting conventional figure in relief, unlike 
a leg or any other part of the body, but which is seen constantly 
in modified fonm in other collars. In a-general way this decoration 
(pa) consists of a distal portion, which is more or less angular and of 
cubical form with a median pit (6), and a proximal region con- 





Fu. 101.—Panel of atone collar (Heye Mier). 


nected by means of a knee-shaped relief figure (y), with the head 
and all other portions of the design, The parts represented in this 
carving are the head, forearms, ear-lobe or ormament of the ear, 
and a knee-like problematic body. Every organ except the last 
can be readily identified, but in order to determine the meaning of 
the knee-like member, we must consider similar relief designs on 
collars in other collections. 

The ornate design on the panel border of the Strube specimen 
in Bremen naturally next claims our attention. In considering 
this example (fig. 100) it will be noticed atonce that the mouth, eyes, 
and all other parts of the face are reversed when compared with 
the head of the collarin the Heye collection (fig. 101). This ts due 
to the fact that its left side represents the right side of the Heye 
collar, as will be seen when these collars are laid with the decorative 
panels uppermost for comparison, in which case the lower jaw in 
the former is naturally below, while in the latter it is above, a re- 
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versal caused by one of these collars being right-handed while the 
other is left-handed, ‘This does not prevent a comparison of similar 
parts in the ornamentation of the collar, but it must be bore in 
mind that they are in reversed positions. 

We fail to discover on sides of the head of the Bremen collar any 
indication of those rings or ear-ormaments in relief that are so 
conspicuous in the Heye Museum specimen. There are likewise 
no homologues of arms and hands below the chin, but the lateral 
figures carved in low relief on each side are represented m somewhat 
modified form. Here occur representations of a joint (7) and the 
terminal circle with a deep pit (5), leading us to consider them the 
same organs, The panel is distinct from its border and has no sign 
of legs. 

Passing to a consideration of a collar figured by Professor Mason 
and said to be from Guadeloupe, we discover on the decorated panel 
border a still greater simplification of the head which here (fig. 102) 





Fic. 163.—Panel of etone odlar (Lathmer collection), 


appears as a circle (4), with eves and mouth represented by shallow 
pits. The problematical lateral organs (fa) have here become 
simple scrolls, with a pit (6) in the middle of the distal end, a con- 
ventionalization which is paralleled by that shown in another 
design on the panel margin of a collar from the Latimer collection 
figured by Mason,’ where the lateral appendages (fc) are reduced 
to scrolls, although the joint is still angular. 

A similar decorated pane! is found in one of the collars of the 
Latimer collection (hg. 103). 


meee 
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We pass now in our comparison to a collar (fig. 104) in which the 
face on the panel border is divided medially into two parts, and the 
remainder of the figures, especially the lateral scrolls, have under- 
gone a strange elongation, The simple pits representing eyes still 






Fic. to3.—Punel of atene collar (Latimer collection). 


remain, and each of the halves of the former head is continued into 
an extension curved into a scroll in which the only recognizable 
feature is the jointed organ. 

Another variation in the figure on the decorated panel border 
(fig. 105) occurs in another of the Latimer collars. The vertical 
divison between the eyes separating the face into. halves has not 
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Fit. 199.—Ponel of stone collar (Brent Mise). 


extended wholly across the head, and the forehead] here remains 
undivided. The scroll-like lateral appendages (pa) that make up 
the remainder of the figure of the decorated panel border have no 
exceptional features. 

In. still another collar of the Latimer collection, the conventional- 
ization of the panel border figure has proceeded so far that the 
resemblance to a head with lateral appendages is completely lost. 
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Here we have simply two scrolls with one extremity of each ap- 
proximated and their distal ends widely separated and extended. 

In another collar of the Latimer collection the decoration al 
the panel has been ‘subjected to further modification in form, the 
patel figure taking the form of two rectangles representing the half- 





Fie. 10§-—Pane] of sume collar (Latimer collection). 


circles of the divided face, each bearing a pit representing an-evye. 
The elhow-like serolls are present with their terminal dots rising 
one on each side of the rectangle representing half of the face, 

Any resemblance of the panel decoration shown in igure 106, to 
4 human head with lateral appendages has wholly vanished, Here 
the decorated panel border takes the form of a harrow rectangular 





Fic. 106.— Pavel of atone ccdlar fLatimer oallection), 


gure with rounded ends, slightly curved upward and crossed ait 
regular mtervals by three pairs af bars. In each of the intervals 
there_is a small pit, two of which (¢,¢). represent all that remains 
of the eyes, and two [b, 6) those constants at the extremities of the 
scroll-like appendages that exist in the hgure of the most compli- 
cated panel border. 
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There remain other designs on panel borders, one (fig. 1o7') of a 
collar im the Trocadero Museum at Pans,and the other (fig: rod) in 
the Latimer collection. The outlines of these show important 
modifications, but these also in reality teach the same morphology 
a= the precedimg, viz., that figures on the decorated panel borders 
are simply highly conventionalized heads with extended Iateral 
appendages. 

There is one feature lacking in the figures last mentioned that 
‘should be explained. Since the pits which represent the eyes, as we 
have pointed out, are here absent, it might be supposed that the 
conventionalized head is also wanting; but if we compare them with 
the underside of the figure cut m the panel of the Bremen collar 
(fig. 109), the reason for this lackis apparent. All of these represent 
the underside of the lower jaw, not the upper part of the head where 
eyes, mouth, and nose are present. 

From the comparative data given above we are able to say that 
wherever we have figures cut on decorated panel borders, they 
probably represent a head, body, arms, or legs, often highly con- 
ventionalized and sometimes lost. As the arms or forelegs appear 
in the more completely represented form figure 101 accompanied 
with the problematical lateral serolls, we cannot regard these 
scrolls as duplicate arms or fore-limbs; if they are appendages they 
must be posterior limbs or legs. The posterior appendages in all 
these instances have been brought forward into the same plane as 
that in which the head and anterior legs lie, and by this contortion 
have lost all likeness to limbs. 

This interpretation of the ornamentation of the decorated panel 
border of the stone collar reduces it toa figure of the same general 
character, but it takes no account of certain figures on the surface 
of the panel itself. The figures engraved on this area are sufficiently 
distinctive to bear certain resemblances whose meaning is doubtful. 

The decorate] panels of several stone collars (figs. 1¢2, 104, 105, 
106) bear an incised ring or circle, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a central pit. On each side of this circle there are constantly 
represented well-made figures, of as yet unknown significance, that 

Profesor M. H. Saville for this illustration. 
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have certain common resemblances in all specimens in which they 
occur. Itmay be assumed, but without positive proot, that these 
higures represent parts of the body: for example, the circle, which 
so olten appears in Antillean art, represents the umbilicus, while the 





Fig, 107-—Stone collar showing unique decnraied papel herder Trecadero Mie im) 


incised geometric lines on each side of it resemble figures of legs or 
aQitin. 

In several of the decorated panels we find this circle doublet: 
or these duplicated circles may be connected or modified in such 
a Way 25 (0 appear as spirals (te. 105);" Or at THUTLES parallel lines may 


This form miggests the ormamettation of 2 iregniint Of aapecimen df dolieful 
relation in the Stahl collection, now in the Am cricon Aduseum of Natural History, 
hew York. 
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extend from the circles. The figures on the decorated panel of sev- 
eral collars consist of geometric parallel lines arranged in Squares and 
chevrons, a form of decoration sometimes found on panels of massive 
collars. These are regarded as decorations of the body of the 
animal or the human form represented, 






Fito. yo$.—Decorated panel and pane) border of state collar (latiner civlline tion), 


The main difference supposed to exist between the Bremen collar 
and otherexamples of its kind would seem to be the modification of 
the projection or knob into an animal head. and yet whim we ex- 
amine a series of collars we find several specimens in which the 
Projection is carved in such a way as to suggest the conventional 
head of sonie animal. 


= = 


Fits. rog.—Under site of decorated pane} of the Strube stone collar. 

Many massive stone collars! and some of the slender ovate 
Varieties have two knobs", one of which projects on each side of a 
binding band er shoulder band filling the interval between them. 
In one instance the two ends are not united by a band but «are 
hooked. copether. 

‘Aborigines of Porto Rios, pl, bill, Islv, ley, 

* Prehistoric Antiquitles fram the Antilles in thé Britiiy) Museum, Journ, Jdathe. 
feetitute, wal, xxxwer, pl xi 1907. 
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No decorations appear in any of these double knobs, and all 
are without eyes or other indication of the presence of a head, which 
is likewise true af those examples in which the projections do not 
rise above the surface of the collar, although a remnant of the 
shoulder band' may in these cases sometimes survive. 

When the projection bears any design, it is commorily flattered, 
with u pit on each side. Another form of simple flattened Lnob, 
having circles on each side and parallel lines between them, is 
found on the second Bremen specimen. In the Heye Museum 
example, where the projection is not very prominent, it is marked 
by a single transverse and several parallel grooves, recalling the 
parallel ines between the pits in an undescribed collar in the Bremen 
Museum, 

The simplest interpretation of these variations in the so-called 
projection or knob of a stone collar would be that, like that of the 
Strube specimen, it represents a highly conventionalized head, and 
that the accompanying pits or circles are eves. 
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THE MAN OF PILTDOWN 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


“TCHE story of the Piltdown discovery ts already more or less 
familiar to readers of this journal.! But the recent gathering 
and publishing of additional data* on the subject should not 

be allowed to pass unnoticed. This is especially true not only 

because of the far-reaching significance of the discovery, but also 
because British scientists have been known to be at odds concerning 
the reconstruction of the skull in question. 

It will be recalled that Dr Smith Woodward regarded the 
Piltdown specimen as the type of a new genus of the family Hom- 
inide, to which he gave the name Eoanthropus dawseni, and which 
was defined primarily by the characters of the mandible. Of the 
mandible only the right ramus with first and second molar teeth 
fa sit was at first discovered. The condyle and symphysis were 
both lacking, but the fragment was of sufficient size to enable 
Dr Smith Woodward to reconstruct the symphysis with a fair 
degree of accuracy. [twas the reconatruction of the cranium about 
which differences of opinion arose between Dr Smith Woodward 
atl Professor Elliot Smith on the one hand and Professor Arthur 
Keith on the other. 

Of the brain case nine fragments, parts of the frontal, parietal 
occipital, and temporal, were found. From these Dr Smith 
Woodward reconstructed a skull with a capacity of about 1076 cc. 
On the other hand a reconstraction by Professor Keith gave to the 
skull a brain capacity of 1500 ce., in other words that of a well- 
developed modern European skull. After further study Dr Smith 

1 American Anthropologist, % &. &V, Apr.-June myly. 

' Cine, Dawson and A. Smith Woodward, Supplementary Note on the Discovery 


of a Paleolithic Humon Skull and Mandible at Piltdown (Suscex), Guar. Jour, Ge, 
Jo., LEX, Apr. 1914. 
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Woodward acknowledges a anil] error, He fnels that the “longi- 
tudinal ridge along the outer face at the hinder end of the parietal 
region is not median, but one of a pair such as frequently occurs in 
the lower types of human crania.”’ In the published reconstruction 
there should thus bea slight readjustment of the occipital and right 
parietal bones, “but the result does not alter essentially any of the 
conclusions already reached." 

With this opinion Professor Elliot Smith is in complete accord. 
From an examination of the original fragments he was able to 
determine the location of the median line of the skull. The per- 
sistence of slight traces of the sagittal suture in the regions of the 
bregma and lambda made this possible. The true median plane 
in this particular case 
however passes a little 
to the left of the union 
of the coronal with the 
sagittal suture owing to 
a slight deflection of 
the latter. Since this 
deflection is never more 
than «a few millimeters 
(except where large breg- 
matic wormian bones 
are. present, and they 
are not present in this 

Fie. to —Kettorstion of che skull ane lower jaw cae) the sain i 
of Fedatropes dawnt: pearly a third of navural lambda are good: guides 
site. Alter Dawson unl Wooduardd, in locating the median 

plane, In line with the 
median plane as thus determined, the endocranial aspectof the frontal 
bone presents a well-letined longitudinal ridge, corresponding to the 
“place where the two halves of the frontal bone originally came 
together at the metopic suture." The cranial capacity then of the 
Piltdewn skull is evidently not very much greater than the original 
estimate of 1o7d ec. 

In addition to exhaustive laboratory studies on the parts above 
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mentioned, a painstaking and systematic search was made at the 
Piltdown site. The mandibular ramus had been found tm situ. 
All the gravel in situ within a radius of 5 meters of this spot was 
“either washed with a sieve, or strewn on specially prepared ground 
for the rain to wash it; alter which the layer thus spread was 
mapped out in squares, and minutely ¢xamined section by section." 
in this spread Father Teilhard de Chardin, assisting at the work for 
three days, found the right canine tooth in August, 1913, The 
two human nasal bones and the turbmated bone were not recovered 
from this spread but from disturbed gravel within less than a meter 
of the spot where the mandible had been discovered. 

The nasal bones (pl. xxx, ta-1d) are said to “resemble those 
of existing Melanesian and African races, rather than those of the 
Eurasian type.” In thickness they correspond to the bones of the 
skull previously found. The canine tooth not only corresponds in 
size to the mandible but belongs to the same half (right) as that 
recovered, It likewise agrees with the two molar teeth in the 
degree of wear due to mastication, The éxtreme apex is missing, 
but whether by wear or by accidental fracture is not determinable. 
The enamel on the inner face of the crown (pl. xxx, 2b) has beea 
completely removed by wear against a single opposing tooth. The 
worn suriace “extends to the basal edge of the crown, as indicated 
by the clear ending of the cement along its lower margin." This 
canine tooth is larger than any human canine hitherto found, and 
interlocked with the opposing upper canine. It rose above the 
level of the other teeth and was separated from the lower premolar 
by a diastema. On the other hand there is no facet due to wear 
against the outer upper incisor, such as often occurs in the apes. 

[fa comparative anatomist were fitting out Eoanthropus with 
a set of canines he could not ask for anything more suitable than the 
tooth im question. ft conforms to a law in mammalian paleon- 
tology, “that the permanent teeth of an ancestral race agree more 
Closely in pattern with the milk-teeth than with the permanent 
teeth of its modified descendants.” Even a cursory view of plate 
XxX will bring out the points of resemblance between the Piltdown 
canine (figs. 2a-ad) on the one hand and the corresponding milk 
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canines of Homo sapiens (figs. 6a-bd) and of Stmia sofyrus (figs. 
Sa-8d) on the other. It its pointe: out that in recent Man if the 
base of the crown of the canine were raised in the gum to the same 
level as that of the adjacent teeth, tts apex would frequently rise 
well above the rest of the dental series (pl. xxx, fig. 7). 

The various elements that make up the gravel bed at Piltdown 
are better known today than when the first report was published: 
additional fossil animal remains have also been recovered. Four 





Fig. t1n.—Section of gravel bed at Piltdown (Susgex), Alter Daweon 
ane Woodward, 


well-defined layers have been determined (fig. 111), At the top is 
” deposit of surface soil 45 Cin. thick, containing pottery and int 
implements of various ages. The second bed consists of undisturbed 
gravel varying from a few centimeters to a meter im thickness. 
The prevailing color is “ pale yellow with occasional darker patches.” 
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A rude palealith of the Chellean type was found in the middle of 
this layer, which likewise contained rolled tron-stamed subangular 
ints. The third layer, some 50 cm. thick, is easily distinguished 
because of its dark ferruginous appearance. It contains rolled 
and subanguiar flints similar to those found in the laver ‘alive, 
All the fossils (with the exception of the remains of the deer) were 
either discovered in or have been traced to this third layer. So- 
called eoliths and at least one worked flint were likewise found 
here, The Loamthropus remains came from jt and near the uneven 
floor forming the upper limit of the fourth stratum. The latter 
has a thickness of about 25 cm., is non-fossiliferous, and “contains 
flints of a much larger size than any of those in the overlying 
strata.” Nothing that could be called an implement or eolith has 
been reported from the fourth bed. Below (no. §) are undisturbed 
‘strata of the Tunbridge Wells Sand (Cretaceous), 

Our knowledge of the Piltdown fossil fauna has been supple- 
mented by the finding of remains of one new form, a fragment of a 
tooth of Rhinoceros, in the same state of mineralization as the teeth 
of Stegadon and Mastodon previously described. While the speci- 
men cannot be determined with absolute certainty, it belongs 
either to Rhinoceros mercki or Rh, etrusctiz, with the evidence 
rather favoring the latter. Additional remains of Stegodon (frag- 
ments of a molar) and Castor (fragment of mandible) were likewise 
recovered. Judged from its fossil content the third stratum at 
Piltdown would be classed as Pliocene were it not for the presence 
ol Eoanthrapus and the beaver, [fn view of the fact that the re- 
mains of these, although softer, are riot so rolled and worn as the 
other fossil remains; the third bed, although composed in the main 
of Pliocene drift, was probably reconstructed jt early Pleistocene 
time. 

Those who might have objected to the use of the name Foan- 
thropus for the Pilidown akull can no longer deny its appropriate- 
ness when applied to the lower jaw, especially since the finding of 
the canine: tooth: While the probabilities are all in favor of the 
three parts belonging to one and the same individual, the case for 
foanthropus does nat have to depend on producing positive proof 
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to that effect. The only flint implement of Chellean type came 
from the layer above (no. 2}, and is of later date than the human 
remains, Did Zeanthropus make use of the eoliths found in tell- 
tale association with him? The Future holds this secret, and, if 
hard enough pressed, may some day reveal it. 


Yale xIveESsITV 
Naw Haves, CoxsecTicut 
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N the death of Alexander Francis Chamberlain, professor of anthro- 
pilogy in Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, Anthro- 
pology lost one of its foremost representatives in the New World, 





and one who performed unique:service to the science. Death was. due to 


gangrenic diabetes; an insidious disease whose presence was unknown to 
him and others until a few weeks belore the end. He attended to his 
work at the University untll on affection of his foot confined him to his 
home; whereupon a medical diagnosis revealed the fata! disense, He 


passed away at his home in Worcester on April 8, at the age of forty-nine 


years. His body was cremated and the remains were interred at Mount 
Aubura in Cambridge, Massachusetts, He is survived by his wife, 
lsabel Cushman Chamberlain, a daughter thirteen years of age, and a 
brother anda sister in Toranto, Canada. To the brother, Mr Thonims 
EB. A. Chamberlain, the present writer isindebted jor information abour 
Dr Chamberlain's early life and education: A memorial volume will 
be published in the autumn. in which much material not included here 
will appear. 

Alexander Francia Chamberlain was born January 13, 1863, Jn 
Kenninghall, Norfolk, England, the eldest chill of George and Maria 
Anderton Chamberlain. His ancestors were of sturdy English yeoman 
stock, While he sras still a child, the family came to Atmerien and first 
settled, for about a year, near Bushoell’s Basin in New York state, where 
his schooling began. From there-the family moved to Peterborough, 
Ontario, «where the elder Chamberlain became a prominent business 
man. Here Alexander attended the Union School and the Collegiate 
Institute. He passed with honors the matriculation examination for the 
University of Toronto, winning the scholarshijy awarded by the Peter- 
borough Collegiate Institute, Te enable him to pursue hia university 
‘studies, his parents removed to Toronto, where they lived until their 
death, three months apart, in 1904. | 

At the University Chamberlain chose the department of modern 
languages. “Throughout his course he took high honors and received 
many college prizes, In 1850 he was given the degree of B.A, with 
honors in modern janguages and ethnology. He became greatly inter- 
ested inethnology, in the department of Sir Daniel Wilson, thon president 
ot the University, who became a warm personal friend. 
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In £88> he was appointed fellow in modern languages in University 
College, Toronto, a position which he heid ior three years, during which 
he did tutorial and post-graduate work. He was examiner in German in 
University College and the University of Toronto, examiner in modern 
languages in the University of Trinity College, Toronto, and examiner 
in French and German for the Department of Education of Ontario. 
During this period he continued his anthropological studies, giving 
special attention to the Mississaguas of Seugog, an Algonquian tribe to 
which he paid many visits, becoming acquainted with their language 
and customs. The results of these investigations were embodied in a 
thesis, for which he was awarded the degree of M.A. by the University 
of Toronto in 1549, Several contributions of this period, as well as of 
later years, appeared in the publications of the Canadian Institute (now 
the Royal Canadian Institute), of which he was for years a member and 
‘at one time librarian. 

In 1890 Chaniberlain accepted a fellowship in anthropology in Clark 
University, which har been opened only the year before, Clark was the 
first institution In America to recognize anthropology as a subject for 
post-graduate study leading to the degree of PR.D., and the first to 
confer such a degree, that received by Dr Chamberlain in 1892. His 
researches there were carried on under the direction of Dr Franz Boas, 
then docent in anthropology at Clark. His dissertation was on the 
language of the Mississagun Indians, 

Tn the summer of (491, on the recommendation of Sir Daniel Wilgon, 
he went to British Columbia to study the Kootenay Indians, under the 
auspices of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, In 
whose Proceedings his report was published in 1892, As will be scen 
by referring to his publications, Chamberlain kept up a life-long interest 
in these Indians, on whose language and culture he was recognized as 
the foremost authority. | 

When Dr Boas left Clark University in 1892, Dr Chamberlain was 
appointed his successor, with the title of lecturer in anthropology. In 
Tyg he became acting assistant professor, and assistant professor in 
ros. In i9gtt he was made full professor. Hy his investigations and 
publications be contributed substantially to the fame of Clark University 
as a center of scientific research. 

Dr Chamberlain has contributed voluminously to the literature of 
anthropology and cognate sciences. His rare knowledge of European 
langitayes was an invaluable asset to American anthropology. Articles 
from bis pen appeared frequently in European as well as in American 
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journals. The appended. bibliography, selected from a ouch longer 
list of titles, gives some idea of the scope of his scientific work and 
interest. 

He rendered important service through editorial work on a timber 
of periodicals, From 1900 to 1908 he was editor of the Journal of Amter- 
jean Folk-Lore. Up to the time of his death he was a department editor 
ol the American Anthropologist and the American Journal of Archeology, 
He was co-editor, with Dr G. Stanley Hall, of the Journal of Religious 
Prychology {including its anthropological and sociological aspects), 
published at Clark University. His excellent annotated hibliographies 
of current anthropological periodical literature, which involved @ prodigt- 
ous amount of labor, were for many years important features of the 
American Anthropologist and the Journal of American Folk- Lore, more 
recently of Current Anthropological Laterature. 

He contributed a large number of articles to several standard works 
of reference, including the New International Encyclopedia, the Encyclo- 
fedia Americana, the Handbook of American Indians, Monree’s Cyele- 
pedia of Education, and) Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
His consummate product of this type was undoubtedly his article on the 
North American Indians in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
Hicd, a masterpiece and model of encyclopedic writing, a distinct advance 
on anything of its kind which had before been published. 

Dr Chamberlain was on authority in American Indian linguistics. 
Special fields of research were the Kootenay and Algonquian languages. 
His publications on the linguistic problems of South America are recog: 
nized as authoritative by students in two heinisphores, At the time of 
his death he had practically completed his work of many years oo a 
distribution-map of the South American aboriginal languages, similar 
to that by the late Major J. W. Powell for the stocks north of Mexico. 
He had finished the first part of a Kootenay dictionary and grammar, 
which remains in manuscript form: 

Dr Chamberlain was a member of numerous learned societies in 
both of the Americas and in Europe. He was a vice-president of the 
American Anthropological Asspociation and a former secretary of the 
anthropological sections of both the British and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He was a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society, fellow of the American Ethnological Society, 
honorary member of the American Folk-Lore Society, and corresponding 
member of the Société des Américanistes de Paris, the Institut de Coim- 
bra, Portugal, and the Sociedad de Folk-Lore Chilefio of Santiago. de 
Chile. 
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Not only by training, bute by native disposition, Dr Chamberlain was 
eminently fitted for the tasks of a student and teacher of the Science of 
Man. ‘Of him it can be truthfully suid that he was a man and he con- 
sidered nothing human foreign to hintelf. “Generically human" was 
a favorite phrase with him, and he was himvell a living embodiment of 
that ides. He tnderstoad and appreciated the life and outlook of prinii- 
tive men, for benewth diversities of culture he recognized the gorieric, 
fundamental, universal human traits, He held that there is “noi a 
single thing in ideal civilization not foreshadowed in primitive Nfe." 
Ami he often called upon primitive folk os Duniels to ait in judgment 
on the follics and views af our civilization, His many entitled “The 
Hurnan Side of the Indian,” based on his (wn experiences in the Kootenay 
country, brings out his appreciation a primitive man, He realized the 
truth expreseed by Dr Marett, of Oxford, that “we need to-supplement 
the baok+ on abstract theary with much sympatheric insight directed 
towards men aad Wworten in their concrete selfhood: 4 

It hie interpretations of human culture Dr Chamberlain took in a 
decided way the historical and psychological points of view, represented 
hy such wrilingsas Dr Boas's hook, “The Mind of Primitive M an.” and 
Dr Wissler's essay. "The Doctrine of Evolution and Anthropolegy “ 
(Journal af Religious Payekalogy, July, t913). The biological concep. 
Hote of evolution did nor, according to him, apply to the history of 
mine dcultore. To account for the ibrigin of man himself on evolutionary 
Principles, "mutation mither than gradyal acetttion by minute changes” 
seemed the more reasonable hypothesis, And he doubted whether any 
organic changes of cultural significance had taken: place since the advent 
of mun. Hi held a similar view of the living races of men: ds regards 
ethnic groups, “physical variations ‘are titgligible from the point ol 
view of culture.” His views: on thie polit ‘ace well iMustrared in his 
articles on the contributions of the American Indian and the Negro to 
human: civilization: The last af these is a wholesome antidote tw the 
negrophobia so common in the land of hig adoption, He wits a relentless. 
opponcit of Lombrosan views of erittiinality and Freudian theories of 
ox. Neither did he get excited aver the prospects am] projects of 
cuyonice: he would agree with the late Lester F, Ward, thar what the 
human race nttde ts aot moze ability but more opportunity. 

Ap might be expected of one who placed such enphasia on the 
gencrically human, child-life had to him an absorbing interest and o 

| Antheopulogy, D. 244 
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a century with the father of scientific child-study, President G. Stanley 
Hal], was a comstant stimulus to hig inherent interest in that field. Their 
mutual helpfulness and cofperation did not preclude marked differsnces 
‘of opinion, as for example on the recapitulation theary, which Dr Cham 
berlain regarded as essentially uneonnd asa pedagogic doctrine, no matter 
what might be ite biological validity. Te ie significant of the man's 
interests that his two published volumes, “The Child: a Study im the 
Evolution of Man" and “The Child and Childhood in Folk-Theought." 
both deal, as their titles indicate, with phises-of this great silijece. 
At hid death he left, in completed manisctipt foo, another beak oy 
child-tife and education among primitive people, whichda now bedtig pres 
pared for publication. Together with his wile, be published a series of 
“Studies ofa Child," based on olservations of their nwn daughter, which 
are ammdng the best of the kind in the literatume of chitd-stircty. 

DOr Chamberlain's: studies of primitive peoples and his work -within 
academic walls cid nor prevent him from taking an active interese in the 
affairs of the world about him, Winlein Toronto he was devply imiwr- 
ested in politics, and wae a prominent member of the Young Men's 
Liberal Clih and the Totonto Reform Assieiatiim. After comity tu 
Worcester, he becaine Wentitied with the mdical wing of the Democratic 
Party. He was for a time chairman of the Democratic City Commitiece 
and errved ae alderman-at-lane. He took part in May reforin move- 
ments, He was a staunch advocate of international peace, “anti- 
impetialicm,” the single tax, woman suffrage, labour unianism, votal 
bbstinence and prohibition. 

Strikingly expressive of his generic, Tull-erbed humanity, was his 
appreciation and cultivation of two aépects of lrunian life whiel are not 
regarded by some os on intiniute terms with the scientific mind. namely 
the poetic and the religious, His éssayodntithed “The Death af Man 
brings out his conception af the telutiens of poetry and sciynee, We 
are not sirprised to fil that his favorite poet was Tennyson: be requiribed 
“To. Memoriam” as the greatest puem in modery literature. Like 
Hustey, the English bioligist, atl Brinton, the American anthropologist, 
Dr Chamberlain not only appreciated the value of poets, hut himsclf 
wrote povtry. ba og he published a volume of pocms (Richard G. 
Badger, Boston): several of these, az well as:many of farer dace, appeared 
from) time to. time in variotia newspapers and magazines, Flic poeme 
give a beautiful picture of the innermost thought and feeling of the 
author. The themes cover a wide range of topics—love and childhwl, 
lritndship and domestic life, peace and war, polities and religion. 
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In his academic lectiores he emphasized the function of religion in the 
history of culture; he spoke of it as “a great cause in the advancement, 
retardation, and abolition of institutions,” and “the most powerful of 
human motives, in the individual and the community.” He affiliated 
with the Unitarian body, but the modernism of that denomination did 
hot prevent his appreciation of the significance and value of the forma of 
religion which differed from his own in their intellectual atarements. 
With the religions of primitive peoples he felt a strong bond of fellowship, 
and he spoke sympathetically of certain doctrines and practices. of 
Catholicism, which he considered in many respects more “generically 
human" than “our cold northern Protestantisnt.” His profound 
religious faith breathed in lines like these from a hymn entitled “The 
Gol of ow Fathers"; 


Kiy father’s God. Thon etl! art mine; 
“Ad changmg creeda and nomece forgot. 
The yulee I hear, they heard, te Thine 
Immutable whilt ages roll: 

“Tie tat thie topertoct human soul 
Whose aspect aliifita with date and clime, 
Amt, though in bygone ages they 

At other altars tay have knels, 

Ther Good thar with our fathers dwelt 
Rendle the same with as to-day. 


In the daily intercourse with family and friends-the richness of his 
character was consiantly manifested. He was always cheerful and 
cordial, He loved simplicity and sincerity in all things. His everyday 
liic, 25 well as hie Welanschanuny, was marked by o Jofty idealiam and 
a triumphant optimism. Hone life held an exalted place in his thought, 
and he was religiously devoted to hia own home and family, ‘Home 
was the primal fount of prayer” and “the oldest faith was fireside trust” 
was a burden of his song. [can do no better than to close this sketch 
with the following lines inseribed to him by one of his pupils, Dr Miriam 
Van Waters, now of Portland, Oregon: 


erm champion of the human race, of man as human, 
Scurner of the petty pride of creed and akin anc strength, 
Wasriult 206 the wenle aml yerutig, 


Alid vldawe of sizanes eweet- pone: 
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Thi wrought'st again the dead to lie. 

Thow gav'at long buried tolk their due. 

As some patient digger upturné te lovely face of some ald jar 
Whercon the finger-print of tiny hands 

Reveals the mother-heart of her who fashioned i, 


Nursing ber chili the while; 


So you lifted the earth from off her lung dead love 

And hopes and direama of aimple folk; 

You showed the workd their worth. 

Cid gods, long dead, you breathed upon and made to walk agaln, 


In all their geotle Homan traits. 


In all thelr wrath and power. 


We never dpeares! how great wae mai. 


How ever since the workd began, 


He tolled and wept and loved, 


And in thts beart kept Mowers abloom, 

The tender firwers of bia lnagining. 

His dicame of peace and laughter im the eam, 
His vision of the children im thelr ply. 


© great worker in the human craft. 


Whose hand ia week with pain, 


Whose battle-shout te ailenced in the might? 
A‘bondred thousand of the (otk will champion thee. — 
‘The coolle and the wage-slave and the black. 


The outcast and the nevtling. 
And be whose lands are taken, 
And he whose hope= are slain, 


All these shall give thee ebelter in their hearts, 
Ant cherish thee so long as life shall test. 


Breciocaaruy 
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Hiawatha in Flemish, (ener. Notes 
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ME, 855. Ete, S64; 1) Fh, gr.) | 

New Vork dialect forme. (Dold, 

HL, 2y5-296_) 

Tho orctinnlogy of Seugoge Tula. 
(Standard. Port Perry. Cnt. Mar. 9, 9 aig, 
Aletract in Proc, Cased. facet, ad gers, 


WIL F4-t5.I tre 
Ther Mistizagunea of Scugog, (Prac. 
Conod. far. 135, vi, 3.) oe 
Deluge mythie of Canadian Petia, 
Cit. pepe.) 
Folks Lore, tiga, ti, 30g.) 
The thitndet-bind amongst the Ajjor: 
Kina, (ior, allie, 28oo, 1b, $154.) 
Sites the oat. (Thi. nogs) 
“utes of Indian chihd-lainguage. 
(Mbit, sap=24t) eho, v1, ge1—yse, | 
Aigonition nomnatology, with some 
conpiticns with Barun. (Pre AA, 
A, 3, TAOS MEV, H5d-ge9. 5 
The language of the Mississuytiae of 
Setimiy.. (Pree. Cuma Jad, «Sir, gil 
-T.. Fi, 7t)-224,) 
to research in Canaila.  (ie- 
Cambridge. Mite, t8go, 1 


(J. nee. 


leet Nodes, 

43-36.) 
Tim pretilitorie muturalin. (t'ade 

Chater Avt., L rain. arf Toronta, Boo, dy 


‘f-TaT-) re 
Miuluwwk filivdlote, (Sehenre, rays, 
KANT. Ao; 1 


_ Sato of the torres eel, Clee, 
Nites aaa ierter, 1890, IV, 20208; ¥, 
oo.) 

Remarks on Aint bb lneltin fatkshore 
(/. dower. Puolk-Lorr, vio. 1v. 1 iia.) 

Supereition concerning the lead, 
iar TMbost ie bch 

sanibowtin amin tlie (Ptichlp 
Missiccayus au) othwr A)porntiin ites 
tlbid. 19a-973.1 ay 
The tmaploy amonget the Alpenk lan 


tiles, (Aemerr. olirthr,, than, Wy posgs,) 


Maple-sngar aid the Tintlana: (bid, 
4 rats.) 


Of the Negro mind thee lidiom = (Séleuee, 
Lyi. XVUL, BS-gan) 

Words of Alponking itighy In the 
Chinook jatgum (bk, cige, saving, 
teed Ge. | 

Note on Fronth-Cnonadion filk-jige, 
(Puminiog Muwstreted,  Mentrenl, 
iv, ia-1g. Abetract in True, Canad. 
Pnaf. Wh ppg 
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‘The Algenkian tnetlarm of Baptivte 
Lake. tA nn, Rep. Camda, Dnt, 1890-51. 


Bg-89,) 


The Atyas element in tadien din 


ects, (Canadian Indies. Owen Sours, 


Chit. 1804, 4, 14i=153,) 
Folk-rtymology in Canadian French, 
(fou, Lang. Notes, Baltlinormy, iigs, vp, 
2ue~ang, | _ 
Cinssice and modern tengiuges in 
Americd gid Europe eince taq, of ten 


#891, pp. Go.) 

A Mistesaga legend of Nanihoju. 
LF, ae FoletLors, or. ¥, agi-aye.). 
Perte, (Fron, Comads Jinn, rad. it. 


dwt.) 


Sore pointe in tngulece paychology. 
(Aire, J. Prychel., 193, v, 26-010.) 

Der Wettlau!: eine Sage iter Kiton- 
ryebaes (im Creal, 1ho9, wl, z1s- 
aigi} 

Netes on tht Conutian-French iia- 
lect of Granby. Po GQ) (Afod. ang. 


Noles, 2862, tt) 354-$77: 180%,. Vit, 
ae | 
The language of the Missleungwe 


Todiane of Skogog. A contribution ta 
thier linguistics of the Algunkiar trilyes af 
| 


Commit.  [PhO. dheertailim|  Phite 
deiphia, pz, pp, Fy, 


fae writers in Low Gcrmun fldeets. 
(Pub. Mod: Lung. Avice. Am... roa, vi, 
ats—1i7.) 

Report pn the Koorenny Indian uf 
rout honstern Britigh Colin. (Eee 
ep un the North Wartcen Tribes of 
Cuneda, ALA. ay Sa Edlinbargh moeting, 

Honan physiagnamy and sihyalerl 
chuvacterietles in fulk-lore frit fulk- 


epee, (J. Aim. FolksLore, -r8gg, vt 
13-F4.) | 


Blito bel den tidianerm Amerikos: 
(lan, Ue-Qwell, aBgy, iv, 3, 44-7; 


ee 

Sagem vom Unipring der Fli¢gen 
ited Alowkiten  (1Uil., ao2—aox,) 

Wie aatur und die Naturerselicin- 
mein in der Mythologie der Lodianer 
ote a come aGt-abz.)° co 

Kinige Wirrgoly aue der Sprache der 
Ritomagia-Indinwwe, (Ver. dd Mell mer 
Coe, HA Haw. 1 Bpg, 410-435.) 

Notes un tle Kootenay lndiuns, 
tod, AVM, 2709274; 1805, XVI, GS-32.) 
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Salle sigttificarion| nella lingua a" 

berlfonil umericani detti Kitnilad (Koote- 

muy} dei tertnin! che denotano gle stati 

og pe Ng es 
ri 

m PAntiapologte, ecc., Firener,. 994. 


XELMI, 293-200.) 

Syllabus of if lectures on the sey thology 
ot the North American Indians, (7 Arrd 
Ann, Rep Pre Clark Dain, rigq. 124- 
135-) 

Bibliography of the mythology of 
the North American Indians (!bid., 
Lai~96:) | 

A Kootenay Irgeod: the coyote and 
the m it (J. Amer, Falk- 
Lore. 384, V1. 195-194.) 

The royate anil the owl: tiles of thw 
Rootenay Incinns. (Ader. Feternational 
Cong. Artie Chicago, reo 282-284.) 


Words expressive of cries anid noles 
inthe Kootenay language. (Am. Awiir.. 
FEQ4, VIL, 68-70.) 

“New wotde im the Kootenay tan- 
guage. (Ibbi. 186-no2.) 


Lite and growth of words in French 
Canadian, (Afad. Lang. Notes, toa. tx, 
7a-87. 235-141.) 

Ueber dig Benonnung dee Plenles 

in iheu Sprachen amerikanischer [ndianer, 
(Amt. De-(Juail, r8g4, ¥, 5-6.) 

Anthropology in universities and 

colleges (Pedag.. Seminary, 1894. (aU, 


‘) 

Primitive anthropometry ond its 
falk-lore; (Proc. A. A. A. oe 1S. XLII, 
445-340.) 

Translation tus primitive languages, 
Tore al pitfalls, with lustrations from 
Algonkion dialeeie (fit. g46-) 

toe in the Kootenay lon- 
ruuge. (Thid.. au6--p47.) 

Folk-hore of Canadian children, C!, 
Amer, fupegpaly Fos. Vill, 252-255,) 

r Piosrentunde der na- 
turtilker Rennie, (Verh, d, Berl, Ger, 
J. Amtiy., 1g, $51-556. ). 

On words for “anger” in certals 

) (Amer. J. Psychol, rigs, V1, 
BS-gz.) 

Mutation of grader io the Canadian 
French diniect of Queboc. (Jad. Lung. 
Notes, (os, x, 292-296) 

Haida Grammar by Rev. C. Harrison. 
(Tron. Rowal Soc. Com, 189%; 1, 7 met. 
ert i, iag-sad. Edited by A. F, 
Chamberlain. | : 

The poetry of American aboriginal 
Say (J. Aimer, Folk-Lore, 1896, 1, 
a-47.! 
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American Indian legends and beliels 
about ‘the squint! and the chipmunk. 
(Tol. 42=3u.) 

The Child and (Chitthood in Folk- 
migugtes New York. Macmillan, 1894, 
Tp. &- a7 


Kootenay fuitian personal names, 
(Prat. AAAS. ei RLV, 260-261.) 
Wart-tormation the Kootenay 
Lisrryunge. (Lbld., shy 
a foytholagy and folk-lor of 
invention, (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, vlo7, x, 


So= 7H), } 
Ethnology of ihe Alwwigines. AMand- 
hook tf Cammta, (Brit. Aso... Toronto 


ene 1897). 1otr-i2d. 
The Kootensys sn ther eerie 


nidghbors. (Rep. Brit, A. A, 5. 2898, 
=EYIL Toa.) 

Ketrtonay Indian drawings. (Ibid. 
Tare. | 


Aniertcan Indian names: for white 
tien atl ween, (J. boner. Folk-Lore, 
Tigo. Xit, 249-3.) 

The" child-type."" 
Vi, ATh-454!) 

Ou the words for “fear” 

A study in lingelstic “ace 

y. (Amer. J, Popchol., aber 
302-305.) 


Primitive  fature-stiidy. 
Comad, Feti., 1£99. Vi 313-344)! 
Report ged history: of the depart- 
mont of anthropology at Clark Univer- 
eliy. ré8g-1399. UDecrraial Celebration 
Clark U'aiv., top, 148-108, ) 
Some items of Algonkian fulk-jare. 
(J, Am. Falk-Love, rp0e, SUM, 271-277,) 
Taboos of tab:-telling, (Ibid, 1yt- 
r47-) | 
Philippine vtudies. (Am. Actigear- 
iam, 100, XT. 309-300: GOT. XXII, 40- 
54, 45-148, soy-god, “£39-906; 1907, 
RXV, MN, OF-100; TOF, HRY, TtoOSs-1t1F.) 
Etymology of tho name Aiita. 


(Prd. Satin, 1TE99, 


in: certain 


(Trane. 


(Amer, Anite, Ips. H&M. 773-774) 


Die Entwickiingsheminun dee Kins 
idles bel dew Nuturvlkern und bel den 
Wiikern vom Halbkultur. ” {Zeiteck. iA 


frafiag. Papiiel, fi. Pathol., Berlirt, goo, 
1, 3og- 
it fio discussions of folk- 
lowe in the ehosl (Ped. Sem 1900, VIL. 
Ser 188) 
‘Fhe Child) A Study inthe Evolution 
of Man. (Contemp. -Sci, Ser, vol, 
xxxrx:) London, Walter Sco. i900, 


Pp. ail, 495. i 
Kootenay “medicine men," (J, 
Amer, Poth-Lort, 1901, XIV, 05-0) 
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A study it the trateeference af fal: 
a Translation, (Thid., 165-171.) 

Uses of planta by children. (Thhd., 
T32—6438,) 

Domestic animale of the Like 
dwellers, (Am. Astienarian. igdt, XXM, 
ait—270,) 

aa umeliorations of English 


Euammar. (itciewcr, 190% W. S81 XIV, 
at4-315,) , , 

Filipinas and selence. (Nation, April 
tS, Toor.) 


Some recent anthropametric etucies, 
(Ped. Sem. 190L, XIN, 239-357.) 

Kootenay groupdrawings. (Amer. 
Amar... IQ0P, Me, By MIT, FHB—256,) 

Significutions of certain Algonikimy 
anima!-names: (Ibid, ¢ G6g-084.) 

Stes on Cree falle-lore. Lf. lene. 
Folk-Lore, 1902, xv, 60-62,) 

Memorials of the *Indlin.” (bid. 
to7—t104,} 

Work accomplished in the study ol 
a Indian folt-Lore. (thid.. tit 
tag 

_ Algonkian words in American Eng- 
lish. (Tbid.. 2g0-367.) 

Notes on Togal folk-lore, (Tbld,, 
rot—toa.) 

Lake-wellings in Belgium, (Amer. 
Amtiquarign, 1903, xxiv, 154-124,) 

Gender of Kalevala, (Afod. Lame. 
Noler, 1903, XVEL Sih.) 

Work and rest: genius anid stupidity. 
(Pop. Sei. Mo., tg07, Ux, 4%3-423:) 


Contact of “higher” anid “lower 


races. (Ped. Sem,, ar ix, 507—§20,) 
The teaching of English. ([bid,, 
rot-168.) 


Earlier and later Kootenay onéma- 
Coley. (Amer. Ameer, 190d, MN. IY, 
z2Q-a 46. } 

oogruphic terme of Kootenay origin. 
(Thid.. s4g-a50.) 

Primitive woman se poet. (J. Aver. 
Polt-Lore, 1004, XV 205-222.) 

3 Least folk-lore of children. (fbid., 
a, 

An Algenqeian loan-word! in Siogan, 

(Amer. Anthr,. 190g. N.S, -¥, PT2=173,) 


The survival of herman peracemlity. 
(Harper's Af, Ad zg. 1oog crit; 297-283; 7 
, f 


F993, XI, 295-309,) 
Prehistoric Finland. (Am. Anii- 
quirian, 100), XXV, $234.) 
Righthandedmess: a primitive Aus 
tralian theaty. (Srivmey, 1905, @, 4, 
xVItE, 738) 
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Primitive taate-words, {Amer J, 
Peychol,, 190), XIV, 146-14, ) 

The contribution of the American 
Iniian to homan civilization. (Proc. 
met Anitg. Soe... 190), 6, #.. XY gt- 

) 


Race-charecter anid local color ip 
proverbs. (J, Amer, Folk-Lorr, 1904, 


XV, 28-95.) 
Proverbs in the making; eclentific 
beta Cuter (lhid..1r6a-1270, 266-978.) 
northwestern Canicdn, 


(Amer. Meike. pO. Ne &. Wh. a§o-46q.) 

Studies ofa child. (Ped. Sem, 1904, 

Xb 452-483, 903-515; 1905. XM. 437-453; 

190), XV, G4-103.) [Joint author with 
Tsanet C. Coammmectar.| 

Let and domestication of the horse 


Mee Anfiquarian, 1904, XXV1, 65-167.) 


of Indian stecks north of 
Mexico, (J, Amer. Folk-Lore, 1905, 


XVI, 1tr—raz,) 

The Alkgonl linsratet be stock. 
(fniernat. Cong. Rineviceutien rjth sea 
lon, N.¥., 102 [ious], s-s.) 

Primitive hearing and “‘hearing- 
words," (Amer. J. Piyehol., rot, %v1, 
119-130.) 


Actuisition of written language oe 
Oe peoples, (Thid., 19oo, 


i images ond bi-wision In 
early fe. (Uhid_, ayz-a73.) 





Preterite-fortaa, etc. in the language: 
of English. + children. (Mead. 
Lang. Note, 19045, xx1. A) 

Some suggestions 


(mer. “Authr., 
1905, NM. 8. WELL, roster 

Variations in evrly human colture. 
(J. Amer, Potk-iore, 1906, xrx, 177-100.) 

The human side of the Indian. 
(Pop. Sa. Mo... 106, Laval, $09-514.) 

Terma for the body, its parts, orgurs, 
etc.. im the of the Kootenay 
Inliane of southeastern Britian Columbia. 
(Bor Ansiterrary. Volume, N. ¥., rgd. 
04-107.) 

The Boothuke of Newloundland. 
(Ane. Archeol, Rep. Onlerio, Toratto, 
i905, 117-122.) 

:  inisheaaeome Indians: (Pbid., r78- 
197- 

Iodtians of the eastern provinces of 

mr (lbld., ra2=t96,) 
and Ojltwa Wterary tern. 
if, duane Folk-Lore, 1906, XIX, 346-347.) 

Thoms Jefferson's ethanlogical opin- 
tine mond activities, (Amer, Awiar., 1907. 
N.S. 1. 400-09.) 
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The oegro gurstion in Africa and 
America. (The Voice, Chicago, 1907. 
1¥, to4~108.) 


“Fairness” in lowe and war. (J. 

Amer, Folk-Lore, too}, £X, 7-14.) 

South American linguistic stocks. 

(Cumgr. Internal, des Amir, xvé sevelan, 
» EOOF, ,. FB7—7204.) 

Recent vinws a» to the origin of the 
Grek temple. (Pop. Sol. Mo,, Toot, 
LXEX), 448-451; reprint in Ae. Arghilieci, 
pos, XC, §o-Ot.) 

Notes on eome aspects of the folk- 
pevchology of night. Clmer, J. Poychol., 
Ki aaae EX. 1-42.) 


beblatean af peters panne education. 
(Ped. Sem. 1908, Vv, P27-392.) 

sotes oan beft-hondedness 
North Americon Indians. (4 over. Aware 
rod, x, 4p8—s00,) 

Some Eutenal Ungulstic material. 
(Thid., ro09, x1. 13-26.) 

Kutenal baaketry. (Ihid...g18-910.) 
hr and Sheshonean, (lbad., 
Ueber Pereunennamen der Kitone- 
qaa-Indianer won Britiach-Columbien. 
(2tachr. f. Enhwol.. 190. MLL. 378-380.) 

Der “Kartension” der Kitonaqua- 
Todianer., (Globus, 1909, xv, 270-271.) 

Note sur l'association des idées chez 
un peuple primitif, les Kitonaga de la 
Columble. Britunnlyye. (Ball, See. u’- 
Axthrop. de Paris, & ¥...%, 1900, 152-134.) 
Note sur influence exercés aur tes 
lodiene Kitonare pur les nilex 

¢iknog. 2] 


catholiquns. (Revere d, Hi, 
satial. 1909, 1, 155-158.) 

he endowment of men and women, 
a check to the institutional “exploitation” 
of ae (Scitner, 1909, N.-S., XXX. FS4< 
TSO. 

The myth of seven beads, (7, Amer, 
Folk-Lere, Igto, EXIM, 4.). 

The Chilinn Folt-Lore Soclety and 
recent publications on Chilian folk-lore. 
ot 383-391.) 

fun-composlilon in the Kootenpy 
language. (Asthropos, 1910, ¥, 787-790) 

Some difficulties in Bible transtation, 
(Harper's Sfo, Mag. 1910, Cl. 726-731.) 

Uber dhe Hedeutungen von “ amerike- 


$45- 


h. ““Amerikanor,” usw, (Globes, 
1910, CVI, 342-343.) 
The Uren: s new South vAmerican 


lingulatic stock: (Amer. Anthr., 2920, 
Mi, SO, 4r7—pty.) 


Sur quelques families Tengiatiques 
athe 


PO COnnUes Du preagun 


Amérique de Sud. Etuile dorlentation 
lingulstique. (7. dete Soe. dex Amir. de 
Perts, 1910-T1, &. &, Vil, 190-302. with 
map.) 

The present sate of our knowledge 
concerning the three lngubstic stocks of 
the region of Tierra det Fuego, South 
America. (Amer, Amik... 1001, MN. &, 
KI, Sy-gs.) 

On the Purlchean and Teonrkan 
(Tehuelchean), tie Atacamaflan (Ata 
caman) and Chomoan. and the Charrian 
linguistic stocks of Sovth America 
(lhul., 453~471,) 

The contribution of the Negro to 
hunts <clvilication. (J, Race Derelop- 
ment, TOLL. L. 483-502.) 

Recent literature om the South 
American “Amazonas.” (7. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, 1911, xxrv, 16-20.) 

Origin of the Amterican aborigines: 
the problem from the standpoint of 
Linguistics, (Amer, Anthr, pts, S. &, 
EV, §O-§71) 

A note on the persontfication of 
fatigue among the Nes Percés, KRutennl, 
atl other tribes, (Ubid., 1635-164,) 

initial ond terminal formule of 
Kutenoi talea (Ibid., t6q-165.) 

Recent opinion as to thy position of 
tht American Inilians among the races of 
mon. Mg ru Sed, 

| : Borurcan, ond 


Ciiseenaien linguistic ctiocks of Sooth 
Americ. (Ubid.,.166-167. 499-507.) 

“Women's languages” (Tid. a7o- 
581.) 

Leithundeiness among Papuan. 
(Tbic., 586,) 

The lingulstt: position of the Pawurm- 
wa Iniiane of South America,  (Ubblel,, 
Oj2-0395.) 

Sue influences ef pace-comtact wpe 
the aft of primitive peoples, (J. Rare 
Der, oa, tl, ah-ao9.) 

China and ter nile in. human histery, 
(Tbid., 1912, 1, 393-342.) | 

The Japanese race. (Unk... pra, 
i, ET 87.) 

Some interesting characteriatica of 
the modem Englich language. (Pop. 
Soi, Mo.,/19ts, (XXX, 158-163.) 

Quelques problémes e 
et ethnologiques de Amérique dis Nord. 
iL’ Anthropologie, tora, XMM, fp7-a06.) 

The death of Pon: poetry and eclence. 
i. Mel. Paya, 1912, ¥. 87-109.) 

An contribution of the ters 
centenary of the King James’ version al 


the Bible. [Mair v. i), in Kootenay. 
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‘with ‘explanatory vocabulary.| (Thi. 
110-4T}., 

| “New religions” ginong the North 
American Inillans (Hohl, 1949, WI. tan.) 

The “antagoniam™ of city and 
country. (Dbidd., 279-299.) 

How the American Tncllon named the 
white man (Red fan, Carlisle, rota, 
iv. KT7-T82,) 

The Carayan, Carirman, Chavantan, 
and Guatean linguletie stocks of South 


l'wivemsity oF Mlinweeora 
Mix earouls 
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Americ, (Science 


44.) 

Linguistic stocks of South American 
Indians, with distribution-map.. (Ader, 
Avtthr.. 159. 8K. XV, aa—2g7) 

Wisdom of the North ver ke 


Indian in @peech aod legen = (Prov, 
Amur. Anlig. Sov... 191 1, 3. eet, 64.) 

Some interesting phases of the can- 
tact of races individually and en ade, 
(Oper Com, Chicagn, 1903, xxv, 25-38.) 


Ausert N. GmaenTson 


+ 1983, my 4, XXEVN, 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ADOLrH FRANCIS ALPHONSE BANDELIEE 


Apotrn Francis Atrnonst Basoetres, distinguished for his re- 
searches in archeology and Spanish-American history, died in Seville, 
Spain, on March toth. Born in Bern, Switzerland, August 6, 1830, his 
early education waa very slight, and he never attended school alter his 
eighth wear. He was brought to the Enited States ae a hoy. by his 
father, who had been an officer in the Swiss army and who settled at 
Highland, UWlinols; where he became engaged in banking. Embarking 
in several kinds of business during his early. manhood, but finding that 
he was not constituted to lead the life of aman of affairs, Adolph, always 
a student, directed his attention to ethnology and archeology, thus follow- 
‘ing in a measure the footsteps of his distinguished countrymen in the 
field: of setentifie endeavor, Albert Gallatin and Albert 5, Craitachet, 
oneers in the study of aboriginal American languages, and reflecting 
in his‘subsequent writings the direct: and lasting influence of Lewis TH. 
Morgan, to whom he was fond of referring as his “‘revered teacher.” 
In 1877 Bandeller traveled extensively in Mexico and Central America, 
studying the archeology, ethnology, aud history of the aboriginal inbuhit- 
ants. His papers “On the Art of War and Mode of Warfare of the 
Ancient Mexicans” (1877), “On the Distribution and Tenure of Lande, 
and the Customs with Respect to Inheritance, among the Ancient. Mex- 
icane" (1578), and “On the Social Organization and Mode of Govern- 
ment of the Ancient Mexicans’ (1879), published by the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard Universiey, and “Qn the Sources for Aboriginal 
History of Spanish America” (1879), published by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sciences, are a part of the product of these 
investigations: [in the first three of these essays, “marked by sound 
judgment and correct imethods of historical interpretation, he had 
shown « minute and familiar acquaintance with the existing sources of 
tiformation Concerning. the Gorditions of the native rucee at the time 
o the Spanish Conquest. Thoroughly equipped in this respect and 
potetssing a knowledge of several European languages, and a fendness 
lor linguistic studies which qualified him for the ready acquisition of 
mitive dialects, he has also the advantage of an enthusiastic devotion to 
his lavorite studies, a readiness to endure any hardship in their piirenit, 
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and a capacity for adupting himself to any necessity." Thus reported the 
Executive Committee of the newly-founded Archzological Institute of 
America, in connection with Bandelier’s appointment by that organiza- 
tion to conduct special researches in New Mexico, to which held of 
labor he repaired in 1880. 

Bandelper's first attention was devoted to the ruins of the great histor- 
ical puchlo of Pecos, the 
resuits of which were pre- 
setited in a report on “A 
Visit to the Aboriginal 
Ruins in the Valley of the 
Rio Pecos,” preceded by 
"An Historical Introdur- 
tion to Studies Amang the 
Sedentary indians of New 


ee — 


“a 


Mexico’ (1881, reprinted 
14953), being a discuseion of 
the origitial sources of the 
Spanish history of the 
Southwest, with an anal- 
ysis of the various itiner- 
aries of the frat explorers 
and missionaries of that 
great region. 

From Pecos Bandelier 
extended his researches to 
the Queres puchlo of Co- 
chitt, where he remained 








two montheon terms of en 

A. F. A. BANDELIER tire familiarity and imspir: 

(Phote. by Charkes I omnia Ing such confidence that be 

was adopted asa member 

of the tribe. “My relations with the Indians of this pucblo,"" he wrote, 
“are very friendly, Sharing their food, their hardships, and their pleasures, 
simple as they are, a mutual! attachment has formed itself, which grows 
into sincere affection. They begin to treat me as one of their own, and 
to exhibit toward me that spirit of fraternity which prevails among them 
in their communism, Of course they have squabbles among themselves, 
which often reveal to me some new features of their organization: but on 
the whole they are the best people the sun shines upon.” This visit to 
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Cochiti was the beginoing of severa) which brought to the observer o 
keen inaight into the lile and custome of these villagers, and, with similar 
observations at the Tewa pueblo of San Juan, finally resulted in “The 
Delight Makers," a novel of early Pueblo life which, shrouded wader a 
title. that affords littl: clue to the instructiveness and charm of its 
contents, has never met the appreciation it deserves. [tt was Bandelier’s 
belief thar to present the results of scientific anudy in such manner 
that they can be “understanded of the people.’ technical treatment 
must be aveided oven if it should be necessary to guiee the subject- 
matter in the form of a novel, 

The oppartunity being afforded the Archeological Institute of sending 
a tepresentative to join in the researches of the Lorillard expedition to 
Mexico and Central America under Désiré Charnay, Bandelier tem- 
porarily suspended his New Mexico investigations, and in February, 
i881, proceeded to Mexico, only to find that Charnay had ceased opern- 
tions and wat ahout toreturn to France. Bandelier thereypon proceeded 
to Cholula, where he spent four months in-studying its famous pryramid, 
the customs and beliefs of the notive inhabitants, anil especially those 
respecting the deity Quetzalcoat|, for whose worship Cholula was par- 
ticularly celebrated. In June he visited Mitla, and lover Tlocolola mn 
Monte Alban, and after preparing a report on his Mexican observations, 
which was published in 884 by the Archeological Institute under the 
title “An Archeological Tour in Mexico in 881," returned te the United 
States in March, to resume his observations on the Pueblos and their 
remaing, a report on which, bearing the Utle “Investigations in how 
Mexico in the Spring and Siimmer of 1862," wasissued by the Institute 
In 1883, Bandelier continued his studies along the same general lines 
from 2883 to the winter of 1886, meanwhile {in 1885) muking Santa Fe 
his home in order to be in nore immediate touch with the field of his 
observations, During these rare he penetrated almost every corner uf 
New Mexico, Arizona, Sonora, and Chihuahua, and explored the country 
even farther southward in Mexico, visiting and describing hundrers 
of ruins and surveying and platting many of them, [His travels through- 
out thia vast area were almost exclusively afoot and frequently were 
fraughe with danger. More than once he was beser by hostile Indians, 
including a hand of Apache while on a raul. and on one of these oceasions 
hie life was spared only because he sittilated insanity. During one ol 
hig journeys he was afflicted with smallpox, and again, in 1882, had a 
narrow escape from death ina midwinter blizzard In the desert of eastern 
Now Mexico, where his two companions perished, bat his own hardihood 
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enabled him to brave the storm and to reach safety afer journeying 94 
miles on horseback and 35 miles afoot through deep siow. So persistent 
was Bandelier in carrying out his plans of exploration and study, no 
matter what the pereunal rick, that several times he was reported to have 
heen killed. He traveled armed only with a stick a moter long and 
gtatluated for measuring ruins, and relied on the meager hospitality of a 
pitiiolly unsettled and arid country for the means to keep body and soul 
together. To ont who knowe not the difficulties of travel fn the field of 
Bandélier’s researches thirty-five vears ago, con the trials ex perienced by 
this earnest and enthusiastic student during the years al his labors be 
coinprehendded. 

Limintion of space forbids at this time an extended remiew of Bande: 
Hers investigations in our Southwest and in Mexico. But he who would 
may readily scan the ‘published accounts of this remarkable man’: 
scholarly efforts, for during his syost active years he -wrate prolifically at 
the results of his studies. No small part of his ambition was to upset the 
popular theories. respecting: the history, archedlogy, und ethnology of 
the great Southwest. To this end he destroved the fanciful notions 
regarding the “Aztec” origin of various Pueblo ruins, the “perpetual 
fre” of Peeos, the Montezuma" myth among the Pueblos, the age af 
the city of Santa Fe, the mystery of Guivira and of the “Gran (Quivira,”’ 
the location of the Seven Cities of Cibola, the routes. of various early 
Spanish explorers, and many ather fallacious traditions, and-was the first 
to offer scientific evidence, based on his broad scholarship and remarkable 
ability in the utilization of source material, to.scttle once for all the varied 
problems concerning the condition and range of the Pueblo and other 
tribes before and after the beginning of the spdnicsh period, Aa to the 
enduring value of Bandelier’s work, the present writer, who has dabbled 
in @ limited area of the same field, can confidently way that no study 
pertaining to the history of the tribes of eur Southwest and of northern 
Mexico can be conducted without utilizing the product of Bandelivr's 
researches asa foundation. His sane and acute sense al discrimination 
in the interpretation. of the inten? of early Spanish explorers and mis- 
‘Sslonuries, hit tinequaled familiarity with the country, the sources of 
material, and the Indians themeelves, and his remarkablé power of 
analysii, have been the means of placing in the handa of present and 
futurt students the materials for more intensive work without which 
their taxks would be arduous indeed. 

From time to time Bandelier prepared various accounts of the pre 
gress of his investigations in the southwest, which were incorperated 
chiefly in the annual reports of the Archeological Institute, although 
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several Valuuble papers appeared in various periodicals, while some of 
hit knowledge was embodied In brief articles contributed to the “Century 
Crelopedia of Names” and, more recently, to "The Catholi¢ Eneyelo- 
pedia.” What may be cegarded us his magnum opus, however, is the 
“Final Report af Investigations among the Indians of the Southwestern 
United. States, Carried on Mainly in the Years from t88a to 1AS5," 
Part | of which wasissued by the Archwological Institute in Th 90, and 
Part in s92. Of equal importance, trom the historical potnt af view, 
is hie’ Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the 
Onited States,” published als by the Archeological Tnetitute in 1hq0, 
partly at the expense of Mra Mary Hemenway. 

Although the two investigators had been working along related 
lines in the same field for about three years, Handelier and Cushing did 
rot meet until 1883, but from the moment of their contact at the puchle 
of Zuii, where Cushing, in the proeeciition of hie studies, wae then 
leading the life-of an indian, a warm friendship eprang op which ceased 
only with Cushing's death in toon. In Bandelier'’s judgment the only 
way in which ethnological researches can be conducted successtully is 
by long and intininte life imong the people to be studied, in the manner 
then being piirsved by Cushing. [in Bandelier’s estimation Cushing was 
the only American ethnologiet who ever “saw beneath the surface” of 
the Indians, who was able to think as the Indian thought In the 
words of Bandetier, written in 1488, “the value of Mr Cushing's results 
dines not lir-so much in. establishing @ direct conntetion between such 
and such tribes; it establishes a method of research irnknown heretofore, 
—ine which leads to connections.as well as to discriminations hitherto 
unnoticed.” 

With mutual appreciation af their respective endeavors, there js 
littl wonder that, when in 1886 the Hemenway Southwestern Archwo-. 
logical Expedition was organized under the patronage ol the late Mrs 
Mary Hemenway of Boston and under the directorship of Cushing, 
Bandelier was selected} as its historiographer. During the next three 
years he applied himuelf assiduously to a study of the Spanish archives 
relating to the Southwest, not only in Santa Fe, hurtin the City of Mexico 
And elsewhere. On the termination of the work. af the Hemenway 
Expedition in July, 1449, Bandelier’s- collection of copies of documents, 
together with a few originals, comprising in all about 350 tithes; was 
deposited in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University! In 1857-86 

See the Hindefier Cotlhctiim at Coptes af Decuria Relating te the History of 
Sew Mexico aid Arizona, Report of tha 2. 5S Commirziim to the Columbian Ex pariloin 
at Madrid, rfge-o4, pp. 3og~320. Washiigton, 1893. 
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he prepared an elaborate manuscript of tyoo pages, lustrated with aco 
Water-color sketches, under the tithe “Histoire de la Colonisation et des 
Missions du Sonora, Chihuahug, Nouveau Méxique et Arizona, jusqu'l 
Van 1700," at the instance of Archbishop Salpointe, who offered it to 
Pope Leo XI on the occasion of the Pontiff's jubilee, and It now reposes 
in the Vatican. 

In July, 1892, Bandelier went to Peru to engage in- archeological 
and historical research under the patronage of the late Henry Villard of 
New York: these were prosecuted unter Mr Villatd's patronage until 
April, 1894, when the important collections which had been gathered 
were given to the Ametican Museum of Natural History, and the in- 
vestigations wete continued for that institution, Bandelier's field af 
operations being now shifted to Bolivia: Meanwhile, soon after their 
arrival in Peru, Mrs Bandelier died, and in December, 893, at Lima, 
our explorer married Fanny Ritter, an estimable and charming woman, 
who, by reason of her linguistic training. her appreciation of the problem 
to: the elucidation of which her husband was devoting the remainder of 
his life, and the breadth of her intellect, was a helpmate in every sense 
ta the day of his death, In Bolivia Bandelier and his wife visited the 
ruine of ‘Tiahoanacu, where many valuable: collections were obtained 
ant the structural details of the ruins studied, mapped, and platted. 
Returning to La Puz the couple explored the slopes of [Iimani, where, at 
an altitude of 13,000 feet, other valuable collections were gathered from 
the ruins and burial cists: In December of the same year Mr and Mr 
Bandelier visited the island of Titicaca, where three and a half months 
were spent in atcheological and ethnological investigations; subse 
quently similar important work was conducted on the island of Koati, 

Bandeller returned to the United States from South America in 
1903, when he became officially connected with the American Museum of 
Natural History and undertook the tek of recording his South Americaa 
work for publication, He was also given a lectureship in Spanish 
American Literature in its connection with ethnology and archeology, 
in Columiia University in 1904. In too6 he resigned from the American 
Museum and accepted an appointment with the Hispanic Society al 
America, under the auspices of which he prepared and published several 
contributiora to South. American history and archeology, During « 
period of about three years, {rom 1909 to ton, Bandelier suffered prac- 
tically total blindness {rom cataract, but he continwed his work, with the 
aid of his wife, who now hecame eyes and hands to him, During this 
peril of darkness the most important of his writings on South American 
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history and archeology, "The Islands of Titicaca and Koatt™ (New 
York, 1910), was published by the Hispanic Society. This book, writes 
Professor Hiram Hingham, a feliow-student of South American archenl- 
ogy, “is typical of hie life-long crusade agaist tradition and for the 
truth. In it he shows the falsity of many historical myths for which the 
Spanish chroniclers and their followers were responsible. Prescott had! 
to rely almost entirely on stich sourees a@ Garrilacan de la Vega, 
Yet that noble Enca left Peru when but a-vouth, lived forty years in 
Spain before he began to write, and then with pardonable pride poughe 
to surround the empire of his. ancestors with a glamour that ehould 
command the respectful admiration of sixteenth-century Europe. 
Bandelier, by his fong years of actual residence among the Indians, was 
able to remove much of the accumulated crust with which romance and 
imagination had surraunded the truth. Tt was due to thie ability that 
his comments on the literature of early Spanish-America were so Valuable. 
His loes will be felt by students of American anthropology for many years 
bo ecome.’* * | 

In October, tot, Bandelier was appointed research associate in the 
Camegie Institution of Washington for the purpose of enabling him ta 
complete his studies of the Spanish documentary history of the Pueblo 
Indians, under a grant to extend for a period of three years. Proceeding: 
to the City of Mexico, he was there engaged for several months, aided 
by his wife, in transcribing early documents pertaining to the subject of 
his Investicntion, He returned to the United States in 1913. and in the 
autumn of that year called for Spniit for the purpose Of continuing his 
researches in the archives of Madrid, Seville, and Simancas, In these 
investigations he was engaged at the time of his death. | 

In personality Bandelier was as simple as a child; he detested sham 
and charlatanry, was immovable in his friendship, and was an implacable 
enemy; he was the soul of generosity and hospitality, and was often 
saved from his troubles (which at-times, owing to an extremely sensitive 
nature, he was wont to exaggerate) through a remarkably effulgent 
humor. Modesty was one of his strongest characteristica; he abhored 
nutoriety, and rarely spoke of his personal achievements or of the dangers 
to which he had often been exposed during his work, except to a few 
intimates. He cordially disliked titles, and especially that of " Profes- 
sor”: when thus addressed he is knuwn to have said, "1 profess nothing 
— i you would attach a handle to my name, let it be "Mister’,” And he 
equally detested to hear his name pronounced in any but the French way. 

0The Nation, March 26, 1914, p. 278, 
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The value of Bandelier’s scientitic work has already been inadequately 
appraised in this all too brief sketch of the Mile and activities of the 
eminent scholar, There can be no question that the product of his un 
tiring: mind during: a period of nearly forty years will stand the test of 
time, although Bandelier himself, with his usual modesty, once expressed 
the fear that the results of his Southweatern labors; at least, might not 
eventually prove to be worthy of his efforts. Those who knew Bandelier 
and the importance of his researches will agree fully with the expression 
ol a companion in the South American field and a long-time friend: 
"Fully conscious of the results af his absulute thotoughmess of work, 
he was averse to notoriety; he cared only for the verdict of the Scientific 
world—and even for that, nut ¢nough to pursue it, He wasa man 
essentially muofest, Had he not heen; he would have been blazoned 
throughout the world, as far less eminent scholars have been, Aa it is, 
his monument is hia work, and the fove and reverence of those who knew 
fim and his achievements... . His extraordinary intuition was balanced 
by @ judicial quality no less-vare, which characterizes pot only hie own 
writings but his own estimate of his own work. Hia tireless and con- 
clusive investigations upset many theories, and made him a target of 
much controversy, of which much was not of the same temperate and 
equitable quality, His work throughout ie distinguished no less by its 
deep and definitive learning, than by the moderation, gentleness, and 


justice with which he disposed of theories and statements advaticed with 
less honest revisios,”’ 4 
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“Tim Reppaint Peorng “—A Repcy 

Tn the American Anthropolagist of Cctober—December, 1913 (p. 707), 
Mr D. 1. Bushnell, fr, does me the honor to discuss at length my paper 
describing the Red-paint People ef Maine. It is fortimate that Mr 
Bushnell wrote such a review, for it Hlustrates how easily one is milaled 
when he has neither investigated the facts nar visited the scenes of 
explorations which he presumes to criticize, On reading Mr Buehnell's 
opinions to the effect that the ancient culture | have been studying in 
Maine is identical with that of modern Indians and je not vo be differenti- 
ated from other Algonquian cultures, |-medean investigation. [thought 
I might be in error and that Mr Bushnell had discovered sites or cemeteries 
in Sew England bearing out his contentions, but that hia results had not 
been published. T immediately addressed the authoritics on the subject 
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in the Smithsonian Institution and at Harvard University, These 
gentlémen informed me that eo far as they were aware, Mr Bushnell has 
done no work in Maine. He may have been on the coast, or possibly he 
has visited Bar Harbor, hut 1 cannot ascertain that he has carried on 
researches in the state. This being true, his wrong interpretation of our 
beld labors should not pass unrebukedt. 

Neither Mr Bushnell nor any other real archeologist could have 
examined and opened 197 of the so-called graves or deposits (as we have 
done), nor could he have studied the character of the objects. removed 
from the graves, Compared them with objects (or interments) of Nuarra- 
gansett, Penobscot, and similar tribes, and alter months of such study 
condlude that the graves | have described are part and. parcel of a modern 
Indian culture. No unprejudiced worker—a man who makes observa- 
tions on feld data and does not attempt te reconcile facts with a pre- 
conceived theary,—having done our work, would claim that all the New 
England cultures are one and the same agd that they indicate no an- 
tiquity. 

Next winter we hope to publish the results of our field observations 
during the last three years, When this report is issued all students of 
American archeology will agree, if they ate amenable to deductions based 
on {ucta, that the so-called Red-paint culture Is all I have claimed Jor it, 
and thar Mr Willoughby's conclusions, presented in his able paper many 
years ago, are entirely true, Further, that the culture is even more 
pronounced and different from others than Mr Willoughby claimed it 
to be. 

Mr Bushnell states that graves containing ochre abound. Of course 
they do—hundreds of them, in which there is a little ochre, are found in 
the United States, and there are tecords of several in which considerable 
red paint has been discovered. Butin all these graves; whether found in 
Misiouri, Florida, Ohio, South Dakota, or Massachisetts, the Red-paint 
culture types do wot persist, That ia the very polnt. 

In the last number of the Americun Anthropologist Mr Clarence B. 
Moore also writes of hematite powder deposits in mounds, But in his 
extended quotations he mentions pottery w= being among the objects 
discovered in association, Mr Moore's collections, illustrated in his 
magnificent bocks, show types common to the Florida and Alabama 
graves, but these are-absolutely distinct and different from the stone tools 
Mr Willoughby and I have taken out of the ground. We get no pottery 
in the Red-paint growpa. 

If thete were no difference as to types, lavers, ete. between our Red- 
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paint deposits and the several mounds opened by Mr Moore or Mr 
Douglass, and Mr Bushnell's historic graves, | would scarcely be ep 
foolish as to oppose evident truths and subject myself tm adverse critt- 
cem. tt is becaus these deposits are different from Mr Bushrell's 
graves and Mr Moore's mounds that [ have drawn my canclusions, 

Phave found mounds containing colored earths, but 1 never discovered 
Rouges, plummets, fire-stones, adze-blades, flat celts, and long “ Pen- 
obecot-type pendants in them. 

[ contended thar the types described do not persist elsewhere, and 
this statement is in accord with the facts, Mr Bushnell's views are 
contrary to the facts. 

The atze-blade, the gouge. the flat hatchet, the ling slate points, the 
plummets, the firesstones, and the hammier-stone:—these are fixed 
types in the Red-paintculttre area. The graves contain a preponderance 
fred paint, This is not trie of the recent Indian cemeteries elsewhere 
in Sew England. To claim, asdoes Mr Bushnell, that because red paint 
it found in other portions of the country, these graves are not distiacr 
from other cultures, is 4s logical as to contend that because prehistoric 
pottery is found in Florida, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania, pottery 
represents one and the sane aboriginal culture regardless of locality. 

Mr Moore does not group his Florida culture with that of Ohio and 
Wiscons o, although pottery is found in all thrée localities. 

Mr Bushnell seems unable to realize that all Indian burials are not 
alike; that our ob:zervations were made with the greatest care and 
thoroughness, and that if these cemeteries, or deposits, and what fe in 
them were but a duplication of other sites, we would have stated that 
fact, 

Mr Busirnell's statement that 1 consider these graves very ancient 
merely because they are different from others, is incorrect. The graves 
ure #0 old that one-Afth of the-stane objects have commenced to disintes 
grate. In many places we cannot trace the outlines al the graves, 
although we made use of hand trowelsand whisk brooms, and worked with 
extreme care, 

Recently a large Algonquian cemetery was open¢d near Warren, 
Rhode Island. The intermenta indicate the early historic period, andl 
are probably two hundred years ald, if sot more, In these graves frag- 
menta of cloth were found fairly well preserved, and on one or two of the 
skulls portions of the long hair remained. I would suggest that Mr 
Bushell compare these finds with oura. 

T worked along the Merrimac river this summer and found a number 
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af interments, but these de not compare generally or in detail with those 
af the Red-paint culture. These cemeteries are exactly like those Mr 
Bushnell imagines we discovered in the Red-paint area, In reality they 
are vastly different and should under oo circumstances be grouped with 
them. 

The sand ridges, in which most of the Red-paint people placed the 
deposits, ace not) wet, as Mr Bushnell imagines, but dry, The sole 
exception is the Mason site at Lake Alamoosook, and thisis due to a 
dam constructed in recent times at the outlet of the lake. In my state- 
ment that the Maine gravee are old, | subseribe to the belief expressed 
to mein conversation by such distinguished workers as Professor Putnam 
and Mr Willoughby, In archevlegy, when a man has labored for thirty 
years, he certainly should be permitted to express conviction that de- 
podits in which stone implements decay are older than interments made 
just prior to the visit of John Smith or of Captain Mason. 

li these graves are modern: if the Red-paint culture is the same as all 
other cultures in New England: if nothing is to be learned from such work 
ae is being done in Maine—the hardest kind of work, involving hundreds 
of miles of travel, inconvenience, and the expenditure of large sums of 
money—then are we wasting our time, efforts, and means. At this 
writing, we have just come 233 miles through the Maine woods searching 
for sites. on the St John river and its tributaries. We have dug in scores 
of places; but as yet have found no sites:such as occur in the Red-paint 
ATCA. 

Hi the Indian is of the same culture and epoch throughout New 
England, as Mr Buahnell's article seems to imply, thenall of us should 
abandon field work and confine our etudies’ to historical documents. 
We will thus be saved useless expense and unprofitable labor. Paving 
exhausted the historical data, we might study the life and record the 
opinions of the modern Penobscots living in Oldtown, Maine, and who 
now serve as farmers, carpenters, lumbermen, and guides. If Mr Bush- 
nell is right, there would be no archeology. We should study the living 
and permit the dead to rest in their graves. 

| Warres K. Moorenean 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Two Attecen Atconovtan Laxouaces oF CALIFORNIA 

THe last number of volume 15 of the American Anthropologist con- 
tains an article by Dr Sapir attempting to show that Wiyot and Yurak, 
two native languages of California, belong to the Algonquian stock. 
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As both these languages hitherto have been considered as independent 
families, or at the best remotely connected with each other, the inipor- 
tance of this discovery, if valid, can hardly be overestimated, Consider- 
ing the inherent improbability of such a relationship, for geographic if 
for no other reasons, since the article comes fram the pen of so careful 
and able a scholar, it is important that the thesis should be confirmed 
or refuted as soon as possible. My calleagwes, Doctors Swanton and 
Prachtenberg, and Mr J. N. 8. Hewitt, have respectively furnished me 
the data on Coahuilteco, Tunica, Chitimacha; Coos, Molata, Kalapuya: 
and [roquois. 

In spite of the goodly array of lexicographical material which Dr 
Sapir has assembled, | am quite unconvinced that elther Wiyot or Yurok 
belongs to the Algonquian stock. My reasons briefly are: (1) that the 
published Wiyot and Yurok material indicates that hoth have many 
morphological traite which are thoroughly un-Algonquian; (2) that many 
of the supposed resemblances between Wiyot and Yurok morphological 
elements to Algonquian are purely fanciful as different elements are 
compared; (3) that many of the supposed similarities in morphological 
elements must be considered as accidental, for they occur likewise in a 
number of other languages; (4) that Wiyor and Yurok possesa some 
Morphological elements which strongly resemble those of several non- 
Algonquian languages: (5) that fancied lexicographical similarities have 
little or no weight in view of the above points. 

The following are some of the most pronounced tin-Algonquian 
morphological features of Wiyot: | 

1. In the combination of a noun and an adjective, the order is the 
noun with suffixed adjective. 

2. Nouns are not classified as animate and inanimate; nor are singular 
and plural distinguished. 

3. The verbal pronouns do nor distinguish animate and inanimate 
third persons, ‘nor are the exclusive and inclusive first persons plural 
distinguished. 

4. The subject and objective verbal pronouns of the third person do 
not distinguish between singular and. plural. 

§. The verbal pronouns are the same in all modes, and they are in all 
cases suffixed, anc modality is expressed hy prefixes. 

6, The verbal pronoun of the first person often is not indicated at all. 

7. The verbal pronouns (save one case discussed below) do not bear 
the remotest resemblances to those of Algonquian, 

& The verbal subjective and objective pronouns in transitive verbs 
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are not so [uced that analysis into the component clements often is nearly 
and sometimes utterly impossible. 

9, The stem-vowel of a verb ia not changed to form a participial, 

to. In demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, neither animate 
and inntimate nor singular and plural are distinguished. 

tt. A demonstrative element ru- is frequently prefixed to verbs. 

tz, The possessive pronoun of the third person does not distinguish 
singular and plural. 

13. In pronouns of the third person we have no such device as in 
Algonquian to distinguish identity and difference in several third persone 
in a Sentence. 

14. Inatrumental particles showing by what the action i2 done, iL ec... 
by the hand, by the foot, with the mouth, with something sharp,— 
instrumentality in general—often simply to transitivize a verb, do not 
occur. The Wiyot suffix -at, denoting that the action of a verb is per- 
formed with-an instrument, is not comparable as-.a noun with which the 
action is periormed is-expressed outside the verbal complex. 

15. A special particle is always attached to the first word of an 
INLErrogative sentence, 

16. Reduplication is not common. Despite Dr Sapir’s aseertion. 
reduplication is common In Algonquian. The reason that it is not 
discussed at length in the Handbook of American Indian Langoager is 
that at the time of its preparation definite rules. governing thia could 
not be formulated: at the same time the great number of iileas expressed 
by reduplication was clearly indicated, 

17. Middle and passive voices appear to be wanting. 

It is perfectly true that many of the above objections are negative, 
that is, that thus far the phenomena listed have not been reported. It 
is possible that further investigation may reveal some of them, but it is 
not likely that a skilled investigator like Dr Kroeber would have over- 
looked the majority of them, Now it is perfectly conceivable that a 
divergent Algonquian language might possess a few of the un-Algonquian 
traits mentioned above, but it is incredible that any Algonquian language 
possecera all af them en masse, For this reason the apparently abundant 
lexicographical material does not impress me, for how can one be sure 
that the corresponding morphological elements are being compared, in 
view of the un-Algonquian morphology of Wiyot; and in point of fact, 
demonstrably in certain cases at least, the wrong elements are compared. 
Either Wiyot is very different from the published description, or it is not 
an Algonquian language. 
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In the case of Yurok it is nor possible to make as extensive a list of 
un-Algonqtian features as in the case of Wiyor. But that iv presumably 
because the actual material ia more scanty, nor is it as good in quality, 
A list.-such-as it is, follows: 

1. True substantives may be combined into a single noun. Though 
not absolutely absent from Algonquian, it is rare. 

2, Nouns are not classified as animate and inanimate, nor are singulir 
and plural distinguished. 

3. The independent pronoums have objective case-forms, 

4. The plural and singular of possessive pronouns -are the same. 

5. The first person exclusive and inclusive are not distinguished in 
the independent, possessive, or verbal pronouns. 

6. Apparently in demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, neither 
animate and inanimate tor singular and plural are distinguished, 

7: The verbal pronouns do pot in the remotes way resemble Algon- 
quian ones (for alleged resemblances, see below). | 

8. In the verb, modality is expressed by prefixes, not by different 
pronouns. 

The comments made tnder the Wiyot list apply with equal force here. 

Now let us examine some of the alleged morphological evidence 
advanced by Dr Sapir to show that Wiyot and Yurok are Algonquian 
languages. 

In Wiyot the objective pronoun ~a “him" is held to be identical 
with Fox «a-in a-tes, of the conjunctive mode, "thou—him."” Now it is 
impossible to separate Fox -ate) from Fox -tei “he,” intransttive, of the 
same mode, and -ict “he—me," of the same mode, in which -é- ia the 
objective pronoun first person singular. (See Anerican Anthropologist, 
Misi 15, J 694.) Obviouely the «of -aicr does not mean “him,” but 
the fei does. In fine, the wrong morphological elements are being 
compared? Now from what has been said about Fox -alet, it ie impos 
sible to regard the 4 of Fox -agi ‘1—him," of the conjunctive mode, az 
being the objective pronoun of the third person animate singular, Muore- 
ever, it-shouid be recalled thar Fox -4gi also meons “he—it,"" For both 
these reasons we cannot consider the -gf of -agi “I—him" as the <ub- 
jective pronoun of the first person singular, Therefore the compurisan 
with Yurok -£ "I" fails as the wrong morphological elements are being 
compared. In the same way Wiyot i, -a! “thou can not be compared 

‘Tf Wiyot -a “him” bears = resemblance to anything Algonntian it is Fox -l- 
in -dter, -dra, -igwded “he——him, them an.” of the conjunctive, potential subjunctive, 
and interrogative conjuoctive modes respectively, 
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with «fe in’ Fox -<atet “thou—hin," as we are dealing with different 
morphological elements. 

Yurok - “thou is compared ta Ojibwa +e you" (pl.) of the imde- 
pendent mode. The full Ojibwa form is #r—m, which corresponds 
exactly to Peoria #i—irwa: and Dr Sapir has noted that sry is preserved 
in the Ojibwa imperfect -mwa-bon. Tt is intimated thar the w denotes 
the second person singular “thou,” and the th a second person plural 
sufix. | regret that a proper discussion of this point involves 4 discussion 
of the principles of the formation of the independent mode in Algonquian 
generally, leis universally agreed that the pronouns of the independent 
mode are to be associated with the possessive pronouns. It is also 
known that in Algonquian an wt suffix is often used in connection with 
the suffiied portions of the possessive pronouns. Now, a3 I have hereto- 
fore intimated (American Anthropolapiit x5,, £5, ps 604), certain sup- 
posed active forme turn out te be passivesin formation.’ Thus Fox ne— 
gud “he—me" stands for ne—peu-a! -ga- is the same as the -gu- passive 
sign: ne—a the game as the possessive pronoun of the first person 
singular, animate singular, without the m sofix. So an expression as 
Fox neudpamegua, “he jooked at me," really means “my being looked 
an” A further point T wish to make here is that in the independent 
mode, as in the possessive pronouns, the m sufhx may be used. Thus in 
Menomini the intransitive first person plural exclusive and inclusive is 
hi—mindu® and mi—mnindti4 respectively; in the transitive verb “ he—ts," 
exclusive and inclusive ia ki—geedu® and mi—qundut. In these me is 
the m suffix and -gu- the passive sign. Similarly Fox ke—guwdue, 
Menomini Ai—gamiiw* “he—you (pl.)" are to be explained as without 
the mm suffix which reappears in Menamini tr —seater "you. {pl)" 
intransitive, Ai—imweds" “you—me" (4- Sine"; see American Antiro- 
pologin, loc, p. 604). Justso in Ojibwa ki—m " you (pl.)," intransitive, 
ki—im “you (pl) —me," but &i—gowa “he—yoo (pl), in which ge 
is the passive sign and #i—tew the same-as the possessive sign for the 
second person plural, animate and inanimate singular. It will be recalled 
that Ojibwa ki—m phonetically stands for ki—mae. By the above | 
think I have made it clear that De Sapir's comparison of Yurok -m “thou” 
and Ofibwa -m in imi “you pl.” intransitive of the independent mode, 
lz not valid as different morphological elements are being compared. 
See also below. 

As to the comparison of Ojibwa -we in Ai—ew “your” and Wiyet 
filed you," as long as thie wa appears also in the Ojibwa possessive 

tin a future paper f shall take this up syste matically, 

AM. ANTI. So, eh—ag 
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pronoun of the third person plural (and similarly in Fox), though not in 
Wiyot, it is in the highest degree probable that we are here again dealing 
with different morphological elements. 

Wiyot dm, the third person possessive pronominal prefix is compared 
with Fox a-, ete. But in Wiyot this /w- also occurs in the first) person 
plural, though the Yurok correspondent dies not. Is it tot doubttul if 
we are dealing with comparable morphological elements? Another 
reason for not considering the apparent correspondence convincing will be 
found belaw, 

Dr Sapir thinks that,-as some Yurok adjectives distinguish animate 
and inanimate, other evidence will show that such a distinction exists 
tlewhere in the language. If that were the case Dr Kroeber probably 
would have recorded it, as this featureis particularly easy to determine. 

1 do not deny a few Wiyot and Yurok morphological elements re- 
semble Algonquian ones; for-example, Wiyot &-, Yurok ge “thy.” But 
1 do not think at present that we have any right to consider them as 
more than accidental A fiumber of such Wiyot and Yurok elements 
have resemblances in other languages, For example, the verbal pronoun 
of the frst person singular in both Irequeis and Yurok is 4, though in the 
former it is prefixed and suiixed in the latter, In Molala and Miwok 
itis &, and is aufiined) in Chitimacha itis 4, £7 undér unknown conditions, 
but in both eases is suffixed, Molala 4-7", the independent pronoun of 
the second pereon singular, resembles Wiyor4-, Yurok ge- “thy,” to say 
nothing of Algonquian correspondents in independent, possessive, and 
verbal pronouns. The subjective verbal pronoun for the second person 
singular in Yurok is +m; certainly this closely recembles Tsimshian and 
Chinook: m-. Maidu mi, Yuki ad, Wapyies ti, Miwok #n’, Pomo ma, 
Kalapuya mia-, as well as the corresponding Kalapuya independent 
prondun mio’. The Yurok independent pronoun of the firat persat 
singular nek in close to Chinook nazka and Coos ne’xkan.. Wiyot Au-, 
the possessive pronoun of the third person, might easily be compared 
with Miwok (S. Sierra) Aw-, and Tlingit hu, the independent pronoun of 
the third person singular, and Tunica hw- “his.” Again the Wryat 
puseessives Aa-and m- casually resemble Hupa xé-and m-, though their 
respective tvage is not the same, in Coahuilteco the possessive pronoun 
for the second person singular has two forms xa- and m-, the exact use of 
which is unknown; the former has a fanciful resemblance to Wivot &-, 
Yurok ge-, and the latter to Yurok -m, the verbal subjective pronoun of 
the second person singular, In Wiyot the aibjective verbal proneun 
ol the second person singular is -as, and in ote Miwok dialect «s; in 
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Wiyot the gubjective verbal pronoun of the first person plural is -ituk: 
ln Miwok -fok. It has long been recognized that nin the pokseseive, 
verbal (as subject), and independent pronouns of the first. person singular 
is widely apread: examples are Chinwok «- (verbal), Maidu nt (verbal), 
wiki (possessive), Teimshian «- (verhal), Conhuiteco ma- (possessive), 
Yurok we-,.2e-, Fox we- (possessive and verbal), and similarly other Algon- 
quian dialects. Languages as far-apart as Wappo and froquois agree 
clasely in the independent pronoun of the first person singular: in the 
former tt fad, in the litter it is 7. 

Enough has been said to show the utter folly of haphazard compiri- 
sone unless we have a thorough knowledge of the morphological structure 
of the languages concerned, [t is for thig reason that | have refrained 
from endeavoring to compile a list of fancied lexicographical resemblances 
between Wiyot and Yurok with other languages than Algonquian anes, 
and a list of such similarities between Algonquian and other langungee 
than Wiyot and Yurok. | | 

Truman MICHELION 

BVREAU oF Astmeican ETrosowocy 

Wasmrxcrox, D.C. 


INTERNATION AL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 

THE undersigned members of the Permanest Council of the Inter- 
national Congress of Amiericanists, basing their action on paragraph 
xv of the stututes of the Congress as adopted at Paris in 1900, feel 
obliged to make the following declaration: 

At the dosing meeting of the NVITI Congress, held in Lonilon on 
June 1, 1922, the following regulations were adopted in regard to the 
locality at which was to be held the XIX Congress in i914: 

TV. te) An ioviration te hold the meeting of the A EArh Congress at Washing- 
ton was moves! by Dr A, Hiedlitke in the name of the Smithseinian [nstitution, and 
seconded by Professor H. Cordier. 

Letters of invitation fram the Smithsonian [natitution, the George Washme 
ton Wniversity, the Catholic University of America, the Archeological Institute 
of America, the Anthropological Society of Washington, and Georgetown Uni- 
versty were read, and a list of members of the proposed Organizing Committce 
Was presenpecl, 

Invitation accepted by acclamation, Mr W.H, Holmes, Dr A. Ardlitka, and 
MrF, W, Hodge were named as orgunizers. 

(4) An amendment: Mr A. Posnansky, as bearer of an invitation from the 
Government of Bolivia (and from the Geographical Society of La Paz) to holt 
the XIX Congress in La Paz, proposed the acceptance of thie as an addition to 
the Session in Washington, 
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“Accepted unanimously," 


Following these lucid and incontrovertible decisions, the Session of 
the XIX International Congress of Americanists is to be held thie year 
in Washington, and is to be followed by a-supplementary session at La 
Paz; Rolivia: The latter session was from the first conceived as a kind 
of lurger excursion to follow the post-session excursion in the United 
States, and of which papers and discussions might be presented. 

On the 23th of June, however, an undated invitation from La Par 
reached a number of European: Americanists, signed by a president and a 
general secretary of an organizing committee in-La Paz; neither of whom 
appears to have been elected at the Landon session, which document 
contradicts the agreement of the London Congress in that it announces 
the La Paz Session as the Second Session of the XIN International 
Congress of Americanists, similar to the Second Session which, for jm 
portant reasons and under exceptional circumstances, was held in 1910 
in the City cf Mexico, following the session in Buenos Ayres. In the 
present case stich an assumption is in direct oppesition to the clear 
meaning of the decisions rendered at the London Congress, 

The undersigned members of the Permanent Council of the Congress 
of Americunists definitely declare, therefore, that in this year only one 
authorioed session af the MIX Congress can take place, and that in 
Washington; that this session has exclusive charge of carrying out the 
regulations of the Congress as given in its statutes: and that besides 
the discharge of these obligations it iv to decide on the place of meeting 
al the XX Congress, which is to convene in igi, “The supplementary 
Session at La Paz is free to arrange for scientific presentations and dis: 
cussions, is well as additional excursions, and to publish ite Proceedings. 
That Session will also be in a position to adopt resolutions, but not sta- 
tutory conclusions. 

This declaration will be submitted ta the XIX Session in Washington. 

Berlin, London, Versailles, and Wien, June romp. HH. Froidevaux, 
G. Hellmann, F. Heger, Sir Clemente Markham, E. Seler, K.. von den 
Steinen, W. Weekbecker.* 





‘Unterndtional Compress of American its, Procerdingy of the XVIU{ Segeton. 
Londo, igta, page Ils. 

'Sevenl of the mem ‘er of the Premanen Council codld pot be reached, owing 
to ater on expeditions of residence in distant counttics 
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Peabody Museum activities —The operations of Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University during last year were made noteworthy by the 
beginning of the construction of the addition to the museum building, 
the original structure having been commenced in 1859, The activities 
of the Museum, however. were important in a scientific: way also. Dr 
H. J. Spinden's memoir on Maya Art, which was published during the 
vear, embodies in its 285 pages, with numerotis illustrations, the results 
of three years of research while the author was a graduate student. 
Dr A. M. Tozzer finished the preparation of his memoir an Votum and 
was appointed to represent Harvard University as director of the Inter- 
national School of Archeology and Ethnology in Mexico for the season 
1913-14. Dr R. E. Merwin prepared a part of his report on the ex- 
ploration of a portion of Campeche and of that portion of Quintana Roo 
north of the Rio Hondo and including descriptions of several important 
ruins. Accompanied by Mr C. W. Bishop, Dr Merwin will conduct 
another expedition to Cetitral America during the season 1913-14. 
Mr A. V. Kidder, associate curator of archeology, has continued his 
‘studies of the pottery of the Pueblo region. Mr C. C, Willoughby, 
assistant director, accompanied by Mr KR. G. Fuller, mode an examination 
in August, 1915, of the archeological remains in Tseonitsosi cafion and a 
portion of Chin Lee valley, northeastern Arizona, with a view of their 
(uture excavation, Mr Bruce W. Merwin was employed diiring the 
summer of 1913 in investigating a group of seven large mounds near 
Obion river in Henry county, Tennessee: three of these were excavated 
and found to be domiciliary and of three periods of occupancy, With 
the codperation of the University of Nebraska, Mr F. H. Sterns, Hemen- 
way fcllow, gave attention to the prehistoric habitation sites on 
the bluffs.of the Missouri in Nebraska, three months being devoted to 
this work. A note by Mr Sterne on these interesting remains appeared 
in the lastissue of this journal, Mr Ernest Volk continued his digging 
in the vicinity of Trenton, New Jersey, and a large amount of material 
was sent to the Museum, obtained principally from various deposits of 
gravel. “While some of these gravel specimens are probably artificially 
chipped,” says Professor Putnam in hie-report, “ the same problem is 
here as Is now being 46 carefully: studied in England and in Europe, as 
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to just what is man's work and what is nature's.” Mr 5. J], Guernsey, 
Hemenway assistant in archeology, in his-etudies of the archeology of 
the Charles River valley, has-found a number of fire-holes at various 
points, and three Indian graves in Watertown, one of which was tnusual 
in being walled or lined with stones: Mr Guernsey also explored two 
Village sites on Martha's Vineyard, obtaining numerous collections there- 
from. Dr Charles Peabody, curator of European archeology, made two 
tips to France, Italy, and England for the purpose of obtaining for the 
Museam additional specimens by personal exploration, The results of 
Dr Peabody's excavation: at La Quina with Dr Henri Martin are de- 
scribed elsewhere in this journal, By the courtesy of Dr Sturge he was 
able to collect a number of paleolithic implements from the nuted locality 
in Mildenhall, Suffolk, England. Dr Roland B. Dixon, curator «af 
ethnology, wae on gabbatical leave during the year, spending fourteen 
months in travel in Asia, during which time he was able to secure a con- 
iderable collection for the Museum. Dre Dixon journeyed twelve 
hundred miles through the northern Himalayas and along the bharders af 
western Tibet, and after returning to India a visit was made to the 
Kasai and Nagasin Assam. He studied the various museum collections 
in India, and spent two months along the Chinese frontier in Upper Burma 
and the Shan States among the Kochin; Shan, and Palaung: the Museum 
collections in the Federated Malay States, Singapore, and Java were 
likewise studied and the most important archeological sites In the latter 
island visited. Mr Rudolph R. Schuller made an interesting discovery in 
the college library of two loose leaves which were recognized as a part 
of the long-lost work by Fr. Valdivia, published in 607, in the little 
known language of the Millcayac Indians of South America, The 
importance of this work led to its publication by the Museum, with 
photographic reproductions of the four pages referred ro. 


University Museum Expedition.—aA letter has been received from 
Dr Farabee giving the history of the South American Expedition of the 
University Museum of Philadelphia up until the time of writing, April 209. 
The letter was written at the Barbadoes and waa the first one received for 
six months, During this period the party was in the unexplored forests 
of southern British Crutana and northern Brazil. The letter states that 
from December (6 to April 1 the party was among tribes of Indians 
which had never before geen white men and the information obtained 
wis newtoscience: The tribes encountered are the following: Parikutu, 
Waime, Chikena, KRatawian, Toneyan, Diew, Kumayenas, and Urukua- 
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nas. Besides these hitherto unknown tribes, the party passed through 
the territory of the Waiwais where collections were made and other val- 
viable data obtained. The party, which consisted of Dr Farabee, Mr 
Ogilvie, and lour Indians, reached the coast by descending the Corenryne 
river, They were suffering [rom fever at this time and reached George- 
town greatly reduced in strength, Dr Farabee went to the Barbadoes 
to recuperate and has since proceeded to Para to make preparations lor 
his next journey into the interior, The University Museum has received 
the third consignment of ethnological apecimens from the Amazon 
expedition, as well as 450 negatives. and @ large package of note books. 
Dr Franklin H. Church, physician to the Amaron Expedition, accom: 
panied Dr Farabee until January 6 Ar this time Dr Farabee found 
it iecessary to reduce the party owing to the increaaing scarcity of food 
in the forest. He therefore despatched Dr Church with most of the 
Indians to return bv way of Melville's ranch and Boa Vista to Manaos, 
and to carry with him the collections and netes made to that date. 
Dr Church arrived at Manaos on March 13, and from that point returned 
to the United States. He arrived at the University Museum with the 
photographs and notes on June 1, 


American Museum Bequest,—Mr- Morris h. Jesup, who died on 
June t7, bequeathed $5,000,000 to the American Museum of Natural 
History and amade other bequests to public institutions amounting to 
$4.450,000, In providing in her will for the American Museum of 
Natural History, Mrs Jesup said: 

1 give and bequeath to the American Mureurt of Natural Hidtory of the city of 
New York four million dollars {£4,000.000) a3-a permanent fund te be known as The 


Morris K. Jesup Fund,’ the income, and only the income, to be ored in the purchiese: 


of «pecimtes and collections and the expentes incident te and incurred in aesdating 
sclentific research and investigation and publicution regariing the same. which the 
truste=a of the mueeurm ehall regard os in its interests. 

In a codicil,-added to her will three years after the will was drawn, an 
additional $1,000,000 is given to the Museum, Morris K. Jesup, who 
died on January 22, 1608, became president of the Museum in 1882, and 
devoted a large part of his time and energy to its interests. In his life- 
time Mr Jesup gave more than $1,000,000 to the Museum, and under 
his will jt inherited an additional $1,600,000. 


Porto Rico Research:i—The New York Academy of Sciences has 
begun a scientific study of the island of Porto Rico along the lines of 
geology, paleontology, zoology, botany, anthropwlogy, and oceanography. 


——_— 
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The Academy tas voted $1,500 4 year for five years on this work, and 
cohperation with the Academy has been assured by the Ametican Nu. 
scum of Natural Hiatery and other scientific institutions, The anthro- 
pological research of the Academy iz represented on the cotmmittee by 
Dr Franz Boas. Ima recent number of Science, Dr Edmund Otis Hovey 
thus writes of the needa of anthrapological work in Porto Rico, and it 
may be assuined that the reseurch in thie field af science will follow the 
suggestions there outlined: “The anthropology of Porto Rico offers an 
attractive feld of study not only in the ethnology of the present in- 
habitants, but also and more particularly slang the lines of archeology. 
Much material has been gathered from the surface, but a broad field Is 
Offered in the investigation ot anciently inhabited caves and in the 
sclentihc working over of nunverous kitchen middens.” 


Rev, A. G. Morice, O.M.L., M.A., the well-known historian and 
anthropalogist, who has just been giving for the fourth year a course-of 
anthropology at the University of Saskatchewan, has been unanimously 
elected the first Honorary Member of the Royal Canadian [natitute, 
“in teeognitian of his eminent services to science by his researches into 
tht ethnology and philology of the Western Dénés and other Indian 
nations of British Columbia embodied in numerous contributions which 
have enriched the Proceedings and Transactions of this Institute, and 
also by his studies for archeology and history shown by articles which 
have appeared in various sclentific periodicals and by his History of the 
Northern Section of British Columbia," ete., aa fs stated in the official 
request for the title spontaneously made in his behalf to the couneil of 
the Institute. Father Morice had already been made the firet Bacholor 
af Arts and the first Master of Arts of the University of Saskatchowan. 


Mua Svtvaxus G, Morey, formerly Central American Fellow of 
The School af American Archeology of the Archwolupgical [natitute of 
America, hasaccepted a position as fesourch jeenciate with the Carnegi¢ 
Institution of Washington. Mr Morley has just ecturned from a five 
months’ field season in Central America, where, with Dr H. J. Spinden, 
of the American Museum of Natural History, he visited. the Rites of 
Naranjo, Tikal, Seibal, Agnus Calientes, Ixkun, Ucanal, Vaxha; Chunvis; 
Altar de Sacrificius, Piedras Negras, and Quirigua, in Guatemala: of 
Yoxchilas and EF] Pabellon in Mexico; of Santa Rita Corozal in British 
Honduras, and of Paraiso in Honduras. Many new hieroglyphic texts 
were brought to light, 
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Alcée Fortier, profesaor of Romance languages in Tulane University, 
New Orleans, and author of numerous works on history and folk-lore, died 
on February 14, Profesaor Fortier waa president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in 1898, of the American Folk-lore Society in 1894, and 
of the Athénée Louisianais since 1$92: he was also an officer d' Académie, 
a chevalier de Ia Légion d'Honnewr, and a member of various other lit- 
erary and learned organizations. He published Bits of Lowtsiana Folk- 
fore (1388), which was expanded into Lewisiane Folk-tales, published in 
1895.a8 volume oof the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
He was-aleo the author of a Mistery of Loutsiana (1904) and a Histery of 
Mexico (1907). 


As expedition under the leadership of Miss Mary A. Czaplicka, of 
Somerville College, Oxford, left Moscow in May for the Yenisei river in 
order to study the physical and social anthropology of the Tungus and 
Ostiak, Miss Czaplicka has been commissioned by the University of 
Oxford and the Academies of Moecow and of St Petersburg, and the 
other members of the party represent different inutitutions, Mr Henry 
A. Hall, of University Museum, Philadelphia, will undertake the anthre- 
pometric work. Itshould be noted that the Ostiak of the Yenisel are 
distinct from the Yenisei of the Ob, who have already been studied by 
members of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 


We regret to note the death of Jean Chaflanjon on September 7, 
1913, at Tjitlim, district of Rioww, in the island of Bintang, Dutch Indies, 
aged sy years: Chaffanjon was noted particularly for his studies of the 
archeology and ethnology of the Orinoco region of South America between 
the years-r884 and 1800, but he also traveled and made important anthro- 
pological collections in central and northern Asia, 


Sr Artour Evans has presented to the mnoseam of the University 
of Cambridge the last instalment of a set of archeological objects selected 
from the collections of his father, the late Sir John Evans.. The gift 
consists of £21 specimens ranging in date from prehistoric times to the 
eighteenth century. All the specimens were found in Cambridgeshire 
and the adjacent counties. 


Ma M. R. Hareineros, aseistant curatorof the American section of 
the University Museum of Philadelphia, has started on a trip to Okla- 
homa where he will spend the summer making studies and collections 
among the Ponca and Delaware Indians. 
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Tie disastrous fire at Salem, Muse... spared the Peabody Museitii 
and the Essex Instioute: The house of Dr E. S. Moree, with its valuable 
papers, drawings. books, and culldetinns: alse fortunately escaped. 


Paorksson Marsuact, He Savine has departed for South Amrita 
for the purpose of omaking archeological researches in Ecuador and 
Colombia in the interest of the Heve Museum of New York City, 


Miss Exton Cucecum Sevens, of Loviaville, Ky, author af works 
on anthropogeograpliy, hae recerved the Cullom Medal of the American 
Geographical Society. 


WR fegret to record the death of Professor Doctor Paul Ehrenreich, 
privat-docent in the Royal University of Berlin, on April ath, in his 
fhity-ninth year, 


Rev. Stkeves D. Peer died at Northampton, Mass,,on May 24. 
He was founder, editor, and mattager of the American Antignuarian from 
FETA to 1OnG, 


THe archeologist, Ml. Georges Perrot, permanent secretary of the 
Academy of Tnecriptions and Belles Lettres of Paris: died on June 3p, 


Trt Drapers’ Company of London has:made a grant of £200 5 year 
for three years for anthropology at the University of Cambridge. 


MC. W. Bisiter has been appointed assistant curator of the section 
of general ethnology of the University Museum of Philadelphia. 


Dk J. G, Fravex, author of The Golden Bough, was knighted on the 
occasion of King George's birthday, June:22, 


‘ly this belated tsaue of the AMeaican AxTHeoroLocist is passing 
through the press, the Organising Comewitiee of the XIX International Con- 
gress of Americaniata which wert assemble in Washington, Octaber 5-10, 

ufter ashing an expression of opinion of alt aowilaile members has decided to 
postpone tne session until sack ime ae conditions in Europe may justify. 
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I. —IxtTaonvctrion: 

] HE history, in the strict sense of that term, of the American 
fi Indians north of Mexieo is contained in writings of a con- 
quering race and is confined entirely to the last four cen- 

turies. However, archeological investigations in classical and 
oriental lands have shown us that our knowledge of the history of a 
country docs not begin with the earliest writings that have come 
down to us, nor yet with its most ancient inscriptions, but may be 
armed back far beyond them by the ocher relics of its. culture and 
by studies of the living descendants of the people who possessed it. 
In investigating still existing peoples like the American Indians ‘we 
can appeal in the first place to their traditions which, although 
somutines noncommittal anc frequently misleading, gain in weight 

576 
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when recorded by several different persons and when taken in 
connection with other data, These other data consist of the infor- 
mation yielded by archeological and ethnological investigations, 
especially when they are applied to classification, whether by 
physical characteristics, language, or general culture. For even 
though we take the most extreme polygenetic position, the fact that 
certain tribes now separated belonged to one physical, linguistic, 
or cultural. group indicates that there has been some kind of contact 
between them, and this involves true historical facts, although they 
are mot commemorated in a single line of writing, or by a single 
monumental inscription, 

New information regarding the tribal niovements of our Indians 
can come from only two sources: the discovery of new manuscript 
sources of information or of sources published but overlooked, ancl 
information obtained by feld workers directly from the Indians 
themselves. As the latter is partly unpublished and is at any rate 
given out merely as incidental to other investigations, and the former 
ia widely scattered, we shall not attempt a historical study of the. 
growth of our knowledge on this subject nor include a bibliography, 
bur confine ourselves to an attempt to link together the bits of 
information now available into a conservative statement of the 
results to which our studies appear to have led. 

In the absence of a satisfactory classification of native North 
Americans on a physical hasis it will be most convenient to consider 
them as grouped into linguistic stocks, premising at the same time 
that we thereby admit the historical significance of that classi- 
fication, [rt will, however, be difficult for us to do otherwise. 

Roughly speaking, American linguistic stocks north of Mexico 
may be distinguished into an eastern and a western division, the 
former covering the eastern woodlands and most of the plains, 
the latter the grand plateau, the Pacific littoral, the southwestern 
arid region, and the plains of the extreme north, westward of 
Hudson bay, We will begin with the first of these, and with those 
stocks which occupied the southernmost part of the eastern area, 
of which the most important is known as Muskhogean. 
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l.—Ispians of THE Mvuskaocean Sroct 

The Muskhogean stock consists in the first place of the Musk- 
hogeans proper and of a small branch typically represented by 
the Natchez. The former embraced at one time about thirty-five 
groups sufficiently distinct to be called tribes, but many of these 
were small and evidently branches of the larger groups. The 
tibes of real importance were the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Chak- 
chiuma, Muskoget, Alabama, Koasati, Hitchiti, Apalachee, and 
Yamasi, Anciently there appears'to have been another In the 
western part of the Muskhogean territary of which in historic times 
Gnly fragments remained, known as the Napissa, Acolapissa, and 
Quinipissa. This tribe, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, and the 
Chakchiuma spoke closely related dialeets, and the traditions 
which have been preserved from them show that the fact was 
clearly recognized. The more recent legends affirm that the 
ancestors of at least the Chickasaw and ‘Choctaw had emerged 
from the ground at the great sacred “mother hill" of Nanihwaya, 
in Winston county, Mississippi, between the ancient territories 
af these two peoples.) Burt there is an older form of the narrative 
according to which these tribes and their allies reached Nanih- 
wava from the westward and settled there only for a time before 
separating, the Chickasaw to the north, the Choctaw to the south. 
Adair, who seems to give us the very oldest form of the story, says: 
The Chicasaw, Choktah and also the Chokchooma, who in process 
of time were forced by war to settle between the two former nations, 
came together from the west as one family." ! Dr Giutschet notes 
several other migration legends from both Chickasaw and Choctaw, 
all to the same general effect. 

The Alabama language is very close to Choctaw, but our record 
of Alabama traditions is nots complete, According to Sekopechi, 
an dld Alabama cited by Schoolcraft," his people came “from the 
ground between the Cahawha and Alabama rivers.’ The late 

\ Gatchet, Creek Mfip. Let. ty dot. Mien. fis: Soc; 144 220-301 ave 260-940. 
Cf Du Prats, Mist. de ia Lomirame, 4, 216-287, 

* Adair, Mint. N. A. Ted. p. 752. 


"Creek Alig. Leg, 1, arp-aaa. Afire, Mie, Soc:, it, 228-9; Vi, §36—940, 
*Hiat. Jad, Prd bers t,o myey. 
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Dr Gatschet was told a somewhat similar story, only the rivers 
mentioned ‘were the Alabarnma and the Tombighee.! Those Ala- 
bama now living in Texas tell a story of having come westward 
across the Atlantic, but this has evidently been built up partly from 
what the whites have told them of their own origin, and partly 
fram the subsequent westward emigration of the Alabama them- 
selves. The general drift of these people m accordance with their 
own traditions would thus seem to have been from west to east like 
that of the Choctaw, and this appears to be confirmed by: the 
encounter which De Soto had with some of them between the 
Chickasaw country and the Mississippi river, There is no good 
feason to doubt that the “ Alibamo”™ of his chroniclers refers to the 
tribe we are now considering. No distinct Koasati migration 
legend has been preserved, but this tribe must long have been 
sseciated with the Alabama, because the languages of the nwo 
peoples are closely akin. 

According to a story told Dr Gatschet by Chicote and G. 
W. Stidham the Hitchiti originated from a cancbrake on the sea 
coast? but those people later cilled Hitchitl embraced a number 
of tribes some of which had actually come into the Creek country 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Other Hitchiti claimed that 
their ancestors had fallen from the sky") From an’ old doctear 
belonging to these people, however, the writer obtained an origin 
legend almost parallel with that of the Creeks, relating how they 
had come from a country far in the west ond had followed the sun 
watil they came out upon the ocean. As this olil man also claimed 
to be descended from Yamasi Indians the story possibly embodies 
a Yamasi legend rather than that of the Hitchiti proper. From 
other southeastern Muskhogeans, such as. the Apalachee, no legend 
dealing with tribal movements has been preserved, but we know 
that the languages of most of them belonged to the same group us 
Hitchin and that they were more closely connected with Choctaw 
than with Muskogee. 

MS. Bur, Amer, Ethimil, 


7 Creek Mig. Legs i, pi. 7a. 
"Tbid.. ps. 77. 
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Of the migration legends of the Muskogee, or Creeks proper, 
several versions have been preserved. The longest and best known 
is thar told to Governor Oglethorpe in 1735 by ‘Tchikilli, “head 
chief of the Upper and Lower Creeks.!"! Another well known 
version was collected by United States Indian agent Benjamin 
Hawkins,? and a third, with modifications and exaggerations, hy a 
French adventurer, Milfort| But there are several notices besides 
to much the same-effect. and one of the authors of this paper has 
collected our or five narratives. The origin myth of the Tukaba'tci 
Creeks differs, however, in bringing that tribe from the north:* 

A few words may now be added regarding the Natchez group of 
Muskhogeans. This consisted, so far as we now know, of three 
tribes, the Natchez, Taensa, and Avoyel: Pénicaut is authority for 
the statement that the last of these had come from the Natchez, 
and he ts probably correct? that the Taensa and Natchez had not 
been st¢parated long is attested by close resemblances in lanwuage 
and institutions. While we have no migration legend from the 
Taensa, two have been preserved from the more important Natchez 
tribe, One, the somewhat pretentious narrative of Du Pratz, 
brings them from the southwest," while the shorter account, ob- 
tained by the missionary de la Vente, assigns to them a north- 
western origin” These at least suffice to show that the Natchez 
had notions regarding the quarter {rom which they had come similar 
to those of the Muskhogean tribes already enumerated. 

lt is easy to lay too much weight on the importance of oral 
traditions, which, although not absolutely false, may have originated 
in movements much less important than those which they profess. 
to relate, or may have been true only of a limited number of people 
such as a ruling class. Nevertheless there is every reason to 
believe that they dv indicate an actual drift of population which 





'teatechot, Creek. Mig. Leg. 1, pp. 237—251, 

Ca. Hist. Soe. Cail, it, 88-83, 

* Memoire. pp. 29-265, 
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*Sfarery, Dviowrerivr, v, 497. 
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has'a historical value. Roughly speaking, the history of the Musk- 
hogean stock appears to have been something ike this: Ar least a 
part of the population now represented by the speakers of the 
languages of this group moved into the Gulf region from the north- 
west, being already or soon coming to be divided into a northern 
and 2 southern group, the former represented by the true Muskogee, 
the latter typically by the Choctaw. Later the Muskogee moved 
southeast and came in contact with the eastern tribes of the southern 
group with some of whom an alliance was formed, and the resulting 
confederacy finally destroved most of those tribes—such ae the 
Yamasi and Apalachee—which did not unite with it. The Chicka- 
saw were a northern branch of the Choctaw but more closely associ- 
ated with the Creek confederacy with which they might in time 
have become united. The Natchez group was evidently modified 
by very intimate contact and probably mixture with non-Muskho- 
gean tribes. While their position would indicate that they repre- 
sented the last wave of immigration there are reasons for believing 
that they had been among the first, a branch which settled to one 
side while the other tribes moved on eastward. 


Hil.—Oruee Sovrpeastekn Inprans 

No tradition has been preserved regarding the origin of the 
Timucua, Calos, Tequesta, and Ais Indians of Florida, and we 
have no clue to their past history other than a distant resemblance 
between Timucua, the only language that has been preserved to us, 
and the Muskhogean dialects. A: patient study of this language 
and comparison with those spoken north of it and in the West. 
Indies would probably yield rich returns, 

Upon Grand lake; in-southern Louisiana, and a network. of 
bayous connecting this body of water, the Mississippi, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, was the little Chitimachan stock ¢onsisting histori- 
cally of only one tribe. Anciently they and the Natchez were on 
terms of closest intimacy, and for that reason Duy Prate supposed 
that their languages were the same. But, while there are some 
words common to the two, a superficial comparison fails to show 
any more intimate relationship, though it is quite possible that a 
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closer connection may be revealed by future studies. According 
to the only Chitimacha origin myth which has been preserved, this 
tribe reached the country about Grand lake from Natchez, the 
story being thus the direct antithesis of the Natchez legend given 
ns by Du Pratz.’ 

Sull farther west, (rom Vermilion bayou to Galveston bay and a 
littl: beyond, were a number of small bands.of Indians generally 
known to the Choctaw-as Atakapa ("man eaters) and now clissi- 
fed ak the Atakapan stock. Their origin myth states that they 
came out of the sea but that later there wasa food which destroyed 
all mankind except a few persons who lived wpon a high ridge,— 
“thot of San Antonio, H we may judge,” adds our informant.! 
The Opelousa and Akokisa seem to have been eastern and western 
branches respectively of this stock, but we know little more about 
them than the names, The Chitimacha and Atakapa languages 
present many features in common, and some of these are shared by 
the languages of the Muskhogean group, Taken in connection 
with their several migration legends a suggestion is contained here 
which may yield interesting results to future investigation. 

Along the lower course of Yazoo river and:scattered some dis- 
tance both to the north and south of it, as well as westward beyond 
the Mississippi, was another small stock, the Tunican, consisting 
in historic times of probably four or five tribes, the language of only 
one of which has heen preserved. While this language contains 
features suggestive of Muskhogean, Chitimachan, and Atakapan, 
there are: striking differences. No migration legend applying to 
prehistoric times has been preserved, but since the "Tunica old 
fields” were in northwestem Missiseippi at-a considerable distance 
from historic Tunica seats, we may infer that they had moved from 
that place to the Yaxoou at an earlier period, “This inference is 
strengthened by Tonti's statement that “the Yazou are masters: 
of the soil,”"* as if their neighbors thy Tiica, Korea, etc., hud come 
in from elsewhere, The Tiow, a tribe probably belonging to this 

Ball, 27,5. A. Ep. a5 

T1bld.. .p. 463, 
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stock but incorporated with the Natchez, had boon driven south 
by the Chickasaw.’ A northern origin for many of these people is 
thus indicated. It is probable thar they played an important part 
in the history of the lower Mississippi valley before the coming of 
the whites.* 

The Uchean stock consisted of a large body of Indians on 
Savannah river and a smaller tind on the middle course of the 
Tennessee. No mignition legend has been recorded from them, 
yet there is some ground for thinking that they had moved Into 
this country from a more northerly habitat in the latter part 
of the sixteenth contury or the early part of the seventeenth. At 
any rate De Soto, Pardo, and other Spanish explorers between 
1539 and 1567 mention no tribe that can be identified! with them, 
while the English colonists of South Carolina in 1670-speak of them 
‘at once as a very powerful people. 


IV. —Isnrans or THe Stowan S10ck 

When first encountered by Europeans the great Siotin fingustic 
family occupied two large and two small areas. Of the former one 
lay along the eastern skirts of the Appalachian moutitains, between 
them and the tidewater region of the Atlantic coast, from about the 
great falls of the Potomac to Santee tiver, South Carolina. ‘The 
second covered a vast extent of country westward of the Mississippi, 
extending southward to the mouth of Arkansas river and northward 
nearly to the Saskatchewan, Northwest it reached! the Rocky 
mountains: The Winnehage about Green bay, Wiseansin, were 
cut off fram the main body of western Stouans only in late times. 
The two detached bodies were both in what is now the state af 
Mississippi, one, consisting of the Biloxi, on whe lower course of 
Pascagoula river, the other of the Ofo Indians on the lower Yazoo: 
No migration legends have teen preserved! from these lost, ane 
beyond two slight clues we have only the language upon which to 
Duilel a theary of origin. One of these clues is the appearance on 
the De Cresnay map of 1733 of a place called “ Bilourhy,” on 
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Alabama river near what is now known as Yellow Bluff, Wileox 
couritv, Alabama.’ Either the Biloxi once had a camp at this place 
ar the tribe as a whole had occupied it in the course of its migrations. 
li this later hypothesis is correct it would point to a northeastern 
origin for them. The other hint is furnished us ina legend repro- 
duced by Schoolcraft: purparting ta recount the past history of the 
Catawba, the most prominent of the Siouan tribes of the east. The 
gist of this stury is that the Catawba formerly lived in Canada 
and were driven thence by the French and the Mohawk. They 
then settled m the valley of the Ohio where they divided into two 
sections, part moving into the piedmont region of northern South 
Carolina while part went away with the Chickasaw and the Choc- 
taw The former home in Canada and the part played by the 
French us well as the late date assigned to such important move- 
metity, the middle of the seventeenth century, are features that 
must be rejected: bur careful examination leads to the belief that 
they have Leen attached to a real native tradition.. The substance 
of this tradition probably was that the Catawba had once lived 
farther toward the north or northwest where they had been so 
hirrassedd by Iroquotan or other peoples that they were impelled 
to move on southward, and that a part of them hac sepamted and 
had: gone to live near the western Muskhogean tribes. It is not a 
little curious, to say the least, that we now know of one Siouan tribe, 
the Ofo, which did live near the Chickasaw, and another, the 
Biloxi, which lived near the Choctaw, and also that the languages of 
the two resemble rather the dialects of the eastern Siouan group 
thant those of the much nearer western Siouans. It should be 
noted, however, that this resemblance is rather with the Tutelo 
and thar neighbors than with the Catawha. 

A northwestern origin, not alone for the Catawba but for the 
remaining eastern Siouans us well, is confirmed from two other 
sources. In his Mistory of Curolina* Lawson says, speaking of the 
Siounn tribes betweer Charleston and the Tuscarora country, 

' Frition, Calewial Afohiie ed. 1910. map. pi 19f. 
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"When you ask them whence their forefathers come, that first 
inhabited the country, they will point to the westward, and say, 
where the sun sleeps our forefathers came thence." And it is. 
certainly the eastern Sinuan people specifically to whom Lederer 
refers when he says that the native inhabitarits of western Virginia 
and Carolina affirmed that they came from the northwest “about 
four hundred years ago" and: settled in their later country in 
obedience to an oracle! This tale agrees in-a rather remarkable 
way with the migration legends of the Muskhogean tribes. All 
three of these notices tell substantially the same story, since the 
Ohio valley, which was roughly north from the Catawba, was west 
or northwest of some of the other eastern Siouans. [t is worth 
noting that the Catawba are represented as having been preceded 
by the Cherokee, 

Turning to the western divisions of Siouan tribes we find nearly 
all migration legends pointing in a precisely contrary direction. 
In this great group are contained several well marked aubdivisions, 
one of which includes the Winnebago, Iowa, Oto, and Missouri, a 
second the Mandan, a third the Hidatsa and Crow, a fourth the 
Daketa and Assiniboin, and a fifth the Omaha, Ponka, Kansa, 
Osage, and Quapaw. Each of these is associated by language and 
by claims of a common origin 

The traditions we have regarding the group first mentioned are, 
in substantial agreement. Perhaps the most complete is that given 
by Maximilian, obtained originally by Major Bean, an Indian 
agent, from an old Oto chief. Accarding to this, “before the 
armival of the whites a large band of Indians, the Hotonga (‘fish- 
eaters"), who inhabited the lakes, migrated to the southwest in 
pursuit of buffalo, At Green Bay, Wis., they divided, the part 
called by the whites Winnebago remaining, while the rest continued 
the journey wntil they reached the Mississippi at the mouth of 
lowa river, where they encamped on the sand beach and again 
divided, one band, the Lowa, concluding to remain there, and the 
rest continuing their travels reached the Missouri at the mouth of. 
Grand river. These gave themselves the name of Neutache (‘those 
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that arrive at the mouth’), bue were called Missouri by the whites, 
The two chiefs, on accognt of the seduction of the daughter of one 
by the son of the other, quarreled and separated one from the 
other, The division led by the father of the seducer became known 
as Waghtochtatta, or Oto, and moved farther up the Missouri."! 
The main features of this legend are reproduced in the lowa origin 
myth given in Schooleraft,? but it is peculiar in bringing the Winne- 
bago to Green bay from some northeastern region, and this is the 
only migration feature in the tradition which may fairly be doubted. 
There are reasons, traditional and archeological, for believing that 
the Winnebago had been in Wisconsin for a very long period in 
pre-columbian times. 

The early history of the Mandan Indians has been obscured bey 
wild speculations based on a real or auppoged lightness of com- 
plexion on their part and an attempt to identify them with the 
descendants of hypothetical Welsh colonists under Prince Madoc. 
In pursuance of that pleasing but absurd theory Catlin traces them 
back down the Mississippi river, and. up the Ohio, until he lands 
them in what is now the atate of Ohio, which they are aupposed to 
have reached via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers? Like others 
since his time he was misled, not unnaturally, by the traditions of 
the people themselves which refer their origin to an underground 
village farther east near the shores of a big water. Nowadays they 
appear to identify this water with the ocean, and even Maximilian 
says, “They affirm that they descended originally from the more 
eastern nations, near the sea coast."" But, aa we have seen, the 
eastern Siouans do not represent themselves as having started 
upon the coust but inland, and it is more likely that the big water 
of the Mandan was one of the great lakes. At any rate, if Maxi- 
milian can be relied upon, Mandan traction indicated the mouth 
of White Earth river as the point where they first reached the 
Missourt,’ and from which they moved successively to the Moreau, 

‘Trovets in the Inierior af Ny America, Appendix No. 
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Heart, and Knife rivers, and finally tw Fort Berthold where the 
remnant is now living. The mouth of White Earth river is almost 
due west from the Winnebago country, and this fact, taken in con- 
nection with the “big water” and 4 supposed linguistic relationship 
to Winnebago, has led some to believe that the origins of the two 
peoples were bound up together. Final judgment must be sus- 
pended until a more careful study of their language has been made. 

The traditions of the Hidatsa also point to a lake, and this has 
been identified by some with Devil's lake, N. Dak. Actording to 
the story they migrated southwest from this place until they came 
tothe Missouri which they reached at the mouth of Heart river where 
the Mandan were then living.’ From that time om their history 
and that of the Mandan runs on together. A closely releted tribe 
were the Amahami which were finally incorporated with them and 
had probably shared their fortunes for a long ‘time previously. 
Same time after the Hidatsa reached the Missouri part of the tribe 
separated and moved out upon the piains about the upper Missouri 
where they afterward came to be known as Crows? 

When first known to Europes the home of the Dakota seems 
to have been in central Minnesota, extending from Mille Lacs and 
the neighboring parts of the Mississippi down as far as the mouth 
of the Minnesota. Westward they probably did not reach much af 
any beyond the present boundaries of Minnesota state. After the 
Chippewas obtained guris, if not before, they began pressing upon 
the Dakota bands, drove them from Mille Lacs, and pushed them 


owing to the attraction offered by the herds of bison, the western 
bands crossed the Missouri and in time occupied all of what is now 
South Dakota along with much of North Dakota as well. The 
Assiniboin are a northern branch of the Dakota and differ lirtle 
from them in'speech.. ‘Tradition affirms that they separated from 
that part of the Dakota known as Yanktonai,? and this appears to 
be confirmed to some extent by linguistic evidence, If not originally 
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caused this division was‘at least stimulated by the English trading 
posts on Hurlson bay from which the Cree Indians were enabled to 
obtain firearms to the disadvantage of their southern neighbors. 
By withdrawing from the other Dakota and allying themselves 
with the Cree the Assinibain were enabled to share some of the 
advantages of this trade. ‘Tradition does not take us much back 
of the region indicated. Riggs estates that some of the Dakota 
could trace their history as far back as the Lake of the Woods; 
and from this fact and the general tradition of a northeastern 
origin it has been assumed by some that they originally resided 
northward of Lake Superior. [t is also said that Chippewa tradi- 
tion makes their first meeting place with this tribe at Sault Ste 
Marie, but, even if this were ao, it would not prove that the Dakota 
ever lived north of the lakes, 

A rough summary of the traditional origin of the Omala, 
Ponka, Kanga, Osage, and Quapaw is to the effect that these trilies 
came westward to the mouth of the Ohio river as one people, that 
the Quapaw separated at that point, going down the Mississippi, 
and that the rest moved up the Missouri, resolving themselves 
gradually into the Osage, Kansa, Omaha, and Ponka in-about this 
order* No doubt this is to some extent an ex past facto explanation, 
but all of these tribes do actually constitute one linguistic group, 
and there is reason to believe that they at one time oceupied a 
conterminous area farther east, That the Quapaw moved down 
the Mississippi much as indicated is shown by other evidence. 
Thus the Jesuit missionary Gravier says that the Ohio was called 
“the river of the Akansea [Quapaw], because the Akansea formerly 
dwelt on it"? Another missionary notes that his party passed a 
small stream falling into the Mississippi somewhat lower dawn upc 
which this tribe had formerly dwelt. In his Journal Historigue de 
I'Etablissement des Frangais ad La Louisiane La Harpe says that 

“the nation Alkansa is so named because it is-sprung from the 
Canzts established on the Missouri,’ and in the report of his 
" Handbook Am. Trutians, art. Dakota, p. 0; 
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Arkansas river expedition reproduced in Margry he repeats the 
same statement, adding that they had since adopted the name 
“Ougapa"’ [Quapaw], and that linguistically they were connected 
with the Osage. 

The several Siouan groups suggest in their situations « broken 
semicircle and it is therefore not surprising to find that their tradi- 
tions point to a central region within this. The region thus indi- 
cated would seem to be thar included in Ulinois, Indiana, southern 
Wisconsin, and perhaps western Kentucky, We can determine it 
only in general outline and perhaps it included still more territory. 


V.— I sprass of tue leogroms Sroce 

The froquotan tribes when first: discovered formed three princt- 
pal divisions, all in the eastern parts ot the present United States 
and in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, In the valley of the 
St Lawrence and about Lake Simeoe southeast of Georgian bay 
were four allied peoples later classed as Hurona, In western New 
York, along the north shore of Lake Erie, and in portions of Michi- 
gan and Ohio were the Neutra! nation; or rather confederacy: cast 
of Lake Huron and south of Georgian bay were the Tionontati or 
Tobacco nation; south of Lake Erie the Erie confederacy; in central 
New York the great confederacy of the Iroquois or “ Five Nations” 
(Seneca, Cayuga, Oncida, Onondaga, and Mohawk); and south- 
ward of them the Conestoga, Susquehanna, and probably several 
other tribes extending down Susquehanna river to its mouth. The 
second group was located in eastern Virginia and North Carolina, 
and embraced the Nottoway of Nottoway river, Virginia; the 
Meherrin on Meherrin river; the Tuscarora, probably a confederacy 
of three tribes, on the Roanoke, Neuse, Taw, and Pamlico rivers; 
and probably the Coree or Coranine about Cape Lookout? The 
third group consisted of the one great triby known as Cherokee 
centering in the southern Appalachians and occupying portions of 
the present states of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
an] perhaps Kentucky, in later times northern Georgia and northern 
Alabama also, 
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It is a striking fact that, in contrast with both the Muskhogean 
and Siouan peoples, the migration legends which have been pre- 
served from the Indians af this stock are meager and unsatisfactory. 
According to colonial documents the Meherrin were a band of 
refugee Conestoga which fied south after the destruction af that 
tribe by the Troquois about 1675,' but one form of their name occur 
in the census of Virginia lodians taken in 166g" Thus it is evident 
either that some Conestoga had replaced an Algonquian tribe of 
similar designation or else that the tribe antedated the destruction 
of the Conestoga.and the reputed influx of population at that time. 
Possibly, as Mooney suggests, an original small Iroquoian tribe was 
practically submerged by later immigrations of Conestoga. At all 
events. the whole question of origin is left in uncertainty. When 
the first northward migration of Tuscarora took place after their 
defeat by the English In s711-2 and the Five Nations were pre- 
paring to adopt them, several Lroquois chiefs are quoted as having 
salt that the Tuscarora liad gone from them long before and were 
now returned.’ Sill we do not know whether there was a definite 
traclition that the ‘Tuscarora had gone south from the nace then 
occupied by the lroquots, whether there was a general tradition of a 
eomution origin, the place of sepamtion not being épecified, or 
whethet a common origin was merely inferred from similarity in 
language: So far as this evidente goes, however, it indicates a 
northern origin for the southeastern Iroquotan group, 

Still less substantial evidence is to be had regarding the move- 
ments af the tubes of the northeastern group. We hear of an 
attack on the Erie by some western enemy in consequence of which 
they were forced farther cast, displacing some tribes of western 
New York: but this may have been a local and temporary affair, 
Colden, Cusick, Morgan, and some other writers assert that the 
traditional home of the Troquoians was north of St Lawrence river. 
There 1 reason to believe, however, that the tiles on which 
they Lise this opinion have been colored by mare recent move 
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ments such as the expulsion of the Lroquoians of Hochelaga and 
Staducona from the lower St Lawrence, the movement of the 
Tionontati and: part of the Hurons south of Lake Erie after they 
had been broken up by the lroquois, and the later movement of 
many Iroquoian tribes toward the southwest, Boyle shows the 
uncertain foundation on which this theory rests and cites evidences 
fram Iroquois and other myths pointing in a diametrically opposite 
direction,' and most students of the Iroquois agree with him in his 
conclusions. The culture and social organization both point toa 
southern rather thana northern origin, and this is confirmed to some 
extent by archeological evidence and suggested in the morpholog- 
ical resemblance noted by Professor Boas between the Lroquois and 
Pawnee languages. [t is also confirmed to some extent hy the 
Walam Olam which represents the Iroquois and Delawares as having 
come east at the same time. In fact the sharp contrast in many 
particulars between these people and their Algonquian neighbors 
rather marks the northern Iroquoians as a wedge of southem 
tribes shoved northward at no very remote date. 

lf the Talligewi and Alligewi of Delaware tradition are the 
Cherokee as Mooney contends, this fact seems to indicate an earlier 
occupancy of the upper Ohio valley by that tribe. Hewitt, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that the people referred to under those names 
were apart ofthe Miami. Be this as it may, Haywood is authority 
for the statement that the Cherokee formerly hada long migration 
levend bringing them from the upper part of Ohio river? Dr Cyrus 
Thomas has brought together considerable archeological and other 
evidence which he believes to point in the same direction, and the 
gradual pressure of the tribe into Creek territory may aleo be cited. 
All things considered we may say that a more northerly habitat for 
the Cherokee in prehistoric times appears to be indicated? 


Vi.—Ispians oF THe ALGONQuiAN Stoce 
The Algonquian, with one possible exception, was territorially the 
moat widely extended ofall North American stocks, All but three of 
1 Ann. Arch Re Rep. for 1905, App ta Rep. of the Miniiler of Edatation, Ontario. 
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its dialects were comparatively near together, the exceptions being 
all in the far west—the Blackfoot of Montana, Alberta, and western 
Saskatchewan and Assiniboia, and the Cheyenne and Arapaho of 
our own great plains, the last the most divergent of all, The main 
group of dialects ts further divided into those of the Cree, Chippewa, 
and Massachuset types. To the Chippewa group belong the 
Chippewa, Ortawa, Potawatomi, Ulinois, and Miami; to the 
Massachuset type belong the Indians of Rhode Island, eastern 
Massachusetts, and a few others. The remainder are all of the 
Cree type. When first encountered by Europeans the Indians of 
this major group were almost cut in two by the Iroquoijans, leaving 
one set of tribes along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the 
St Lawrence to Pamlico sound, and a northern and western group 
occupying much of eastern Canada above the Iroquoians and 
some of our present middle western states. We have few migration 
legends from the Atlantic coast tribes outside of the Delawares. 
The well known tradition of these last js given by Beatty and 
Heckewelder and in the famous Walam Olu, according to’ which 
the Delawares came from the west, crossed a@ great river called 
Nemassipi, or Fish river, drove out a people called Talligewi, and 
finally pushed east to the river Delaware and the sea coast, Some 
inveshgators have sought to identify the Nemassipi with the 
Mississippi and some with the St Lawrence; all that seems certain 
is that the tribe believed itself to have come from the west or north- 
west at about the same period as the Iroquois, Nanticoke, and 
Shawnee. The origin of the Nanticoke of Chesapeake bay is thus 
bound up with that of the Delawares, and from some scraps of the 
languages of the Conoy, Powhatan Indians, and Algonquians of 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounils it is probable that they belonged to 
the same group and had the same origin. As much may be said 
of the Mohegan, Mahican, and Pequot of eastern New York and 
western New England. No legends pointing to tribal movements 
seem to have been recorded from the Indiaris of the Massachuset 
group, but archeological and other evidence appeara to point to 
immigration from the southwest. Rand says of the Micmac, 
4 Thoman. op: cit., pp. 11-18. 
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that they always asserted that their former home was in the south-- 
west also;' and Boyle, in quoting Rand, adds "the southwest origin 
was claimed by all the Abenaki tribes.’* No authority is given 
for this last assertion, but it would probably follow if the carre- 
sponding legend of the Micmac were correct. Turning to the 
northern and western Algonquian group we find that the Naskapi 
believed they had been driven into the inhospitable regions of 
northern Labrador by the [roquots.? The Cree and Montagnats 
appear always to have occupied much the same region as that in 
which we find them today, though the latter have displaced Eskima 
from the north shore of the Gulf of St Lawrence, while the former 
have extended themselves somewhat to the north and weet. Ac- 
cording to our earliest records the Sauk Indians once lived in the 
neighborhood of what is now Saginuw bay and later mover) or were 
driven beyond Lake Michigan, te the west of the Winnebago, 
There is slight evidence pointing to a similar early location for the 
Fox Indians, but it is by no means as definite. Nevertheless the 
languages of the two triles are so néarly related that their close as- 
sociation at some period in the not distant past can not be doubted, 
Another language bvlonging to the same group is Kickapoo, and 
Shawnee is but little removed. The traditions of the last point 
to the north! The Menominee appear to have lived long in the 
region where they are still to be found; at least no migration tradi-. 
tion has been recorded from them, From their lingtistic con- 
nections it is probable that the Illinois and Miami had moved, 
like the tribes just considered, from north to south, amd this is to 
some extent confirmed by the earliest historical references to them, 
though no actual migration traditions have come down to us. 
When we first hear of the [[inois gome of them were in Wisconsin, 
some, including the Kaskaskia, in northern Illinois, while the Metchi- 
gamia had recently migrated much farther south into the present 
Arkansas. The Miami also appear to have drifted from southern 
Ann, Arch. Rep. for 1005, App. to Rep, af the Minister of Education, Ontario, 
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Wisconsin toward the southeast as far as southwestern Ohio, The 
Monsopelea, who probably belonged to this group thoweh we know 
ery little abour them, were driven out of Ohio or Indiana hy the 
Iroquois and settled far down the Mississippi, finally uniting with 
the Tatnsa.' When we first hear of them the Potawatomi were 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan, but the Ottawa now found 
there have moved over in historic times from Manitoulin island nd 
the neighboring shores of Lake Huron. The Chippewa now inhabit 
both shores of Lake Superior, but they entertain a general belief that 
they once lived farther toward the east. Within historic times 
they have driven the Dakota from Mille Lacs, and this may have 
been only a late stage in a very much older aggressive movement, 
since they are said to have had a tradition that they first en- 
countered the Dakota at the Sault. Uf any reliance could be 
place! upon this story it would indicate that they. were at one 
time living north of Lake Huron, though we may discount Warren's 
behef that their original home was on the Atlantic coast. Some of 
this western migration was, however, due to the acquirement of 
firearms by the eastern tribes and a consequent temptation to take 
advantage of those farther away who had not yet obtained them, 
Upon the whole we may perhaps consider the territory of the true 
Algonkin, who belonged to this group and lived between Ottawa 
river and Georgian bay, as lying nearest the center of the most 
ancient region occupied by Indians of the Chippewa division. 
According to Mackenzie, Maclean, and Grinnell the origin 
legends of the Blickfnot point toward the east or north, but this 
‘has been disputed by other writers? That the nucleus of the 
tribe was Algonquian there can be no doubt, but it is equally 
evident from the language that they have been seriously influenced 
by other peoples, From the first fact a presumption is raised 
that the larger portion of the people now known as Blackfoot had 
moved westward. This is as far as we can go at the present time. 
Cheyenne tradition carries that tribe back to Minnesota river and 
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thus to the neighborhood of other Algonquian peyplest At some 
prehistoric period the Arapaho anil Atsina separated from some 
common body the home of which is unknown though there are 
scanty indications pointing to the neighborhood of Red river. 


VIL. —Tak BeorneK 

Newfoundland was formerly occupied by a people called Red 
Indians or Beothuks, The remnant of their language preserved 
to us shows some Algonquian affinities, but it varies «0 greatly 
that for the present it has been thought best to consider it an 
independent stock. In the first half of last century these Indians 
Were exterminated by the whites and Micmac who took their 
Places. It is believed that same escaped to Labrador, and thar 
there were a few survivors has beet proved by Dr Speck who 
had the good fortune to meet an individual descended from the 
Beothuk tribe. Asan independent people, however, they have been 
long extinct. Willoughby inclines to the opinion that. there ray 
have been some connection between the Indians of this tribe and. 
the" red-paint people" of Maine? If this could be demonstrated it 
would extend the territory and increase the prehistoric importance 
of the Beothuk very considerably. 


VIll.— Tar Estnm 

The Esquimauan stock occupied a long, narrow fringe of shore 
from the eastern coast of Greenland and the northern side of the 
Gull of St Lawrence to the easternmost paints of Siberia and south- 
ward on the Alaskan coast as far as Copper river. The Aleut af 
the western portion of Alaska peninsula and the Aleutian istands 
constitute a subgroup of the same stock, offering many points of 
ilivergence from the normal Eskimo. Fi rmerly it was customary 
to separate the people of this stock from all other Americans and 
to assume & more intimate connection between them and the 
Ural-Altaic peoples of Asia, Nevertheless the languawe of the 
Eskimo is distinctly American in type. Moreover traditional and 
tthnological evidence alike point to a comparatively recent coloni- 

' Mooney, fem: lm. Anthr. Asin, vol. 1, ptod, pp.3%g-a. 
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zation of Siberia from the American side,! and it seems certain that 
the Aleutian islands were also occupied from Alaska, since the 
Commander group, natural stepping stones between the Aleutians 
and Asta, were found uninhabited by their Russtan discoverers, and 
they were the refuge of the sea cow, sure to have been exterminated 
had the islands been occupied for any considerable period” Again 
the culture and mythology of the Alaskan Eskimo-are strikingly 
different from those of the typical Eskimo farther east. It ks, 
furthermore, unlikely that Siberia should have remained uncolonized 
until after all of the Alaskan coast afterward held by the Eskimo 
had been settled, and, if that occupancy was comparatively recent, 
the occupancy of the Alaskan coast south of Bering strait was 
probably recent also. From Norse chronicles we know that the 
Eskimo occupancy of Greenland began in the fourteenth century, 
and studies made by Thalbitzer on the languages of this stock 
indicate that the Labrador tribes also moved into their country 
from the west.’ Thus the evidence so far collected points to un 
expansion outward from some middle region, between Baffin land 
cand the Mackenzie river. 
[X.—Ispians oF toe Cappoax Srock 

The earliest inhabitants of our central and southern plains 
beyond the Missouri belonged to the Caddoan stock, of which, in 
early historic times, there were three divisions, The largest of 
these covered most of northwestern Louisiana, southwestern 
Arkansas, southern Oklahoma, and northeastern Texas. Tt con- 
sisted of a large body of closely related people from which the 
atock itself derives its name of Caddo, the Wichita and their allies, 
and the Kichai. The second group centered on the Platte and 
Republican rivers in the present Nebraska anc Kansas, and con- 
sisted of the four Pawnee tribes—the Skidai, Chaui, Pitahawerat, 
and Kitkehahki. Finally there was a northernmost group on the 
Missouri river, in the present states of North and South Dakota, 
constituted by the Arikarn. 
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Traditional anc early historical references as well as similarity 
in language all point to a separation of the last mentioned body 
from the Skidi Pawnee at a comparatively recent period. Of the 
‘Pawnee tribes proper the Skidi were to the north of the others and 
seem to have considered themselves original inhabitants of the 
country occupied by them when first discovered, According to 
Alr James Murie two of the remaining tribes placed their original 
homes in the east, one as far as the Ohio, while the last aimed to 
have come from the southwest. The Wichita are merely the 
largest and most representative of a group of seven or eight allied 
peoples most of whom have been absorbed by them, When first 
encountered by whites they were camping along Arkansas river 
and tts branches! Late in the eighteenth or early in. the nine- 
teenth century, however, they were pressed out of this country by 
fiorthern and eastern tribes and moved southwest, first to the 
North Canadian, later to the Wichita mountains? ‘There is no 
tradition pointing to any region outside of this area. The Kichai 
were formerly on the upper waters of Red river whence they were 
gradually forced down upon the Trinity. No Kichai migration 
legend has come to our attention. 

The Caddo proper also seem to have partaken of the compara- 
tively immobile character of the tribes of this stock. They were 
found by the De Soto expedition, in the region later associated with 
them, and there is no legend pointing to a place of origin or 
habitation anywhere beyond. Sibley cites a tradition to the effect 
that the Kadohadatcho, the leading eastern Caddo tibe, had 
formerly lived at the Cross Timbers, 375 miles above their Luter 
seats,’ but this does nor indicate any general movement on the 
part of all of the tribes. An origin myth collected by one of the 
writers from a Natchitoches Indian takes us back to the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Sodo, 
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X.—Lsptaka OF Sourmesn Teccas 

South of the Caddoan peoples were a vast number of Indian 
tribes now classified into three lingistic stocks called Tonkawan, 
Karankawan, and Coahuiltecan, but there are reasons for bwliev- 
ing that more complete linguistic data (which unfortunately it will 
be dificult to obtain from any but the first meritioned) would 
show these to be related. And it is also probable that they would 
be found to have a connection with the ancient inhabitants of the 
northern and central parts of the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Further than this we have practically no information, no migration 
traditions having been preserved and little information of any 
kind regarding them having been recorded. 


xl.—Tue Kiowa 

The Kiowa, constituting the Kiowan linguistic stock, are 
associated in history with the southern plains, but about 1750 
they were in the Black hills and their own traditions as recorded by 
Mooney carry them back to the head waters of the Missouri in 
western Montana. Mooney believes that their affitiation is rather 
with the tribes west of the Rocky mountains than with those on 
the eastern side, and recent investigations would seem to confirm 
this view." 

XI1.—Isptaws oF tHE Atiapascan Stoce 

We now turn to the great western division of stocks referred to 
at the beginning of this paper. 

In point of territory covered, the Athapascan family equals, if 
indeect it does not outrank, the Algonquian, which is usually con- 
sidered the largest of all the stocks in North America. Geograplii- 
cally the Athapascans fall into three separate groups, Northern, 
Pacific, and Southern, ‘The first, and by far the largest of these, 
camprises the various tribes sometimes known collectively os 
Tinneh or Déné. In one immense continuous area they spread over 
the whale of the interior of Alaska, northern British Columbia, anil 
the Mackenzie basin, extending over about 65° of longitude and 
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nearly 20° of latitude. Among the more important of their many 
tribes were the Dog-ribs, Yellow-knives, Chipewyans, the various 
Kutchm divisions, the Nahané, Carrier, and Chilrotin. A amall 
isolated tribe, the Sarsi, lived with the Algonquian Blackfoot in 
southeastern Alberta and northern Montana. The Pacific group 
includes a small isolated band in southern British Columbia, 
together with others in western Washington, and a series of small 
tribes stretching in a nearly continuous strip along the Oregon and 
California coasts between Umpqua and Eel nivers. The southern 
division, of which the most important members were the Navaho 
and Apache, occupied a large area in eastern Arizona, western and 
southern New Mexico, anil southwestern Texas extending south- 
ward some distance into the Mexican states of Chihuahua — 
Coahuila: A small isolated group of Athapascan people, th 
Kiowa Apache, were with the Kiowa in the southern Plains. 

The historical problems presented by the Athapascan stock 
ire among the most difficult as well as most interesting in the 
northern continent, and there is much difference of opinion not 
‘only in regard to the movements of the various individual tribes 
and branches, but alse concerning the relations of these branches 
within the stock. For the northern branch, Migration traditions 
have been recorded chiefly from the tribes of the Mackenzie basin- 
These were first given by Mackenzie himself! and have since been 
secured by others, notably by Petitot Most of these accounts 
seem to be in accord in placing their earlier home far to the west, 
tither across the sea or on the other side of along lake full of islands. 
From this western land they were driven by the cruelty and. fierce- 
ness of their neighbors, and after long travel and min’ difficulties 
came into their historical habitat. Somv versions of the tradition 
make this western heme a sort of terrestrial paradise, and it is 
uncertain how far the accounts are to be taken as purely mythical, 
Little or no information has been gathered from the Alaskan tribes 
as yet, and until more abundant material is at hand, it is premature 
to try to draw conclusions. The most that may be said is that 
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attempts ta derive the northern Athapascans from Asia on the 
basis of these traditions are absurd, The only really definite indi- 
cation of migration in this northern group is in the southward 
movement of the Sarsi, who separated from the main body to the 
north, and allied themselves with the Blackfoot. A similar origin 
seems to be indicated for the small tribe formerly living in the 
Nicola valley in southern Brittsh Columbia. 

The seattered tribes or bands forming the Pacific group seem 
To possess no trace of any traditions of migration, and all, without 
exception so far as is known, locate the creation of their first an- 
cestors within the territory where the hands were living at the time 
of first European contact. Their general distribution, however, is 
suchas to indicate a movement parallel to the coast and presumably, 
in conformity with other tribes in this region, from north to south. 
From the completeness of their adaptation to the environment it 
wold seem that the orginal immigration into this coastal area 
must have taken place at an early period. 

The two great tribes which together comprise the larger portion 
of the southerm group present an interesting problem. Two con- 
trasted points of view are held. Hodge,' relying on the statements 
af early Spanish writers. and explorers as well as native traditions, 
beliewes that the Apache moved westward [rom eastern New Mexico 
and had not reached Arizona until after the middle of the toth 
century, On this theory they would be thus comparatively recent 
comers in the Southwest, where they have, with the usual readiness 
of the tribes of Athapasean stock, adapted themselves rapidly to 
their new environment, and borrowed many elements of their 
culture from the sedentary Pueblo tribes with which they came in 
contact and portions of which they completely abearbed. The 
Navaho on this theory are believed to have appeared originally 
about the end of the 15th century in northern New Mexico. At 
first an insignificant tribe, they grew gradually, in part by absorption 
of other elements derived from the Rio Grande pueblos, the Zumt, 
the Ute, and the Yuan stock, and in part by incorporation of 
portions of the affiliated Apache, and in this way extended their 
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territory westward farinto Arizona. Goddard 'an the other hand, 
relying more on cultural and linguistic considerations, believes 
that the evidence brought forward by Hodge is inconclusive, and 
that the Apache and Navaho are on the contrary old residents of 
the Southwest, having become completely assimilated to the environ: 
ment ina way impossible if they were recent comers. The migra- 
tion and origin legends regarded by Hodge as in large part really 
historical are thus considered to be almost wholly mythical and to 
have litth or no value as indicating tribal movements. The final 
solution of this problem must await fuller archeological evidence. 
For the small isolated tribe of the Kiowa Apache—whose affiliations 
seem clearly with the northern group—we have distinct traditions 
of their meeting with the Kiowa at the time when these were still 
in Montana, and of their accompanying them itt their southward 
moverients in the Plains. 

The farger problem of the movement of the Athapasean stock 
as a whole has usually been answered by assuming a southerly 
drift by which portions, breaking away from the parent body 
in the north, have wandered southward through the Plains as 
far as New Mexico and Arizona, the Sarsi and Kiowa Apache 
being laggards or remnants left behind. The Pacific group were 
thought to be either portions of these who passed west across the 
Rockies, perhaps down the Columbia, and then from its mouth 
flown the coast as far as California, or else a separate migration 
from the westerly portion of the northern parent stock pussing 
directly south along the Pacific shores, and of which the Washington 
and southern British Columbian fragments represented the lagwareds 
or latest comers. This view has been opposed by Goddard? who 
believes that the exact contrary is not improbable, and suggests 
that a further possibility is that the stock formerly had a continuous 
distribution but has been disrupted by the intrusion of other 
peoples. Until, however, more conclusive proof in favor of a north- 
ward Movement or af a disruption by force is brought forward, 
the theory of a southerly drift seems best to fit the facts. 


Tbk 
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XIT.—INmaxs of Tak Nowra Pacoic Coast 

We may divide the Indians of the north Pacific coast roughly 
into two sections, a northern composed of the Chimmesyan, Skitta- 
getan, and Keluschan stocks, and a southern, mainly represented 
by the Wakeshan and part of the Salishan peoples. Among the 
former the Chimmesyans stand entirely apart, linguistically and 
to a certain extent culturally. They consist of three tribes, the 
Tsimshian on Skeena river, the Niska on Nass river, and the Kitksan 
on the headwaters of both these streams. Although typically a 
coast people their traditions all point to an inland origin, at least 
as far back from the coast as the present territory of the Kitksan. 
The Skittagetan stock, embracing the people more often known 
as Haida, was located on the Queen Charlotte islands, British 
Columbia, and the southern end of Prince of Wales island, Alaska. 
The traditions, both of the Haida themselves and the other Alaskan 
Indians, show that those Haida now on Prince of Wales island 
emigrated to that region sometime in the early part of the eighteenth 
century.! The traditions of the Queen Charlotte Islands Haida 
carry us to the eastern shore of the islands, particularly to the 
northeastern point and to the southern end! The Koluschan 
stock, embracing the Indians usually known as-Tlingit, extended 
over all the coast and islands of the panhandle of Alaska, with the 
exception just indicated, and beyond as far as the mouth of Copper 
river. The traditions of the greater number of their clans point 
tian origin or the Nass river to the south, but that of the K faicke- 
qoan brings them from among the Athapascan tribes on Copper 
river, that of the Nanyaayi points to an origin inland from Taku 
inter, and that of the Qatecadi to the interior along the upper Skeena.’ 
On the other hand several Tlingit clans are now represented among 
the Tahlrun of the upper Skeena by later settlement or internwrriage 
from the coast.’ and the Tagish of Chilkat pass are said to be a 
Tlingit offshoot’ This last statement, however, is probably an 
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error. Within comparatively late histone times the Thngit have 
moved farther west toward Copper river, and have modified an 
Eskimo tribe on Kayak island, the Ugalakmiut, to such an extent 
that these are now indistinguishable from the Tlingit proper, having 
adopted their language as well as their customs.' The Thingtt and 
Haida languages furnizh still further evidence of an inland origin, 
the resemblance between at least Tlingit and Athapascan being 
very marked. 

The Wakashans consist of two branches, the Rwakiutl of Queen 
Charlotte sound and the coast northward to Kitamat, and the 
Nootka of the west coast of Vancouver and the extreme north- 
Western point of Washington. Many of these tribes are divided 
into family groups which trace their origin from an ancestor who 
descended from the sky and settled at such and such a place. As 
village sites are usually to be found at the places indicated it is 
probable that they were in fact formerly occupied by the people in 
question. Nevertheless these sites are all in the same region and 
do not indicate any movement en mtasse from cleewhere.* 

The Salishan tribes: may be divided roughly into the coast 
Salish and the interior Salish, The former were on Georgian 
straits, the Straits of Fuca, Puget sound, and on the outer coasts of 
Washington and Oregon—with the exception of the Columbia 
river entrance, and the northwestern corner of Washington state— 
as far south as Siletz river. Still farther north, on North and South 
Bentinck arm, Dean inlet, and Bellacoola river, was a detached 
body known as the Bellacoola, These seem to have migrated 
from the coast Salish farther south, but along the heads of the 
deep inlets instead of by the outer coast, The interior Satish 
occupied a large part of the lower Frazer valley, including the 
valley of the Thompson, the upper valley of the Columbia, and as 
far east as the headwaters of the Missourt, While no memory 
appears to have teen preserved of movements among these people 
in great bodies; there is reason to believe that the const Salish 
Originally pressed down from the interior, Ar least Hoas is able 
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to say that “both linguistic and archaeological indications ali 
gest that the Salish tribes which now inhabit the coast of the 
Gulf of Georgia separated from the Salish tribes of the interior at 
4 time when both had the simple form of culture thar seems to he 
characteristic of the whole plateau area and of the Mackenzie 
basin.’ ! 

The Chimakuan stock consists, or rather consisted, of but two 
tribes, the Chimakium about Port Townsend, Washington, and the 
Quileute on the northwestern coast of the samestate. It is bellevod 
that a closer study of the Chimakuan language may show some 
connection with Salish, 


RIV: —Tie Kvresxas. 

The Kitunahan stock consisted of the Kutenai tribe only, 
Its historic seat was in southeastern British Columbia along the 
weet flanks of the Rocky mountains, extending also slightly into 
the present Unite states. Chamberlain says regarding the origin 
of these people: “Their traditions suggest that they are’ com- 
mratively modern inteuders into this area from some qiarter to 
the cast of the Rockies, passibly around the headwaters of the 
Saskatchewan.'’* Their language shows same points of resemblance 
with those of the Shoshanean Eroup. 


AV.— Tit Sratarmans ann ton INDtaNs: oF Westren Ogecox 

The Shahaptian area ineluied a considerable territory in the 
vicinity of the Columbia and Snake rivers: in southwestern Idaho, 
southeastern Washington, anil northeastern Oregon. ‘The best 
known of the several tribes compoving the stock was the Nex Percé. 
Very littl: information is available in regard to the early history af 
these tribes, which were first met by Lewis and Clark at the begia- 
ning of the last century, The Nez Pereé themselves seem to have 
been long in their historic habitat; on the other hand the Klikitat 
appear to have beguna movement westward across the Casrades 
not jong before European contact, and to have thus paralleled north 
of the Columbia the movements of the Molala south of it. 
4 Ann. Arch Rep. tng pow3, App, be the Rep of the Minister of Education, Ontarin, 
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A number of amall, apparently independent linguistic stocks 
occupied the western portion of Oregon at the time when it first 
became known to Europeans. These were the Chinookan along 
hoth banks of the Columbia from the Dalles to the sea; the Kala- 
posian in the Willamette valley; the Kusan about Coos bay; the 
Siuslauan and Yakonan just north of these atong the coast; the 
Takelman isolated among Athapascan peoples on the middle 
Umpqua; the Waillatpuan in two separate areas, one along the 
western slope of the Cascades south of the Columina, and one 
southeast of the bend of the Columbia at Wallula; and lastly the 
Lutuamian, who occupied the southem Cascades, mainly en their 
eastern slope, and the basins ot the Klamath lakes. 

For the majority of these, no traditional or other evidence of 
migration is available. Exceptions are in the case of the Molala 
who are said by the Cayuse (the eastern branch) to have separated 
from them, and to have crossed the Cascuceé= toward the west to 
their historic sites: As the two dialects are quite distinet, this 
stparation must have oceurred at an early time. The Klikitat 
and some other Shahaptian tribes also seem to have been pushing 
north and weet.! For rhe Kalapooians there is some evidence of a 
southward tiovement of slight extent, toward Umpqua valley, 


XVI-—Ixmiaxs of CaLirorntia 

The Californian area presents a somewhat troublesome problem. 
Powell divided the languages of the state into twenty-two separate 
stovks, with the result that this region appeared to be linguistically 
one of the most complex in the world. Reeent investigations 
however by Krocber® and one of the authors.and also by Sapir? 
make it very probablt that the many stocks of Powell may: be 
reduced to nine or ten, of which three (Shoshonean, Athapascan, 
and possibly Algonquian) are mainly extra-Californian families, 

Of the newly determined families, the largest is the Penutian, 
occupying a continuous area which may be roughly described as 
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including the whole of the Great Valley together with the coastal 
region south of Sun Francisco to beyond Monterey, This includes 
the former Wintun, Maidu, Miwok, Costanoan, and VYokuts stocks. 
No definite traditions of migration have been found imong any of 
the members of the Penutian family, but on linguistic grounds there 
would seem to be some evidence of a former continuity of the 
Maidu ond Yokuts groups, now separated by the intervening 
Miwok; anc in getieral of a spreading outward from the central 
portion of the state along the courees of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, 

The second lange Californian stock is the Hokan, whose territory 
is much broken-up. [nm the north it comprises the region occupier 
by the Shastan, Chimarikan, and probably the Karok and Yanan 
groups as well. Separated from these and farther south are the 
Pomo, along the coast and in the Const Ranges north of San Fran- 
cisco; the now extinet Esselen on the coast south of Monterey; 
and the Yurnan group of the extreme:south of the state and in 
western Arizona. As in the case of the Péenutian stock, practically 
no traditional evidence is available indicating any Migratory move- 
ments except the slight indications shown by the Yuman branch. 

The area occupied by Yuman tribes comprised southwestern Ari- 
zona, the extreme southern portion of California, and the northern 
portion of the peninsula of Lower California. As in the case of 
most tribes west of the Rockies, there j= little traditional evidence 
of migration. In one or two cases, however, there are some facts 
which may be significant. Thus the Havasupal now living in 
Cataract canyon. (n tributary of the Colorado: just west of the 
Gran] canyon) have traditions af having lived formerly farther 
to the south, along the Little Colorado and upper Verde rivers. 
The Yavapai on the other hand, would seem to have moved from a 
position along the Colorado near the mouth of Bill Williams fork, 
eastward towand central Arizona; A somewhat similar eastward 
movement also occurred in the case of the Maricopa who moved 
during the toth century from a position near the mouth of the 
Gila to one near its middle course. Except for the Havasupai, 
who acquired not a little of the characteristic culture features. of 
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the Pueblo tribes, the general type of Yuman culture is remuinis- 
cent of California, and would suggest an earlier home in that diree- 

The Shastan group shows some indications of 4 southerly move- 
ment, and general considerations—cultural, linguistic, and yeo- 
graphic—make the supposition of a similar tendency for the whole 
stock probable. How far the intrusion of the Athapascans has 
heen responsible for this it is as yet impossible to say; the possibility 
of disruption due to this cause and to the expansion of the Penutian 
stock must certainly be considered, It seems protxble, however, 
that any such movements, both in this case and in that of the 
Penutian stock, must have taken place at a very early period. 

For the other Californian stocks, there is little evidence at hand. 
The Yuki, who are in three separate divisions, two north of and one 
south of the Pomo, show evidence of disruption by the intrusive 
Athapaseans, and of an older separation by which the southern or 
Wappo group were divided from the parent stock, The Washo 
in the region about Lake Tahoe on the eastern border of the state 
show no indications of movement in.any direction, For the Salinan 
and Chumash stocks of the southern coast also there is no tradt- 
tional or other evidence which would show tribal movements, and 
it is probable that they have been for a very long period in occu- 
pancy of the region in which they were found by the eariiest 





SV1IL.—]sptass OF THE SnosHONEAN STOCK 

The Shoshonean tribes stand at present in asomewhat uncertain 
position as regards their linguistic independence, Since the middle 
of the last century! a feeling has been growing that the Shoshonean 
languages should be grouped with the Piman and Nahuan to forma 
larger stock or family, called by Brinton? the Uto-Agtecan, Leaving 
this question aside for the moment, however, the history of the 
Shoshonean branch can be briefly summarized. 

The area covered by tribes of this group at the ume of their 
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earliest contact with Europeans was, with two eXceptions, a con- 
tinuous one, The mass of the people lived-almost wholly within 
the region generally known as the Great Plateau, and. compriser 
southeastern Oregon, southern Idaho, southwestern Montana, 
western Wyoming and Colorado, the whole of Utah and Nevada, 
together with most of California south of the Tehachapi and a 
narrow strip along ite eastern border. The two outlying tnbes 
were the Hopi, whose villages lay in northern Arizona, and the 
Comanche, who ranged over the southern Plains. On a linguistic 
basis! the Shoshonean tribes may be divided into four very unequal 
subdivisions: the Pueblo (comprising the Hopi oily); the Plateau 
(the most important tribes being the Ute, Shoshoni, Comanche, anid 
Paiute); the Kern River; and the Southern California (including 
the Serrano, Gabrielefio, Luiseno, Cahuilla, ete), 

Little has been recorded for any of these tribes, except the 
Hopi and Comanche, in the way of migration traditions. ‘The 
Hopi were of coniplex origin, and-will be considered along with the 
ather Pueblo Indians. The Comanche are linguistically closely 
related to the Shoshoni of Idaho and Wyoming, and there is tradi- 
tional evidence? of their being residents of that section early in the 
(8th century, and that they were driven by other tribes from this 
northern home southward along the western edge of the Plains. 
At this same period, probably, the Shoshoni were forced west across 
the Rockies to their hstorical site. Brinton? and others have held 
that this latter movement indicated a former residence of the whole 
stock in the region between the mountains and the Great Lakes; 
‘incl Powers * supposed the southern California. tribes to be recent 
intruders there from the eastward. There seems, however, to be 
little ground for either of these assumptions, and the evidence, 
both linguistic and cultural, would appear to show that the tribes 
composing the Shoshonean group have been in occupancy of the 
Great Plateau and.of southern California for a very long time. 
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XVILL—Isprass oF THE Pimwan Sroce 

The Piman family holds still, like the Shoshonean, a somewhat 
uncertain position in regard to its linguistic independence, and it is 
probable! that with the Shoshonean and Nahuanit forms merely a 
branch of the larger Uto-Aztecan stock, The larger part of the 
territory occupied by this group lies in northwestern Mexico. in 
the states of Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Durango, with 
extensions still farther south; of the tribes in the United States 
the Pima and Papago are the most important, and occupied in the 
rath century a considerable area in southern Arizona. 

‘The origin tradition of the Pima* refers to the Salt River valley 
as the region where the tribe had its beginning, and states that their 
ancestars moved thence southward to the Gila; much later, under 
the attack of enemies from the east, a portion moved into Mexico 
while others went northward to join the Zuni and Hopi? Other 
traditions refer to an earlier eastern home,’ That the Pima had 
been long settled in the southern portion of Arizona seems indicated 
by the abundant ruins throughout the area, the majority of which, 
including the famous Casa Grande, are attributed to their ancestors," 
The fact that linguistically the Piman languages stand closer to the 
Shoshonean than they do to the Nahuan dialects* and that geo- 
graphically they are intermediate between these two hranches of 
the Uto-Aztecan family, may perhaps be taken as indicating. a 
general southerly drift for the entire great group. More definite 
knowledge of the culture and archeology of northwestern Mexico 
is, however, necessary before any certain conclusions can be reached, 


X1X.—Thsr Poento [xorans 
There is very little information available regarding the migration 
traditions of the Pueblo Indians outside of the Hopi and the 
Zuni. All that we can make out is a widespread belief that the 


' Kroeber, op. clt., p. t64. 
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people had come up from the underworld at some point in the north, 
According to Cushing the Zufi were composed of two clements, an 
¢arlier element, the traditional origin of which was identical with 
that given above, and a Jater element from the west or. southwest! 
According to Dr Fewkes the Hopi were formed by three prehistoric 
immigrations, the first of which, consisting of the Honau or Bear 
people and Kokop or Firewood people, he believes to have come 
from the Rio Grande region, tradition specifying Jemez. Secondly 
came the Snake people from the San Juan region in the porth, who 
settled first on the Little Colorado west of Walp, and finally came 
to Tusayan. The third and last consisted of what is now the 
Patki people who came up from the Gila valley, and were perhaps 
of Piman origin. They were very likely of the same stock as the 
southern immigrants into Zui. Within historic times, éspecially 
since the rebellion of the Pueblos against the Spaniards in 1680, 
several other movements have taken place. Thus the Asa. a Tewa 
people, moved to Zuii and from there again to Hopi, founding the 
Pueblo of Sichomoavi, called “the Zufi town,” About 1710. came the 
Hano people, also of Tewa stock, and founded the pueblo of that 
name where the Tewa language js still preserved. Some Keres 
also came to Hopi, but the bulk of them afterward left and founded 
Sandia. Over and above these great migrations movements of 
small bodies of persons frequently occurred, sometimes perhaps of 
two or three people only, but this served to spread clans from one 
pucblo to another and to increase the complexity throughout. 


A. — CONCLUSION 

Let us now recapitulate briefly. From the data available ir 
appears that the origin of the tribes of several of our stocks may 
be referred back to a swarming ground, usually of rather indefinite 
size but none the less roughly indicated. That for the Muskho- 
feans, including probably some of the smaller southern stocks, 
must be placed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and perhaps the western 
parts of Mississippi and Tennessee, although a few tribes seem to: 
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have come from the region of the Ohio. That for the Iroquoians 
would be along the Ohio. and perhaps farther west, and that of the 
Siouans on the lower Ohio and the country to the north including 
part. at least of Wisconsin. The dispersion area for the Algonquians 
was farther north about the Great Lakes and perhaps also the St 
Lawrenes, and that for the Eskimo about Hudson hay or between it 
and the Mackenzie river. ‘The Caddoan peoples seem to have been 
on the southern plains from earliest times: On the north Pacihe 
coast we have indications that the flow of population has been from 
the interior to the coast. This seems certain in the case of the 
Indians of the Chimmesyan atock and some Tlingit subdivisions, 
Some Tlingit clans, however, have moved from the neighborhood 
of the Nass northward. Looking farther south we find evidence 
that the coast Salish have moved from: the inner side of the coast 
ranges, While a small branch has subsequently passed northward to 
the west of it. “The Athapasean stock in all probability has moved 
southward, sending one arm down the Pacific coast, and a larger 
body presumably through the Plains which reached os far as 
northern Mexico. Most of the stocks of the Great Plateau and of 
Oregon and California show littl: evidence of movement, such 
indications as are present, however, pointing toward the south asa 
rule. The Pueblo Indians appear to have hail a mixed origin, part 
of them coming from the north, part from the south. In general 
there is to be noted a striking contrast between the comparatively 
settled condition of those tribes west of the Rocky mountains, and 
the numerous movements, particularly in later times; of those to 
tho east. 

While we can hope for little more traditional evidence regarding 
the migrations of our Indians the collection of further ethnological 
material of all kinds is bound to cast a flood of light upon the whole 
question of tribal movements. More exact information regarding 
Indian languages will doubtless bring out new resemblances and 
contrasts, some of which will in time be shown to have historic 
value. Again, all of these tribes must be reclassified in accordance 
with the data yielded by physical anthropology a¢ soon as those 
data are sufficiently complete. We already know that this classi- 
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fication will show a very different alignment of tribes; that in some 
cases linguistic stocks will be cut to pieces and in other cases brought 
together. This discomlance, however, far from disturbing us, 
should he weleomed as giving a different angle of approach which 
will probably enrich rather than confuse our conception of aboriginal 


considered will also yield certain valuable results, at least of con- 
firmatory value, but lees is to be expected from this branch of 
ethnology than from the two already considered. (Culture, how- 
ever, as well as physical anthropology, has one great advantage 
over language in that it can be enriched progressively by arche- 
ological investigations long after the living peoples are extinct, and 
there will come a time when the archeological method of approach 
will be the only method remaining. 


AREAS OF AMERICAN CULTURE CHARACTERIZATION 
TENTATIVELY OUTLINED AS AN AID IN THE 
STUDY OF THE ANTIQUITIES! 


By W. H. HOLMES 
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IxTRODUCTION 

San initial step in the description and interpretation. of the 
antiquities of the continent, the archeologist observes the 

tribes of today, their cultural characteristics and environ- 
ments, and acquaints himself with what is known of them. histori- 
cally. He finds that their achievements are greatly diversified 
and that certain forms and states of culture characterize particular 
geographical areas and realizes that environment has had a large 
share in determining the course of the. culture evolution. He 
examines the antiquities and finds that analogous gec¢raphical 
distinctions characterize the material culture of the past and reaches 
the conclusion that the relations of environment to man and culture 


The present paper fe extracted from a werk gow In course of preparation which 
is intened to bring together in comprehensive form the antiquities of the continent; 
it is thu not complete in iteelf, The several arcas are tentatively outliomd to facilitate 
descriptive and comparntive studies of the mutmerre classes of artifacts; anid the 
brie! sketches here presented are Intended to familiarize the reader and atudent with the 
field as 2 whole and with the relative culture etotes ol ite more important aub<diviciona. 
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must play an important part in the prosecution of his researches 
and in the analysis of aboriginal history. | 

In the practical work of museum classification and arrange- 
ment—a work which has served in part to give form to this writing— 
archeological materials are necessarily grouped primarily by conti- 
nents and other natural divisions, and secondarily by political 
divisions, such as-states and territories, Separation by the larger 
natural divisions is always necessary, but separation by ethnic 
areas, or areas of culture characterization, as they are sometimes 
called, is most advantageous: ‘These areas may be large or small 
according to the understanding or the needs of the student. By 
their means he approximates the real or natural grouping of the 
material traces of human achievement and studies to advantage 
culture and culture relationships and the causes of the resemblances 
and differences everywhere met with. The geographical limitations 
of culture units are, as a matter of course, not usually well defined. 
Cultures are bound to overlap and blend along the borders and 
more especially along lines of ready communication. But not- 
withstanding this; certain characteristics of achievement or groups 
at culture traits within each area will be found to separate it from 
ite neighbors and afford effective means of comparison with other 
culture groups. In the present work, keeping in view the arche- 
ological rather than the ethnological evidence, it is convenient to 
recognize eleven areas north of Mexico (pl. xxx), namely: (1) The 
North Atlantic area; (2) The Georgia-Florida area: (3) The Middle 
and Lower Mississippi Valley Region; (4) The Upper Mississippi 
and Lakes Region: (5) The Plains and Rocky Mountaina; (6) The 
Arid Region; (7) The California Area; (8) The Columbin-Fraser 
Area: (9) The Northwest Coast Area: (10) The Arctic Coastal 
Area; (11) The Great Northern-Central Area. ‘To these may be 
added (12) The Hawaiian Islands: and (13) The West Indies. 
These areas are here made as few and simple as possible to avoid 
tno great complexity in conducting comparative studies of | the 
several classes of antiquities. 

The Middle and South American areas, also outlined on the 
broadest possible plan, are as follows: (1) Northern Mexico; (2) 
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Middle Mexico; (3) Southern Mexico; (4) The Maya Provinces; 
(5) The Central Amencan or Isthmian Region: (6) The North 
Andean-Pacific Area; (7) The Middle Andean Pacific or Incan 
Area; (8) The South Andean-Pacific or Chilean Area; (9) The 
Amazon Delta Area: (10) Primitive South Ameriwa, Northern 
Division; (11) Primitive Seuth America, Southern Division. 
Detailed study of the antiquities and history of these vast regions 
might profit even in the mitial stages of research work by further 
subdivision of the areas, but in the present restricted state of our 
knowledge this would not prove greatly advantageous, as it would 
prolong the summary review here contemplated without an equiva- 
lent in useful results. 

These areas in all cases are based on the clearly manifested 
phases of their culture content. Tn some areas evidence has been 
reported of early cultures radically distinet from the type adopted 
as characteristic of the areas, and ancestral forms grading into the 
later and into the historic forms are thought to have been recognized. 
In these particular branches of the research, however, haste must 
be made slowly as the utmost acumen of the student is-called for in 
making areal and chronological discriminations. It is anticipated, 
however, since the period of occupancy of the continent must have 
been of long duration, that not only early but more elementary cul- 
tures may in good time be identified, 

Within the region north of Mexico the culture of the most 
advanced communities rises high in the scale of barbarian achieve- 
ment—a status characterized by an artificial basis of subsistence, 
sedentary life, successful agriculture, and extensive town building, 
yet still far below the culture level of glyphic writing reached by the 
mare advanced tribes of Middle America, Pictographic records 
carved on stone, engraved or painted on bark, and painted on 
surfaces of many kinds, were almost entirely pictorial or graphic, 
slight advance having been made in the use of purely conventional 
characters, save as separate symbols or as ornamental designs. The 
lowest stage ranges well down in savagery where art im stone in its 
rudimentary forme liad barely obrined a sure foothold, aa with 
the Seri and other Lower Californiatis, 
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In Middle and especially in South America the culture con- 
trasts are even greater, and nations standing upon the very thresh- 
hold of civilization, with arts, industries, and institutions high!y 
developed, are in close juxtaposition with utterly savage tribes to 
which even clothing and stable dwellings are practically unknown. 
With the exception of a limited group at the mouth of the Amazon, 
the more advanced cultures were confined to the west coast and 
the Andean plateaus, where forests are rare and deserts common, 
while the primitive status was and is yet found in places throughout 
the vast forest regions of the eastern:slope of the Andes and the 
Orinoco-Amazon region, in the broad pampas of Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Argentina, and on the entire Atlantic coastal border from 
Panama to Tierra del Fuego, excepting always the limited areas 
abour the delta of the Amazon, 

These differences in culture status appear to be due to a complex 
of causes not readily analyzed. Whatsoever the nature of the 
molding agencies, they have acted to diversify, differentiate, and 
individualize cultures in a most pronounced manner throughout the 
two Americas, and the results, as suggested by a study of the 
several areas, are among the most striking and scientifically im- 
portant features of our aboriginal ethriology. 

The following sketches do not assume to approximate complete 
presentation of the cultural remains of the several areas; they are 
merely intended to cultivate familiarity with the vast field as a 
whole and to lay out its great features tentatively as an aid in 
describing and comparing the antiquities and the cultures they 
represent, It is by no means assumed that the culture phenomena 
of any consiclerable area are uniform throughout. There may be 
much diversity, possibly great complexity of conditions. There 
may be a number of somewhat independent centers of development 
of nearly equal importance, or a single center may have spread its 
influence over a wide area. The mapping of the cultures will, in 
the end, take forms that cannot now be foreseen. When all avail- 
able relics of antiquity have been considered and their history and 
distribution recorded, discussion of the culture complex may be 
taken up to advantage, and, enforced by the somatic evidence and 
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illumined by the researches of ethnology, may round out the history 
of man in America with gratifying fullness. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 

The north Atlantic characterization area, as outlined for present 
purposes, extends from Newfoundland and the St Lawrence valley 
on the north to Georgia on the south. It includes eastern Canada, 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and large 
portions of Virginia, West Virginia, and the Carolinas, It is a 
region of splendid forests, rugged highlands, charming valleys, and 
4 diversified coast line indented by many tidewater inlets, and the 
aborigines, largely of the Algonquian, Iroquoian, and Siowan stocks, 
were primarily hunters and fishers, although agriculture was 
practised successfully in many of the fertile valleys: The native 
culture of both colonial and precolonial times, so far as known, 
though varying with the widely distributed centers of habitation, 
was quite uniform in grade and general characteristics. It is well 
differentiated from that of the south and middle west, but passes 
with no abrupt change into that of the upper lakes and the great 
interior region of the north. The changes from north to south 
were due in large measure to differences in food resources and 
the influence of neighboring cultures. 

The use of stone in building was practically unknown, the 
dwellings being constructed of bark and mats, and stockades were 
relied upon for village defense. Burial mounds and other carth- 
works in the area are rare or insignificant in size, save where the 
influence of the Mississippi valley culture was felt along the western 
border, but the shores are lined with. shell-heaps often of great 
extent. Methods of burial were primitive and considerably varied, 
and the graves yield many examples of the simple artifacts em- 
ployed by the people: Numerous caves and rock-shelters were 
occupied for dwelling and burial. 

The ceramic art was in asomewhat rudimentary stage, although 
considerable skill and taste were displayed by the Iroquois in the 
mantifacture of culinary utensils and tobaceo pipes of clay. The 
vessels are round-bodied and often conical beneath, adapted thus 
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to earthen floors, and were decorated with incised lines forming 
simple geometric figures, with fabric or cord impressions, and often, 
among the Iroquois, with crude figures in relief, The tobacco pipes 
of this people are varied in form antl elaborately embellished with 
modeled lite forms. The Virginia clay pipe with long stem and 
upturned bowl, carried to England by the early colonists along with 
the first tehacco, gave form to the common clay pipe which pre- 
vails even today in the English-speaking world. 

OF implements of pecked and polished stone, the grooved ax, 
celt-hatchet, chisel, pick, gouge-adz, mortar, pestle, slate knife, 
slate spearhead, and hammerstone are present in large mumbers, 
and articles of faith and ornament include bannerstenes,. bird- 
shaped stones, plummets, tubes, pierced gorgets, etc. Chipped 
implements of all ordinary types are well made and plentiful, as 
are also shell beads, pins, and pendent ornaments. The engraved 
eonch-shell gorgets of Virginia and the Carolinas are of particular 
interest, but it is probable that these should be regarded as cuiture 
intrusions from the west, 

The tribes of this region surpassed their neighbors in the manu 
facture of a few varieties of artifacts only; their gouge-adz takes 
first rank among implements of this general class. Within the 
area, there are a number of local features of particular interest, 
some of which are due to the occurrence of mineral deposits of 
exceptional character, while others are due to ethnical conditions 
not at present fully determined. Maine has furnished a group 
of relics of exceptional character, most noteworthy of which are 
certain long, slender celts and gouge-adzes, and ground and 
polished lance-heads, discovered and described by Willoughby and 
tentatively ascribed by him to some pre-Algonquian people. The 
oceurrence of req oxides with the burials has led to the use of the 
designation the Red Paint people." The resemblance of the lance- 
heads to those of the Eskimo and even to those of northern Europe 
aml Asia ismoted. The occurrence itt New England and the eastern 
Lakes region of examples of the ground spearhead and the broad- 
bladed slate knife, the woman's knife of the Arctic, is also worthy 
of remark. 
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Deposits of soapstone occur throughout nearly all the. states 
from Massachusetts. to Georgia and were extensively worked by 
the aborigines for the manufacture of cooking utensils, tobacco 
pipes, and articles of ornament, and the stone pick-axes and chisels 
used in cutting out and shaping these articles constitute a unique 
feature in American archeology. Mica was mined extensively. in 
Virginia and North Carolina, and quarries of argillite, jasper, and 
thyolite are found in Pennsylvania, and of quartz and quartzite 
bowlder deposits in the District of Columbia: From the materials 
obtained in these quarries and from other widely distributed 
sources of supply vast numbers of chipped implements were maile, 
as would be expected with a forest people devoted to war and the 
chase. It is stated that a single collector amassed, largely within 
the limits of a single county in South Carolina, twenty bushels of 
arrowheads. The coarse grain and refractory nature of most of 
the materials, however, tendered impossible the refined work 
which was produced in the areas to the west. Deposits or caches 
of large chipped blades, mostly of the narrow oblong type. have 
been found at many points throughout the area. The spear was 
not in general use on the arrival of the whites, the bow and arrow, 
the tomahawk (celt-hatcher), and club being the principal weapons. 
Dugout canoes and canoes of bark were in use, and occasional 
examples of the former have been uncovered in recent years. Petro- 
glyphs of primitive type are found in all sections. The most noted 
example is that of Dighton Rock, Massachusetts, which has greatly 
puzzled antiquaries and has been the subject of much controversy. 

Relics of stone and bone, believed to have had their origin in 
glacial and early post-glacial times, have been collected in the 
Delaware valley and elsewhere, but geologists are not yet agreed 
as tou the exact age of the formations with which most of the objects 
aré said to be associated. These artifacts are not specifically 
different from those of the Indian tribes, and whether they repre- 
sent an earlier and a distinct culture from that of the remains of 
the region generally seems to be an open question. The possi- 
bilities are that, howsoever ancient the older traces may be, they 
represent continuous occupancy of the area by the same or related 
tribal groups. | 
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A few remnants of the original tribes, mostly of mixed blood, 
still live within the more casterly and southerly states, while a 
considerable body of the Iroquois remaitis in the valley of the St 
Lawrence, That the tribes of this great region should have re- 
mained always in a state of culture so primitive while other areas 
witnessed advancement must be attributed in large part to the 
forest environment. In both physical and intellectual attributes 
they had few superiors on the continent. 

Explorations have been conducted in this area by numerous 
students, prominent among whom are Kain in New Brunswick; 
Boyle and Laidlaw in Canada; Willoughby, Putnam, Cushing, 
MeGuire, and Moorehead in Maine; Putnam and Chase in Massa- 
chusetts; Perkins in Vermont; Haldeman, Mercer, Holmes, and Wren 
in Pennsylvania: aga and Harrington in New York: Rau, 
Abbott, and Volk in New Jersey; McGuire, Holmes, Fowke, 
Dinwiddie, Kengla, Risnalds, and Proudfit in the District of 
Columbia and Virginia; Thomas, Holmes, and Bushnell in the 
Carolinas. 

Early observers embodying in their works Important data re- 
garding the aborigines of the region are White of the Roanoke 
colony, Smith, Strachey, and Hariot of the Virginia colony, Burk, 
Beverley, Jefferson, Heckewelder, Kalm, Holm, Lawson, Adair, 
Bartram, and others. 


THE GHORTIA-FLORIDA ABRA 


This area includes the Florida peninsula and part of southern 
Ceorgia. The aboriginal oecupants, so far as known historically, 
were mainly of the Muskhogean and ‘Timuquan stocks,.a rem- 
nant of the former only, the Seminole, remaining in the peninsula 
toxlay; and since the antiquities show no radical diversity of char- 
acteristics they may safely be assigned, in large pert at least, to the 
ancestors of these groups: A colony of Cuban Arawak is said to 
have settled on the west coast of Florida in comparatively recent 
times, but no very distinctive traces of their presence have been 
observed, The early literature of the region, summarized by 
Brinton in Notes an the Floridian Peninsula, supplies many inter- 
esting details of the vanished peoples. 
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The antiquities of the area are somewhat distinctly set off from 
these of the North Atlantic area, but graduate almost imperceptibly 
into those of the Gulf states to the west and the great Mississippi 
valley area on the northwest. 

Shell-heaps, often of remarkable extent, occur along the. Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, and on the river banks and lake shores, Some of 
these remain as originally deposited, while others have been more 
or less remodeled for purposes of dwelling, observation, or defense. 
Burial mounds, principally of earth and sand, are very numerous, 
The houses, built of poles and thatch, arranged oftet in circular 
village groups and surrounded by palisades, have left but meager 
traces. Communal houses mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca were so 
large that they “could contain more than 300 persons.” The 
‘searches of Cushing demonstrated the fact that pile dwellings 
were in use along the Gulf coast, and also that canals and “water 
courts" were dug to accommodate the canoes of the villagers. 
Agriculture was practised in favorable localities, as recorded by 
the early explorers. 

Knowledge of the native culture is obtained largely through a 
study of the contents of the burial mounds and shell-heaps, and 
more especially through a study of the earthenware, which is very 
plentiful and presents numerous features of interest. The forms 
were often pleasing, and in the west life forms were modeled with 
considerable skill. ‘The figured stamp or paddie was employed in 
decorating the surfaces in the east and north, while engraved and 
indented designs are most common in the west. Curvilinear 
designs and peculiarly conventionalized life forms prevail, and some 
of these are thought to suggest Middle American influence. The 
use of color was elementary. Owing to the meagerness of sculptural 
remains pottery takes the place in large measure of stone art as a 
means of determining the culture status of the people. 

The remarkable finds of Cushing m an ancient village site on 
Key Marco which, through the accidental inclusion of articles of 
wool, bone, and shell in deposits of muck in-an old canal bed, 
give tis a most instructive and interesting glimpse of the Gulf 
coast culture of which otherwise we should have remained in almost 
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total ignorance. The ceremonial masks, figurines, implements, 
and other carvings in wood, and the conventional and highly 
symbolic embellishments in. color indicate a degree of artistic 
accomplishment not suggested by the few articles of stone and 
pottery found in the same connection or, for that matter, elsewhere 
in the south or west. That artistic development of such pro- 
nounced characteristics should be possible, practically without the 
aid of stone, is a matter of much interest to the student of culture 
history. Itis probable that the culture was exotic in some measure. 
Implements of shell and sharks’ teeth appear to have been the 
main reliance of the craftsmen of the keys: 

Flint occurs im association with the extensive limestone forma- 
tions of Georgia and northern central Florida, and was utilized by 
the natives in the manufacture of chipped implements of all. the 
usual varieties; their abundance in Georgia is phenomenal. Vati- 
eties of stone usually employed in the manufacture of pecked- 
ground implements do not occur in the area, and implements: of 
this type are comparatively rare with the exception of the celt 
which is found in large numbers in mounds and graves and on 
village sites; the grooved ax is of rare occurrence, a noteworthy 
circumstance since it is observed that this implement is abundant 
in the nerthern portions of most of the Gulf states and in intimate 
association with the celt. Moore's great collection of relics from 
the peninsular region includes hundreds of celts but not a single 
typical or fully specialized grooved ax. It is observed that while 
the celt is found in great numbers in the adjacent West Indies, the 
grooved ax does not occur there, the ax of the islands being of a 
totally distinct type. It is further observed that the celts of the 
Florida region approximate more closely those of the West Indies 
than do these of any of the more northerly districts, suggesting 
intrusion from that direction. An examination of the material of 
which they are made may serve to throw needed light wpon their 
history, 

Mortars and pestles ef stone are of rare occurrence. Wood 
Was in common use for these utensils, and examples of mortars and 
pestles,as well as dishes, stools, masks,and figurines, of this material, 
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exceedingly well made, were recovered by Cushing from the canal 
muck at Key Marco, 

Numerous ornaments of gold and silver have been found in the 
peninsula. It is quite possible that some of the more elaborate 
nieces reachett the peninsula from Mexico or Central America 
subsequent to the Columbian discovery, but that the native metal 
workers were highly skilled is amply shown by numerous examples 
of the overlaying of wooden ornaments and objects of bone with 
sheet copper and by certain plates of sheet copper collected by 
Moore which display symbolic devices executed repoussé fashion 
with much precision. 

Burial places and mounds yield a rich harvest of relics. A 
feature peculiar to the peninsula is the inhumation with the dead 
of great numbers of crudely shaped objects of baked clay, vessels 
of fanciful shapes, and rude images of creatures and things real 
and fanciful, manifestly intended for no other purpose than as 
mortuary offerings. Urn burial, common in Georgia, wis rare on 
the peninsula. 

Decided relationships with the culture of Yucatan and the 
West Indies have been looked for in vain, yet certain analogies 
more or less pronounced do occur in pottery forms atid decoration, 
in implements of stone and wood, and in the treatment of metals. 
The relationships are not intimate, but a glance at the general 
facies of the antiquities leaves the impression of trans-Caribbean 
kinship, which fades out as we penetrate the interior. A suggestion 
of cultural connection with South America is found in the frequent 
occurrence in this and other Gulf states of a perforated hoc-shaped 
stone implement which carrésponds closely with a type of ax 
prevalent in South America.. It is believed to have had only a 
ceremonial use north of the Gull. 

There has been some discussion of certain supposed evidences 
of the geological antiquity of man in Florida based on the discovery 
of human skeletal remains, apparently fossilited, embedded in 
geological formations in the western part of the stare, but it has 
been shown that the age of these deposits is recent, the appearance 
of petrifaction being due to the coating and infiltration of cal- 
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carrots and ferruginous matter present in solution in percolating 
waters. The most remarkable evidence of age ts that furnished by 
the shell deposits, which are of great depth and horizontal extent 
and include varieties of shells not now prevalent on the coasts, 

The supertority of the culture of this area over that of the 
North Atlantic region is manifest, especially in skill in the potter's 
art and in the manipulation of metals. On the whole, considering 
all branches, the material culture of typical centers differs but 
slightly in state of advancement from that of corresponding centers 
in the Mississippi valley, In some respects it is decidedly inferior 
to thet of the more advanced culture centers of the West Indies. 

The leading explorers of the antiquities of the Georgia-Florids 
areca are: Brinton, Wyman, Webb, C, C. Jones, Bartram, Cushing, 
Moore. 

THE MIDOLA AND LOWER MISSISSIPPI: VALLEY AREA 

The very extensive interior region, which comprises the middle 
and lower portions of the Mississippi valley with much outlying 
territory, was the seat of a remarkable group of peoples whose 
culture, all things considered, stands higher than that of any other 
characterization area north of Middle Mexico, ‘This culture was 
characterized by well established sedentary life, extensive practice 
of agricultural pursuits, and construction of permanent works— 
domiciliary, religious, civic, defensive, and mortuary, of great 
magnitude and much diversity of form. The people, some Hf not 
all of whom were mound builders, were of numerous. linguistic 
stocks, principal among which were the Siouan, Algonquian, 
Iroquoian,- Muskhogean, Tunican, Chitimachan, and Caddvan: 
and these historic peoples, remnants of which are still found within 
the area, were doubtless preceded by other groups not of a distinct 
race but_probably of the same or related linguistic families. This 
view, in recent years, has gradually taken the place of the early 
assumption that the mound culture belonged to a people of high 
cultural attainments who had been succeeded by the Indian tribes. 
That mound building continued down to the period of European 
occupancy 1s a well established fact, and many of the burial mounds 
contain:as original inclusions articles of European make. 
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Traces attributed to very early occupants of the area have been 
reported from time to time, e:pecially the osseous remains of man 
found in association with remains of the mastodon and mammoth. 
In nearly every instance, however, subsequent observations have 
thrown serious doubt upon the authenticity of the original assoct- 
ation. A human skeleton, found recently embedded in terrace 
deposita near Lansing, Kansas, is assigned by some authorities to 
the Iowan phase of the glacial period, while others regard the 
inclusion as more recent. Certain relics of stone, attributed to 
glacial times, have been found in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
and these await fuller investigation. Numerous crania of primitive 
and claims to geological antiquity have been promulgated, but 
Hrdli¢ka has shown that this type occurs among the modern.tribes 
of the area, The region abounds in caverns, and many of these 
contain traces of eceuparicy, but none so far examined seems-to 
include in their floor deposits remains of other than the well-known 
culture products of the Indian tribes. 

Unfortunately for the antiquarian of today the peoples of this 
area did not construct their buildings of durable materials, and 
nothing is left to us of their architectural achievements save such 
works as employed earth and loosely laid stones. These works are 
now mere unshapely mounds and embankments. The tuildings 
of the Natchez and other tribes of the south have been described by 
early writers, though imperfectly. The walls were often of wattle- 
work faced with plaster, and the roofs were of bark and thatch. 
Little thar ta specific-can be ascertained regarding the character of 
the buildings which must have crowned such great mounds as those 
of Cahokia und Etowah, or as were associate! with such remarkable 
works as those of Maretta, Newark, and Fort Ancient. Stockades 
often supplemented the embankments in defensive works and 
served to protect the villages from intrudém. Modes of burial 
within the area were extremely varied, and a vast body of the 
minor works of the people were deposited as offerings with the 
dead in ordinary cemeteries, in stone graves of several types, and in 
earth and stone mounds: Shell-heaps, composed mainly of mussel 
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shells, border the rivers in some sections. They contain relics of 
art of the varieties prevalent in the respective localities. 

The lithic arts were wonderfully diversified and in some respects 
highly developed. Sculpture of the human figure had, however, 
made but slight advance, save in connection with the carved tobacco 
pipes where much skill is shown, The mineral resources, in which 
the region is extremely nich, were well exploited and extensively 
utilized: Stone was employed in a limited way in building walls 
and fortifications and in the construction of graves, and desirable 
varieties were quarried on a large scale for the manufacture of 
implements, utensils, and objects of faith, ceremony, and ormarnent- 
Heavily bedded chert deposits were worked in Ohio, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Georgia, and Missouri; nodular cherts in Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee; and hematite ore for imple- 
ments and ochre for paint in Missouri. The ice sheets of the 
glacial period brought down vast bedies of detritus from the far 
north, filled with fragments and rounded masses of granitic and 
other durable rocks which were utilized by the inhabitants of the 
region. Copper from the Lake Superior mines had taken an im- 
portant place in the arts and much skill was shown In its manipu- 
lation by maleating processes, The tribes of the middle region, 
the greatest of the mound builders, mined mica in western North 
Carolina, and the evidences of their operations are of astonishing 
magnitude. 

As a result af the mineral riches of the area, the range of lithic 
-artifacts is greater than in any other region north of the valley of 
Mexieo. By the fracture processes vast mumbers of cutting, 
scraping, boring, piercing, digging, and hammering implements 
were manufactured. ‘The sword-like blades of Tennessee approach 
the highest place among American chipped products, and the 
agricultural implements of the [inois region constitute a unique 
and remarkable class without parallel in any country. 

The large class of implements and other articles shaped by 
pecking and grinding processes, often as secondary to chipping, is 
of great archeological interest. The grooved axes, celts, adies, 
and chisels are of superior make, and the discoidal chunkey stones, 
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tobacco pipes, bannerstones, and other objects of faith and orna- 
ment are rémarkable for their perfection of form and high degree 
of finish. 

Among the specially noteworthy features of the area are the 
caches or hoards of stone implements employed as mortuary 
offerings. Perhaps the most remarkable of these hoards is a deposit 
of many hundreds of obsidian implements found in an Ohio mound: 
the beautifully made impleménts are of unique shapes and were not 
designed for use, but as offerings merely. They had been trans- 
ported from unknown sources in the Rocky mountains a thousand 
miles away, or from California or Mexico. <A single deposit in a 
mound at Hopewell, Ohio, contained upward of S000 well-made 
disks of flint of large size. There are also the hematite objects of 
the central districts; the pigment palettes of Alabama; the engraved 
shells, and the sculptured utensils and idols of the middle districts; 
the skilfully executed iniplements and ornaments of copper; and 
the remarkable and very puzzling repoussé figures in sheet copper 
obtained from mounds in Georgia and [linois. Among the most 
noteworthy examples of the handiwork of the mound-building 
peoples are certain relics obtained by Putnam from the Turner 
group of mounds in Ohio. 

Some of the tribes were excellent potters, and the elaborately 
painted vases and effigy vessels of the middle Mississippi region 
and the scroll decorated vessels of the lower Mississippi and Gulf 
coast evince excellent taste and creat skill, falling short, however, 
of the achievements of the ancient tribes of the arid region in some 
important redpects. The stamp decorated ware of the south 
Appalachian region Is of much interest. 

It is observed that the culture of this area in certain of its 
typical phases extends down to the Atlantic in Georgia, blending 
with that of the Florida area and to the Gulf in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas. [t has much in common with the 
culture of the upper Mississippi and Great Lakes region, and grades 
somewhat abruptly into the culture of neighboring areas on the 
‘ast and west, Although presenting a certain degree of homo 
geneity throughout, this area is by no means a simple culture unit. 
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There are a dozen or more somewhat Jocalized centers of devclop- 
ment and differentiation, no one of which could in the present state 
of our knowledge be safely selected as a type for the entire aren, 
Aside from the more typical forma of culture there are limited 
areas in which very primitive conditions seem to have prevailed 
down to the coming of the whites. There are some indications of 
culture relations with Mexico; among these are similarities in the 
arts as in certain sculptured figures and engraved designs on shell 
ornaments and pottery, but as a whole the cultures stand well apart. 
This area has been the field of extensive though somewhat 
scattered research. Some of the more important explorations are 
those of Tomlinson, Squier and Davis, Farce, Putnam, Moorehead, 
Mills, Fowke, Thomas and his assistants, Phillips, Thruston, 
Moore, Jones, Peet, Whittlesey, Maclean, Holmes, and Metz. 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI AND GREAT LAKES AREA 

The upper Mississippi and Great Lakes region is mot very 
sharply differentiated from the neighboring areas either in its 
aboriginal inhabitants or its culture, ancient or modern, The 
historical tribes are of the Algonquian: and Siouan stocks, and 
Important communities of the former are still found within the 
arta. The ancient culture is about on a par with that on the 
east and in some respects is inferior to that on the south. Hunting, 
fishing, and seed gathering were the leading avocations of the 
people, but agriculture was practised in favorable localities and the 
secalled garden beds of Michigan are among the most novel 
features of our northern archeclogy. Burial mounds of ordinary 
forms are widely distributed] and monumental features of unique 
type abound. The latter include groups and chains of earthworks 
in formal and puzzling arrangements, and numerous animal-ahaped 
mounds, confined largely to Wisconsin, and supposed to have had 
some important sacerdotal function. 

The area has within its borders two features of exceptional 
interest: the ancient copper mines of the Lake Superior region and 
the catlinite or red pipestone quarries of southwestern Minnesota. 
The sites of the copper mines wre marked by extensive pittings 
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made in exposing the copper-bearing rocks and breaking them up 
to release the masses of native copper. This work was accom- 
plished mainly with heavy bowlder hammers obtained from the 
lake shores and by the aid of fre. Thousands of these hammers 
are found in anc about the old pits, occasional specimens being 
grooved for halting. The copper was worked up into implements, 
armaments, and objects of faith of great variery which are found, 
especially associated with bunals, throughout the United States. 
The implements employed in quarrying the pipestone were tough 
fragments of quartzite rock, roughly shaped for the purpose. The 
old excavations extend along the narrow outcrop for nearly a mile 
across the smooth surface af the prairie. The articles mace from 
the cathnite were tobacco pipes, ceremonial objects, and orna- 
ments, and these were distributed and used as was the copper over 
# large part of the area now known as eastern United States. 

The stone utensils of the area comprise rude mortars and pestles, 
the latter of the evlindrical type, and the pecked and ground imple- 
ments include grooved axes, celts, adz blades—tarely of gouge 
shape—tobaceo pipes, tubes, and the usual range of ceremonial and 
talismanic objects. The fluted ax and the faceted celt are peculiar 
to the area. Deposits of flint were worked in many places and 
chipped implements of usual types are exceedingly plentiful. 

Quartz veins were worked at an early period about the Little 
Falls of the Mississippi, and crudely chipped artifacts are found 
in flood-plain deposits of the vicinity which are regarded by some 
geologists as having been laid down during the closing stages of 
the glacial period. 

The pottery of the area is of distinctive types and generally 
more primitive in make than the ware of the south. In some 
sections the pots are carefully finished and decorated with incised 
and indented figures, but painted specimens are rare. 

A most noteworthy feature of the region is the manufacture in 
recent years of many false antiquities of peculiar type, purporting 
to represent early occupancy of the country by Old Workd peoples, 

Explorations have been conducted within the area by Cailin, 
Latham, Winehell, Brower, Brown, Hamilton, Phillips, Smith, 
Holmes, and many others. 
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THE GHEAT PLAINS ANT ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 

Traces of the typical culture of the agricultural mound-building 
peoples of the Mississippi valley fade out gradually as we traverse 
the great plains which extend westward to the Rocky mountains. 
The region generally is not well suited to primitive agriculture, and, 
abounding in game, it encouraged a nomadic rather thana sedentary 
life, although several stocks—Siouan, Algonquian, Caddoan, Atha- 
pascan, Shoshonean, Kiowan, and others—claimed and perma- 
nenthy occupied somewhat definite areas. Agriculture was prac- 
tised ina limited way in some of the more easterly valleys. There 
were no buildings that could be called permanent, although many 
hut rings, house depressions, and small mounds, the last being the 
remains of earth lodges, occur on the old village sites, and burial 
mounds are not of infrequent occurrence in some of the principal 
valleys. The dwellings of the lesa sedentary tribes were made of 
the dressed skins of animals, especially the buffalo, which overran 
the region im vast herds. 

Quarries of flint with associated sites of manufacture are found 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas, and of quartzite and soapstone 
in Wyoming. Obsidian Is plentiful in the Yellowstone park and 
in the upper valleys of the Snake river, and was much used locally, 
The obsidian implements found occasionally in the eastern states 
may have come from this region. The population was sparse, the 
activities restricted, and as a consequence the varieties of well 
specialized artifacts were limited in number. The more essential 
stone implements of the hunter tribes, the projectile points, knives, 
scrapers, hammers, and club-heads, are very generally distributed, 
while other forms are comparatively rare. An implement of much 
importance to the hunter tribes was the heavy grooved hammer 0 
useful in killing and breaking the bones of large game, in driving 
stakes, and in pounding seeds and pemmican. It is probably the 
most typical and characteristic of the stone implements of the 
plains and mountains of the middle region, A powerful weapon 
was a hafted hammer, probably of somewhat recent introduction, 
called pogameggan by some of the tribes. These two hammers 
were the principal articles of the pecked-ground variety of the 
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region, although implements of other classes and even objects 
devoted to sacred and ceremonial use occur here and there in the 
valleys, ‘Similar lithic conditions prevail in the mountains and 
valleys north of the arid region, west to the Sierm Nevarla and 
indefinitely toward the north. There are some traces of the spread 
of the characteristic implements of the and region, especially the 
metate and muller, toward the north beyond Salt Lake and to the 
east over the great plains even as far as the Ozarks, and there isa 
noticeable overilow of the types of artifacts characterizing the 
middle Pacific slope into the upper valley of the Missouri, Among 
these latter objects are straight, tubular stone tobacco pipes and 
paddleshaped stone clubs.. These intrusions are probably duc to 
the Shahaptian stock, whose habitat extended from Oregon and 
Washington well over into the valley of the Missouri. Two 
remarkable discoveries within the region are a deposit of nearly a 
thousand flint implements obtained from a sulphur spring: at 
Afton, Oklahoma, and ‘a cache of thousands of arrowheads in Dela- 
ware county, Oklahoma. Large areas along the eastern border of 
the plains that were formerly occupied by sedentary, mound-building 
peoples, had become, through the invasion of the buffalo, the hunting 
grounds of the so-called wild tribes. Pottery, the safest index of 
the stable status of a people, is somewhat rare in the area save in 
the more easterly valleys, and where found it is of the simplest culi- 

Collections from this great area are comparatively limited, and 
large tracts of the territory have received almost no attention on 
the part of archeologists. | 

Claims to great antiquity in this grand division are based on 
reported finds of stone implements associated with fossil mammal 
remains in the loess formations, on a simall hgurine of haked clay 
known as the Nampa image found in Idaho, and on an obsidian 
blade from Nevada. It is a most remarkable fact that the image 
which is assigned tentatively to the Tertiary or early Quaternary, 
is probably the most mature example of modeled human figurine 
yet found west of the Missouri. 

Naturally the antiquities on the southwest border affiliate in 
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numerous features with the art of the Pueblo region and in the Far 
West with the remains of the California and Columbia-Fraser areas, 
but the general state of culture has been everywhere about the 
same and closely akin to that of the historic and the present time in 
the same area, 

The principal ecientiie explorations of the region are those of 
Dorsey, Smith, Holmes, Norris, Brower, Winchell, Montgomery, 
Leidy, McGee, 

THE ARID EEGTON 

This area includes New Mexico and Arizona, and portions of 
Utah, Colorado, Nevaca,-and Texas. ft is in the main a region 
of plateaus, canyons, and cliffs: of limited fertile areas bordering 
stream courses, and broad stretches of arid semi-dlesert. Con- 
trasting: thus strongly with neighboring areas, it has induced -a 
culture peculiarly its own, The cliffs abound in caves and deep 
recesses well adapted for habitation, and the improvement of these 
for dwelling probably led to the intelligent use of atone in building, 
with the result that the building arta were more highly developed 
than in any other section north of middle Mexico, 

That the region has been occupied for a long period is amply 
attested by the occurrence of great numbers of ruins of substantial 
structures, clif-<iwellings, ancl plateau and lowland pueblos scattered 
broadcast over the terrivory. Reservoirs and extensive traces of 
irrigating canals attest the enterprise of the people. That the 
present town-building tribes are the descendants of the ancient 
peanles is indicated by tradition, by skeletal evidence, and by 
material culture, The past connects with the present without 
perceptible break, and the implements and utensils of today are, 
save for the intrusive elements of white civilization, the imple- 
ments-and utensils of the past. The town-building peoples belong 
to a number of linguistic stocks,—Shoshonean, Zufian, Tanoan, 
Keresan, Piman, and Yuman,—and aside from these a number of 
nan-townbuilding tribes occupy the region,—the Ute, Patute, 
Navaho, and Apache,—the range of whose lithic arts is quite 
limited, agreeing somewhat closely with that of the hunter tribes 
of the plains and mountains, 
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Four types of dwellings are noted: concrete, as in the Casa 
Grande ruins in Arizona; adobe bricks, as in parts of New Mexico 
and Arizona: masonry, throughout the region; ancl excavated, aa in 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, The cliff<lwellings are of 
great interest and are single houses, small groups, and, in cases, 
villages capable of accommodating hundreds of peaple, Generally 
they oceupy picturesque and almost inaccessible niches in the 
canyon walls. The plateau and cliff sites were often selected with 
a view to defense, and the lowland pueblos were practically forti- 
fications. The outer walls were unbroken save by asingle doorway, 
while entrance to the dwellings generally was from the inner court 
by way of the roofs of the first story. In many places steep ascents 
and narrow passes wert defended by low walls of rode masonry, 
and it is assumed that the round and square towers found in some 
atctions were designed for observation and defense, 

Aside from the buildings and excavated dwellings, other features 
of the lithic art of the region, although distinctive, are in no case 
markedly superior to corresponding features of neighboring areas, 
Nearly all implement types are in present use or have been in 
recent use by the tribes, and the practice of gathering and using 
stone implements from the ancieut sites has been so general that the 
old and the new are not separable, and references of implements or 
other relics of art.to particular tribes, ruin groups, or districts must 
be made with caution. The mealing stones, especially the metate 
and the muller, though plain slabs or shallow troughs, are well 
made, and the numerous small mortars and pigment plates are 
sometimes carved to represent serpents, binds, and other animal 
forms. The carving of animal fetishes is a noteworthy feature, 
particularly of the modern art, but the work is net of a high order 
of merit. Attempts at representing the human form are exceedingly 
crude. ‘The most atibitious sculptural effort of the region is ex- 
emplihed in the figures of two crouching mountain lions worked 
out life-size in the rock in place near Cochiti in the Rio Grande 
valley, but these figures have been so mutilated that it is difficult 
to determine their original merit as works of sculpture. 

Receptacles of stone, aside from the mealing stones and mortars. 
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are rare, their place having been taken by products of the potter's: 
art, which are abundant and of superior quality, and remarkable 
for varied and tasteful decoration. The potter's art had reached a 
degree of perfection not greatly surpassed elsewhere in America, 
certain groups of the ware displaying grace of form and beauty of 
decoration advanced apparently far beyond the attainments of the 
people in other directions, 

The mimor stone implements of the area correspond in grade 
somewhat closely with those of the middle and eastern states and 
the Pacihe slope, but the gouge; celt, chisel, and perhaps other 
formsare absent; while a few are pecyliarto the area,as the spatulate 
eelt and the sandal last. The grooved ax takes the most prominent 
place, and in form, finish, and effectiveness asa stone-age cutting 
tool is rarely surpassed. Nurnerows axes of exceptional Interest 
are quite distinct in type from the ordinary ax and are made of 
fibrolite, a handsome mineral of great toughness hardness 
whieh is rarely found elsewhere, Implements fer straightening 
and smoothing arrow-shafts are quite numerous and exceptionally 
varied in shape, A group of spatulate implements of jasper, re- 
sembling somewhat closely the celt of the East, is of apecial interest, 
Although it is referred to by the natives as-an agricultural imple- 
ment, its modern use, according to Fewkes, is entirely ceremonial. 
In ane instance this explorer found twelve of these implements 
among the sacred paraphernalia of a Hopi altar. The present 
writer found one embedded in a bin of charred cort in a cliff-house 
dn the Rio Mancos. Hammerstones of all ordinary varieties are 
present in large numbers, and abrading stones and polishing imple- 
ments are of common types. Chipped implements—arrowpoints, 
spearheads, knives, scrapers, anc drill-points—are of usual types 
and are not very abundant or especially noteworthy. The materials 
used! include obsidian, jasper, and many varieties of chaleedony. 
Great skill was evineed in the manufacture of beads and other 
small trinkets, the boring being done with the pump drill. Bone 
was. much used forawls, and shell for ornaments. The how and 
arrow was the principal weapon, while the atlarl, or throw-stick, 
was in pretty general use, 
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Mines of turquoise were worked extensively in New Mexico, 
Nevada, and Arizona. This semi-precious stone was used for 
ornaments and especially for inlay or mosaic work, some very 
attractive specimens of the latter having been collected, and it was 
distributed by trade to distant parts, even to Mexico. There are 
few traces of the working of metals, the silversmith's art of recent 
tines having been introduced by the Spanish, and the copper bells 
occasionally found are probably of Mexican origin. The weaving 
arts and basketry were practised with much skill. 

In three important branches of material culture—the ceramic, 
the textile, and the stone-building arts—this area stafds far above 
any other north of middle Mexico. Little evidence of great anti- 
quity beyond that furnished by the complex cultural conditions 
and innumerable deserted dwelling places and acequias has been 
foul, 

Among those who have contributed observations of sctentific 
value regarding the antiquities are: Blake, Cope, Powell, Cushing, 
Fewkes, Bandelier, Matthews, Hewett, Russell, Hoelge, Holmes, 
Hough, Jackson, the Min¢elefls, Nordenskisld, Stephen, Pepper, 
the Stevensons, Wheeler, Whipple, Simpson, Morgan, Dorsey, 
Bartlett, Voth, Bourke, Prudeden, Kidder, N.C. Nelson 


THE CALIFORNIA AREA 


Notwithstanding the diversified physical characters of the state 
and the extraordinary assemblage of linguistic groups within 
its limits, the culture of California was and is uniformly prisni- 
tive. At the same time it is set off with remarkable distinct- 
ness from the equally primitive cultures of other areas, especially 
those of the Adantic side of the continent. In the desert and 
semi-desert regions of the extreme south and in northwestern 
Mexico, occupied mainly by the Yurnan stock, an exceptionally 
primitive state of culture prevailed, as graphically depicted by 
Father Baegert in his report dated 1772, and by McGee in the 
i7l* Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 1 is 
observed that the Santa Barbara region, including the islands off 
the coast, was in early times the center of a somewhat exceptional 
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development in certain branches of handicraft and especially in 
the working of stone, while more primitive but kindred conditions 
prevailed to the north and east throughout California. 

The lithe ancigquities of the Santa Barbara district, which are 
attributed in large part to the Chumashan group, are characterized 
by great mumbers of well seulptured domestic utensils—hbovwl- 
shaped mortars, and long, graceful pestles of sandstone, globular 
cooking puts, rectangular and ovoid baking or boiling plates, tubular 
tobacco pipes of steatite, and polished bowls and cups of serpentine. 
The quarries from which the materials were obtained-are situated 
party on the mainland, but principally, it is believed, on the 
islands off the coast, The shell-heaps and village sites of the main- 
land amd of the islands have been examined by Schumacher, 
Bowers, Nelson, and members of the War Department surveys, 
and the quarries of Santa Catalina island have been desenbed 
by Schumacher and the present writer. Contrasting with the 
thin-walled bowLlike mortars of this district and the slender: grace 
ful pesiles associated with them, are the heavy, globular, conical 
and cylindrical mortars, the numerous mortars. and clusters of 
mortars worked in outcropping rock masses with their heavy 
CViindnic pestles, and the metate slabs with their flattish mullers 
which occur in great numbere in many sections, 

Bone was much used for piercing implements and ornaments, 
The beautiful shells of the coast—especially the haliotis and large 
clam—were a favorite material for the manufacture of personal 
ommaments, and the dentalium and other of the amaller shelle served 
as ornaments and as a méddium of exchange. 

In the middle and narthern districts obsidian is plentiful, and 
chipped implements made of this material are found in great num- 
bers. The large knives, some of which measure two feet or more in 
length, are marvels of the flaking art, and are second in this respect 
in North America only to the slender flint blades of Tennessee. 
There are also superb flint blades in some localities, and arrow- 
points and spearheads of exceptional beauty are found, their manu- 
facture having continued in some sections down to the present day. 
Other features deserving special mention are the perforated digging 
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weights made of numerous varieties of stone, the hook-shaped 
carvings and the killer whale images of soapstone of the Santa 
Barbara region, and the plummet stones of middle California, 
Among the unique objects are specimens of boat-shaped and 
hanner stones (imperforate) of eastern type also found in middle 
Califorma. It is a remarkable fact that the grooved ax, the celt, 
and the gouge, implements of so much importance in eastern areas, 
deo not occur, or are found tut rarely, onthe Pacific slope: the small 
ailz llades take, in a measure, the place of these tools. 

The dwellings were of grass, brush, bark, and earth, and in the 
north were to « limited extent of slabs of wood. The floors were 
sometimes excavated to slight depths, and the more primitive 
structures were often covered with earth. Absence of stone building 
in the area and the practical absence of pottery are in striking con- 
trast with the well matured state of these arts in the arid region on 
the east, shortcomings which, notwithstanding the well-made utensils 
of stone-and the exquisite basketry and shell and bone work of Cali- 
fornia, place the Pueblo culture on a considerably higher plane than 
that even of the most advanced group of the Pacific states. The 
practice of agriculture gave the Puello people a decided advantage 
over the non-agricultural peoples of the coast, whose chief food 
resource, aside from the products of the chase, consisted of acorns, 

The handiwork of the tribes of the coast merges with that of 
the inland valleys and ranges, and this blends in turn with the 
culture of the Sierra, and the basin range region to the east, The 
transition between the culture of southern California and that of 
the Pueblo region is decidedly abrupt, aithough the somewhat 
recent coastwise extension of the Shoshonean stock from the cast 
has resulted in limited blending, The transition to the north is 
gradual, the disappearance of the oak being responsible for marked 
changes in the activities and manner of life af the people. 

A most extraordinary feature of California archoology is the 
occurrence of articles of stome—mortars, pestles, and other objects 
of kindred culture grade, as well as fossil human remains—in the 
gold-bearing gravels of the mountain valleys, numerous specimens 
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having been reported as coming from beneath beds of lava of early 
Quaternary or late Tertiary age, That the relics are old in cases 
ean not be doubted, but their exact chronological place and value 
have not as yet heen ascertained. 

The most noteworthy features of Californian culture are entirely 
its own and are manifestly due in great measure to the molding 
influences of the environment. ‘The acorn is probably responsible 
for the wonderful development of the mortar and pestle, and de- 
posits of soapstone have made possible the unique cooking pots 
and other noteworthy features of the native handicraft, The art 
of basketry was remarkably developed and retains its superiority 
to the present day. Watertight baskets and utensils of stone took 
the place of earthenware. 

It is interesting to note that, beginning in middle California, 
the status of culture asrepresented by art works rises. gradually 
as we pass to the north through Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia, the culmination being reached with the tribes 
of the Northwest const, In the south attempts to model or carve 
the human figure are onknown, while animal figures are of rare 
occurrence, As we advance toward the north, sculptures, human 
and animal, increase in number, and in British Columbia there is 
an extraordinary development of the sculptor’s art culminating in 
the remarkable grave posts, masks, and giant totem pales. That 
Middle America has had no influence on the culture of this coast is 
apparent. 

Considering all phases of their culture, the achievements of the 
California tribes must be regarded as inferior to those of the Gulf 
states, the Mississippi valley, the Pueblo region, and the Northwest 
coast, and even of the Eskimo of Alazka. 

Among those who have conducted archeological investigations 
in California are; Whitney, Schumacher, Yarrow, Henshaw, Powers, 
Bowers, Holmes, Sinclair, Meredith, Terry, Yates, Palmer, Becker, 
Nelson, Rust, J. C. Merriam, and Skertchley, 

THE COLUMINA-FRASER AREA 

The interesting region beginning in northern California and 

extending north to include the Columbia and Fraser valleys, pre- 
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sents diversified yet in a large way uniform culture phenomena. 
Owing ta the somewhat marked differences between the coastal 
environment which is moist, and rich in forests, and the interior 
which assumes generally a semi-arid aspect, the material culture, 
ancient and modern, presents numerous minor differences. Natur- 
ally the inland culture graduates into that of the plateau and 
mountain region on the east, It ts not separated very definitely 
from California on the south, but presents strong contrasts with 
the culture of the Northwest coast. 

The inhabitants of recent times comprise numerous stocks and 
tribes of primitive culture whose chief dependetice was and is hunting 
and fishing and the natural supply of seeds, nuts, fruits, and roots. 
In the south the acorn was a principal article of dict. Their 
better houses were of wood and earth, and have left few traces save 
the shallow floor excavations with accompanying heaps and ridges 
of earth, and in the arid interior the earth-rings which mark lodge 
sites. Along the shores are mumerous shell-heaps, the industrial 
‘contents of which agree with those of the general region save in 
60 far as differences have resulted from differences in environment, 
Eells mentions burial mounds in .the Willamette valley which 
yielded a wide range of the ordinary local relies, besides, in cases, 
glass beads and articles of iron. Chase examined certain mounds 
on the coast in southwestern Oregon with similar results. Earth- 
works and simple fortifications are mentioned by both explorers. 
Numerous cemeteries have yielded many relics of art of all classes. 
Rock carvings are generally distributed over the area. 

The relics of stone seem to tell a consistent story of ethnic 
conditions varying but little from that of historic times. Certain 
forms of implements and objects of sculpture characteristic of 
California extend to the north throughout the entire length of the 
area, while other forms characteristic of the Northwest coast extend 
far to the south. Deep globular forms of mortars prevail in some 
sections, and metates are found in others. The pestles in certain 
regions are of the oblong-club shape, often well finished and even 
tastefully carved, while in others they are ovoid or fattish, often 
mitrely adapted bowlders. All were used as hammers on occasion. 
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Tobacco pipes, straight in the south and bent tubes and other 
forms in the north, are mentioned. The grooved ax and celt are 
absent, the adz blade taking the place of these forms here as elsewhere 
onthe Pacific slope. Dishes, slate knives, sinkers, wedges of antler, 
abrading stones, scrapers, drills, arrow-shaft rubbers, and clubs 
(the latter of bone and stone), and projectile points and knives are 
found in numbers. 

Among objects of exceptional types may be mentioned large 
obsidian ceremonial blades in the south, batons of stone or bone 
carved to suggest or represent animal shapes, weight-like stones 
with loop for sispension, and some curious carved heads which 
have been regarded by some as intended to represent apes. The 
latter, although not carvings of particular note, find no counterpart 
in any portion of North America. 

Detailed study of this region would, perhaps, as in other cases, 
require its separation into two or more minor environments, but 
the blendings of the material culture are so intricate that conclusions 
of value can mot be reached until further field investigations are 
made. 

There appears no certain evidence of the presence in early times 
of peoples distinct in character and culture from those of the 
present. The valley of the Columbia is given an important place 
in the ethnic history of the continent by Morgan who imagined it 
was a kind of hot-house, the multiplying peoples of which spread 
out over the south and east; but slight evidence has been found 
ta support this hypothesis, Certain finds of supposed geologically 
ancient human remains and culture traces have been reported, but 
none of these have so far been fully authenticated. If, however, 
geologically ancient man did occupy the continent, the valley of 
the Columbia ought to be a very promising field for the preservation 
and discovery of the record. 

Explorers of the region include Schumacher, Eells, Smith, 
Boas, Terry, Dawson, Morice, and Chase. 


THE NORTHWEST COAST AWA 
This area comprises a rather narrow strip of the mainland and 
the contiguous coastwise islands in British Columbia and Alaska, 
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and extends from Puget sound on the south to Mt Saint Elias on 
the north, a distance of twelve or thirteen hundred miles. The 
present tribes belong to half a dozen stocks, well differentiated in 
physical characteristics from the Eskimo, with whom they come in 
contact on the north, and differing somewhat decidedly from the 
Indian tribes on the east and south. The material culture em- 
bodies many noteworthy and exceptional features and, ac a whole, 
stands well apart from_all other areas of the continent. [t affiliate: 
i some respects with that of the coast culture on the south and 
with the inland culture on the east. Hunting and especially 
fishing are and have always been the chief food resources of the 
people, agriculture being unknown, The area abounds in splendid 
forests, and the people have developed exceptional skill in carving 
wood, originally with stone tools, and later in greater claboratian 
with implements of iron and steel. The dugout canoes are often 
of great size, beauty, and seaworthiness, and are probably the world’s 
highest achievement in this direction, Not less worthy of mention 
are the substantial houses of hewn timbers, and the totem poles, 
house posts, grave posts, human and animal effigies; and various 
utensils, masks, and other objects carved with a skill and boldness 
that would do credit to an\ people. Although i¢ must be allowed 
that these results are due in a measure to the acquirement of white 
men’s tools, it can not be denied that the people are endowed with a 
genius for seulpture without parallel among the tribes of northern 
America. Thetr skill in carving extended to stone, shell, hone, 
and horn, and to a wide range of minor articles of use, ornament, 
fatth, and ceremony. The artifacts of stone include hammers and 
mauls of the highest known types, adzes, mortars, pestles, knives, 
batons, tobacco pipes, amulets, ornaments, and other objects, 
but examples of chipped stone are of rare occurrence. Pottery is 
unknown, vessels of wood, bone, and hort serving in its place. 
slate obtained from deposits on the Queen Charlotte islands has 
heen much used in recent times for carving, and remarkable results 
are sten in miniature totem poles, boxes, dishes, pipes, and in 
diversified animal, human, and fanciful forms, Jade, found in the 
Frazer valley and probably elsewhere, was skilfully cut by primitive 
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abrading processes and shaped into tasteful implements and orna- 
ments: Much taste is shown in the inlaying of ornaments of bone 
and stone with the brilliant macre of shells: Petroglyphs are 
numerous in some sections and probably date back to very early 
times, although they display the peculiar characteristics of the 
graphic art of the living tribes as embodied in painting, engraving, 
and weaving. Copper was and still is worked with considerable 
skill, and although the native metal occurs within the area, it is 
not known to what extent it was mined and utilized before the 
coming of the whites, Certain features of the arts—practical, 
religious, and ornamental—are thought to suggest inspiration from 
the Pacific islands, tut if this is shown to be the case we shall still 
be unable to say whether that influence may not have been exerted 
exclusively during the rather long period since modern sea-going 
yeasels began to ply back and forth on the Pacific. Traces of 
advanced Asiatic art are occasionally encounterel along the coast, 
but these may be attributed to the stranding of vessels carried 
across the Pacific by the Japan current rather than to purposeful 
voyages in prehistoric times. 

The peculiar geography of the country has doubtless served in 
conjunction with its exceptional vegetal and animal resources to 
develop the unusual ability and enterprise of the people. Indeed, 
if a greatly diversified coast line tends, as some have held, to 
accelerate the culture progress of peoples, the inhabitants of ths 
region should rank high among American nations. 

The archeologist can lay little exclusive claim to the antiquities 
of the region, since nearly all the known forms of native artifacts 
appear to have been in use since the coming of the whites, and these 
have given way only gradually to the encroachments of iron and 
steel. Scientific researches within the area have hardly touched 
the problems of antiquity, and no evidence serving to carry the 
history of man into the remote past has been obtained. The 
culture, so far as observed, appears to be decidedly homogeneous 
and with slight trace of antecedent forms of art cither lower or 
higher than the historic, It is believed) by some authorities that 
certain elements of the population: entered the area from the high- 
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land valleys on the east. Although this region lies along the 
most likely trail of peoples entering America by way of Bering 
strait, nothing has been observed in the culture of the people 
aliggesting migrations from the north, and no characteristic features 
that might mot have arisen within the local environment or from 
possible intrusions within a few hundred years, 

Original investigators of this area who have contributed 
informatipn regarding the native culture and antiquities are Swan, 
Niblack, Boas, Emmons, Smith, Swanton, and others. 


THE ARCTIC SHORELAND AREA 


The arctic characterization area extends from Greenland on the 
east to farthest Alaska on the west, and from the tortuous northern 
shores of the continent somewhat indefinitely into the interior. 
Along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts the peculiar arctic culture 
shades off into the cultures of the south. Where not subject to the 
direct influence of other races, it is essentially Eskimoan in its 
prehistoric as well as in its historic phases, and the uniformity of 
the frigid environment and of the racial elements involved has 
resulted in marked uniformity of achievement throughout the area. 
Indeed, so all-impelling are boreal conditions that it would seem 
‘Strange, since Bering strait does not interfere with free intercourse 
between the east and the west, did this uniformity not extend 
practically the entire length of the Arctic circle. The culture of 
the past merges into that of the present and archeological researches 
myiy be expected in time to contribute much of interest to the cul- 
ture history of the area, at least of the more recent past. There 
is no doubt that marked changes have taken place in the arts and 
tmantier of life of such of the peoples as have come in close contact 
with the whites, but we may feel assured that their ingenuity and 
their exceptional dexterity in many directions are indigenous traits, 
developed largely as a result of long struggles with the exacting 
environment. 

In these inhospitable regions shelter during the inclement seasons 
is an ever-existing necessity, but home-building had its severe 
limitations. Houses were built of driftwood, whale bones, stone, 
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earth, sod, and anow, and the sunken floors aided in making exis- 
tence during the long winters bearable. Explorers find traces of 
these long-ceserted structures and of storehouses and cairns scat- 
tered along thousands of miles of the frozen coast. 

Fire for warmth ‘and for cooking is a first consideration to 
dwellers in the arctic, and since oils and fats were the main de- 
pendence for fuel, the lamp filled an important place in’ every 
household. This useful utensil] was made usually of soapstone. 
Ibis a remarkable fact that the lamp ts unknown in any other part 
of America, while several forms are found in arctic Asia. 

Hunting and fishing are and were always necessarily the alsnost 
exclusive means of subsistence of the people, and weapons and 
other devices for capturing game are among the most ingenious of 
their kind, In the west tough jades, the rare pectolites, and other 
hard varieties of stone were employed in making mortars, pestles, 
dishes, vessels for containing, hammers, adzes, chisels, picks, knives, 
whetstones, sinkers, tobacco pipes, and other implements and uten- 
sls. Hard, brittle stones, such as flint and slate, were wrought 
and skilfully shaped by fracture processes into knives, scrapers, 
drills, and projectile points, and the art is by no means a lost one 
at the present day. It is a noteworthy fact that, although great 
skill was shown in the shaping of stone by these processes, spear 
and harpoon heads, knives, and especially the woman's knife, were 
very often shaped and sharpened by grinding: Familiarity with 
this process in the shaping of bone and ivory would necessarily 
eliggest its use in working stone. The grooved ax, celt, and gouge 
are absent from the area. 

Stone was used also in the mannfacttire of personal ornaments, 
such as labrets, beads, ear-plugs, and pendants, some of these 
being unsurpassed for beauty of material and finish. Figurines, 
toys, fetishes, charms, talismans. and a multitude of other articles 
were also carved with great skill and in all available materials, and 
engraving of pictorial subjects of considerable merit isa distinctive 
feature of the more recent arctic art. 

le i# @ remarkalle fact that pottery was formerly in common 
use in the far north, especially along the coast as far east as Franklin 
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bay. The vessels, rather thick-walled, and generally of medium 
or large size, were probably intended for cooking and containing 
foxx, but are of good shape and tastefully ornamented with incised 
and impressed decorations. The pottery-making period is not yet 
determined, but the art appears not to have been practised in 
récent times, save in the manufacture of lamps. 

As with many of the ethnic areas of America, the material 
culture of the present and past blend completely. The task of 
determining by a study of the antiquities the changes that have been 
wrought falls to archeology. The shell-heaps of the Aleutian 
islands have yielded data of interest regarding the problems of 
chronology, carrying the story back perhaps thousands of years. 
The Bering region is believed to be pregnant with historic interest — 
geological, geographical, climatic, and anthropological—tu hold 
within its soil and more recent formations solutions of many of 
the problems of the American race—but the inquirer must wait. 

A comparison of the culture of the Eskimo race with that af 
the other ethnic groups of the continent must result in giving this 
people an enviable place in the scale of intellectual achievements, 
but the environment has placed rigid limitations on the possibilities 
of accomplishment. However, the list of minor artifacts would 
probably be as long as that of any other northern American area, and 
many of the things are without corresponding features elsewhere. 

Among the explorers who have contributed original information 
regarding Eskimo culture may be mentioned Dall, Murdoch, 
Nelson, Turner, Boas, Solberg, Rink, Mackenzie, Holm, Frobisher, 
Simpson, Krantz, Kane, Hoffman, Grenfell, and StefAnsson. 


THE GREAT NORTHEEXN I[NTERICR AREA 

Archeologically the great interior region of British America is 
practically a negligible quantity. [t may contain traces of early 
occupancy of deep interest to the historian of the race, but research 
has as yet made slight progress within its borders. It is assumed 
as probable that successive instalments of migrating peoples 
entered the gateway at the northwest and moved southward and 
eastward over the region, some remaining, unaware of better things, 
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others passing on to more genial climes. None appear, however, to 
have made « perceptible impression upon the face of the northern 
wilderness. Overa large part of the area, at least, all traces of very 
early occupancy, if such there ever were, must have been wiped 
out by the ice sheets which, one after another, swept southward 
over the country, the latest invasion in the central region con- 
tinuwing down to the period which witnessed the building: af the 
Egyptian pyramids. Limited areas in the west and northwest were 
not thus invaded, but these have, as yet, yielded nothing of particu- 
lar value to archeology. ‘The extensive operations of the gold 
miners of the Yukon have, during twenty years of unprecedented 
activity, brought to light no trace of man or his works. 

That the primitive Athapascan and Algonquian stocks—the 
caribou hunting peoples—have long occupied the region and have 
left the simple products of their handicraft on countless abandoned 
sites is safely to be inferred, but it is probable that past cultures did 
not in amy instance rise above the level of the present. The 
researches of Mackenzie, Hearne, Morice, and others indicate the 
poverty of the historical tribes in manifestations of material cul- 
ture, and the archeologist may expect to find little beyond artifacts 
of the simplest type—projectile points, knives, scrapers, abrading 
stones, hammerstones, boiling stones, and minor relics of other 
materials—merely such things as are necessary to the existence of 
hunter tribes: ‘Traces of intrusive culture may be expected along 
the western and southern bérdérs, The unfolding of the story of 
the past in this area must prove a tedious and almost thankless 
task, At any rate, it is apparent that in the present state of our 
researches this region will seldom be referred to in the discussion 
of the antiquities and culture history of the cantinent- 

Explorers of this area who have made contributions to the 
history of early times include Mackenzie, Hearne, Morice, Hill- 
Tout, Dawson, and others. 
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OR. some years the study of material culture has been quite out 
of fashion, though not so very long ago it was otherwise. 
Field-workers still record such random data as come to hand 

and gather up museum specimens, but give their serious and system- 
atic attention to languaye, art, ceremonies, and social organization. 
Asa result we have accumulated certain stimulating and serviceable 
conceptions which serve as a basis for the further development of 
these problems. On the other hand, there is little of this character 
to tevord for material culture, «o that if we give our attention 
strictly ta a review of progress, the task will be light. In conse- 
quence, we have chosen to review briefly the data for North Amen- 
can material culture and then present some of the most obviotis 
general problems that are suggested. 

The description of a tribe's material culture, to be regarded as 
atlequate, ahould give reasonably full data on the points enumer- 
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ated in our topical list, Such a list might well serve as a guide to 
fiell-work and also as.an outline for the published reports. In the 
preparation of this outline we have heen guided entirely by practical 
considerations rather than by logical relations, Thus the order of 
topics and their divisions have no scientific signifeance, but are 
such as justly themselves to us as the most convenient, 

The thorough treatment of our subject would require taking 
up in succession the three hundred or more tribes known to us and 
reviewing their culture in detail, Unfortunately, we have very 
meager data on many points, but on the whole this outline can be 
more completely filled in for all these tribes than similar ones tor 
their social and ceremonial cultures. For some tribes we have 
special papers treating most phases of their material cultures, but 
the bulk of our information Is scattered here and there among books 
of travel and exploration, Most of these data are still awaiting 
the ethnological student, yet we have tiow available in the readily 
accessible literature an extensive knowledge of the continent that is 
sufficient for a brief general discussion of our subject. 


Topical. List of Data Necneo fo Cuaractewrme tHe Mareeian CULTURE 
of AN AMEMICAN TRIBE 


1. Food: @, methods of gathering and producing vegetable foods; 4, hunting; 
c, fishing; @, agriculture and domestication; «, methotls of cooking: /, 
manuluctured foods, (Details of methods and appliances in every case.) 

2. Shelter: detaila of structure for (a) scasanal types; (6) permanent types, and 
le) terperary shelters 

3 Transpertation: methods and appliances for land and water. 

4. Drees: tnaterialy and patterns; sex differences, a, headgear and hair dress; 
b, foot gear: ¢, band gear; d, body costume; #, over-costume. 

s, Pottery: methods of mamifacture, forme, uses, colora, technique of decoration, 

6. Baskéiry, mats, and bags: materials, kinds of weave, forma, uses, rcchnique of 
color aml decoration. 

>. Weaving of twisted clomonts: material, methods of twisting thread and cord, 
woaving frames or looms, technique of dyeing and pattern-weaving, kinds 
and uses of product. 

& Work in ekins: o, dressing, methods and tools; 4, tailoring and sewing; ¢, 
technique of hage and other objects; d, nee of rawhide. 

(9. Weapons: bows, lances, clubs, knives, shields, armns, fortifications, etc. 

ro, Work in weex!! a, methods of felling trees, making planks anil! all reducing 
processes; , shaping, bending and joining; ¢, drilling, sawing, emoathing, 
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d, painting and polishing; ¢, wee of fire; f, tools; g, list of objects nade 
of wood; A, technique of curving. 

fi. Work in stone: processes, forms, and uses 

12: Work in bone, vary, and shell. 

13. Work in metals. 

14. Feather-work, quill technique, bead technique, and all special preducts not 
enumerated above. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL TRAITS 

One cannot take up problems in the distribution of material 
traits in America without acknowledging the extensive work of 
the late O. T. Mason. Though deeply interested in Jogical classi- 
fication and genetic problems he rarely permitted these concep- 
tions to obseure the geographical relations of traits. Thus no 
matter what points of view may ultimately prevail in anthro- 
pology, his works will stand at the head of the reference list. 


CULTURE AREAS 

It is customary te divide the continent into culture areas the 
boundaries to which are provisional and transitional, but which 
taken in the large enable us to make convenient distinctions. 
North of Mexico we have nine culture areas: the Southwest, Cali- 
fornia, the Plateaus, the Plains, the Southeast, the Eastern Wood- 
lands, the Mackenzie, the North Pacific Coast, and the Arctic 
areas. Each of these is conceived as the home of a distinct type of 
culture; but when we take a detailed view of the various tribal 
groups within stich an area we find a complex condition not easily 
adjusted toa generalized type. 

Plains Aree. In the Plains area we have at least thirty-one 
tribal groups, of which eleven may be considered as manifesting the 
typical material culture of the area—The Assiniboine, Arapaho, 
Blackfoot, Crow, Cheyenne, Comanche, Gros Ventre, Kiowa, 
Kiowa-Apache, Sarsi, and Teton-Dakota. The chief traits of this 
culture are the dependence upon the buffalo and the very limited 
use of roots and berries; absence of fishing; lack of agriculture; the 
tipi as a movable dwelling; transportation by land only with the 
dog and the travois (in historic times with the horsr); want of 
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basketry and pottery; no true weaving; clothing of buffalo and 
deerskins; a special bead technique: high development of work in 
skins: special rawhide work (parfleche, cylindrical bag, ete.); use 
of a circular shield; weak development of work in wood, stone, and 

In historic times these tribes ranged from north to south in the 
heart of the area. On the eastern border were some fourteen tribes 
having most of the positive traits enumerated above and in addition 
acne of the negative ones, as a limited use of pottery and basketry, 
some spinning and weaving of bags, rather extensive agriculture 
and alternating the tipi with larger and more permanent houses 
covered with grass, bark, or earth, some attempts at water trane- 
portation. ‘These tribes are; the Arikara, Hidatsa, lowa, Kansa, 
Mandan, Missouri, Omaha, Osage, Oto, Pawnee, Ponca, Santee- 
Dakota, Yankton-Dakota, and the Wichita. 

On the western border were other tribes (the Wind River 
Shoshone, Uinta and Uncompaligre Ute) lacking pottery, but 
producing a rather high type of basketry, depending far less on 
the buffalo but more on deer and small game, making large use 
of wild grass seeds, or grain, alternating tipis with brush and mat- 
covered shelters. 

Also on the northeastern border are the Plains-Ojibway and 
Plains-Cree who have many traits of the forest hunting tribes as 
well as most of those found in the Plains. Possibly a few of the 
little-known bands of Canadian Assiniboine should be included in 
this group in distinction from the Assiniboine proper. 

These variations from the type are, as we shall see, typical 
traits of the adjoining areas, the possible exception being the earth- 
lodyes of the Mandan, Pawnee, etc. On the other hand, the tribes 
of the area asa whole have in common practically all the traits of 
the typical group! For example, the Mandan made some use of 
tipsis, hunted buffalo, used the travois, worked in skins and raw- 


The reader should bear in mind that all the interpretations and assemptions in 
this paper are limited ateclutely to the tends of material culture and that no con- 
tileration je gives to the applicability of the several conclusions to other aupects of 
culture. Henee. the won coliare, anjess otherwise stated, ia to be taken as excluiling - 
dil traits not enumerated in Lhe topical Wet. 
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hide, and armed and clothed themselves like the typical Plains 
tribes, but also added other traits, pottery, basketry, agriculture, 
antl earth-lodges. Thus we see that while in this area there are 
marked culture differences, the traits constituting these differences 
ter to be typical of other areas and that, hence, we are quite 
justified in taking the cultures of the central.group as the type for 
the area as a whole.' 

Plateau Area. The Plateau aréa joins the Plains on the west. 
It is far less uniform in its topography, the south being a veritable 
desert while the north is moist and fertile. To add to the difficulties 
in systematically characterizing this culture, arising from lack of 
geographical unity, is the want of definite information for many 
important tribes. Our readily available sources are Teit's Thomp- 
gon, Shushwap, and Lillooet; Spinden’s Nez Percé; and Lowie's 
Northern Shoshone; but there is also an excellent summary of the 
miscellaneous historical information by Lewis. In a general way, 
these three intense tribal studies give us the cultural nuclei of as 
many groups, the Interior Salish, the Shahaptian, and the Shoshone. 
Of these the Salish seem the typical group because both the Nez 
Pereé and the Shoshone show marked Plains traits It is also the 
largest, having sixteen or more dialectic divisions and considerable 
territorial extent. Of these the Thompson, Shushwap, Okanagan 
(Colville, Nespelim, Sanpoil, Senijixtia), and Lillooet seem to be 
the most typical. The traits may be summarized as: extensive 
tise of salmon, deer, roots (especially camas), and berries; the use 
of a handled digging-stick, cooking with hot stones in holes and 
baskets; the pulverization of dried salmon and roots for storage; 
winter houses, semi-subterranean, a circular pit with a conical roof 
and smoke hole entrance; summer houses, movable or transient, 
mat or rush-covered tents and the lean-to, double and single; the 
dog sometimes used as a pack animal; water transportation weakly 
developed, crude dug-outs and bark canoes being used; pottery 
not known: basketry highly developed, coil, rectangular shapes, 
imbricated technique; twine weaving in flexible bags and mats; 


' Consult: Wiseler, (a), (6), (c) | 
* Commit: Lewin; Telt, (¢), (6), (e); Spindlen; Boas, (b); Hill-Tout; Lowi. 
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some simple weaving of bark fiber for clothing; clothing for the 
entire body usually of deerskins; skin caps for the men, and in 
some cases basket caps for women; blankets of woven rabbitskin; 
the sinew-backed bow prevailed; clubs, lances, and knives, and 
rod and slat armor were used in war, aleo heavy leather shirts; fish 
spears, hooks, traps, and bag nets were used; dressing of deerskins 
highly developed but other skin work weak; upright stretching 
frames and straight long handled scrapers; while wood work was 
more advanced than among the Plains tribes it wae insignificant 
as compared to the North Pacific Coast area; stone work was 
confined to the making of tools and points, battering and flaking, 
some jadeite tools; work in bone, metal, and feathers very weak. 

The Shahaptian group includes tribes of the Waiilatpuan stock. 
The underground house seems to be wanting here, but the Nez 
Percé used a form of it for a young men’s Jodge: However the 
permanent house seems to be a form of the double lean-to of the 
north. In other respects the differences are almost wholly due to 
the intrusion of traits from the Plains: Skin work is more highly 
developed and no attempts at the weaving of cloth are made, but 
there is a high development of basketry and eoft bags. 

The Northern Shoshonean tribes were even farther removed 
toward Plains culture, though they usec a dome-shaped brush 
shelter before the tipi became general; thus, they used canoes not 
at all, carried the Plains shield: deer being scarce in their country 
they made more use of the buffalo than the Nez Percé, depended 
more upon small game and especially made extensive use of wild 
grass seeds, though as everywhere in the area, roots and salmon 
formed an important food; in addition to the universal cagebrush 
bark weaving they made rablitskin blankets; their basketry was 
coil and twine, but the shapes were round; they had some steatite 
jars and possibly pottery, but usually cooked in baskets; their 
elothing was quite Plains-like and work in rawhide was well de 
veloped; in historic times they were great horse Indians but seem 
not to have wsed the travois either for dogs or horses, The remain- 
ing Shoshone of western Utah and Nevada were in a more arid 
region and so out of both the salmon and the buffalo country, but 
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otherwise their fundamental culture was much the same, though 
far less modified by Plains traite. The Wind River division, the 
Uinta or Uncompahgre Ute, it should be noted, belong more to the 
Plains area than here, and have been so classed. In the extreme 
western part of Nevada we have the Washo, a small tribe and 
linguistic stock, who in common with some of the little-known 
Shoshonean Mono-Paviotso groups seem to have been influenced 
by California culture. Among other variants, their occasional use 
of insects as food may be noted. On the north of our area are the 
Athapascan Chilcotin whose material culture was quite like that of 
the Salish, and to the northeast the Kutenai with some individualities 
and some inclinations toward the Plains. 

In general, it appears that in choice of fodds, textile arts, 
quantity of clothing, forms of utensils, fishing appliances, methods 
of cooking and preparing foods, there was great uniformity through- 
out the entire area, while in howses, transportation, weapons, cut 
and style of ¢ othing, the groups designated above presented some 
important differences. As in the Plains area we find certain border 
tribes strongly influenced by the cultures of the adjoining areas, 

California Area. In California we have a marginal or coast 
area, which Kroeber divides into four sub-culture areas. However, 
by far the most extensive is the central group te which belongs the 
typical culture. Its main characteristics are: acorns, the chief 
vegetable food, supplemented by wild seeds, roots: and berries 
scarcely used; acorns made into bread by a roundabout process; 
hunting mostly for small game and fishing where possible; houses 
of many forms, but all simple shelters of brush or tule, or more 
substantial conical lean-to structurea of poles; the dog was not 
used for packing and there were no canoes, but used rafts of tule 
for ferrying; no pottery but high development of basketry, both 
coil and twine; bags and mats very scanty; cloth or other weaving 
of twisted elements not known; clothing was simple, and scanty, 
feet generally bare; the bow, the only weapon, sinew-backed usually; 
work in skins very weak; work in wood, bone, ete., weak; metals 
not at alls stone work not advanced. With the single exception of 
hasketry we have here a series of simple tratts which tend to great 
uniformity. 
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As with the preceding areas we must again consider inter- 
mediate groups. In the south the characteristic linguistic indi- 
virluality vanishes to make room for large groups of Yuman and 
Shoshonean tribes; here we find some pottery, sandals, wooden 
war clubs, and even curved rabbit sticks, all intrusive. The 
extinct Santa Barbara were at least variants, living upon sea food, 
having some wood work, making plank canoes, and excellent workers 
of stone, bone, and shell. In northern California are again the 
Karok, Yurok, Wishosk, Shasta, and Hupa and other Athapascan 
tribes; here sea food on the coast and salmon in the interior tival 
acorns and other foods: dug-out canoes; rectangular gabled houses 
of planks with circular doors; basketry almost exclusively twined; 
elkhorn and wooden trinket boxes; elkhorn spoons; stone work 
superior to that of central California; the occasional use of red, 
slat, and elkskin armor and also basket hats of the northern type. 
These all suggest the culture farther north. 

North Pacific Coast Area: Ranging northward from California 
to the Alaskan peninsula we have an ethnic coast belt, known as 
the North Pacific Coast area. This culture is rather complex and 
presents highly individualized tribal variations; but can be con- 
sistently treated under three subdivisions: (a) the northern group, 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian; (b) the central group, the Kwakiutl 
tribes and the Bellacoola; and (¢) the southern group, the Coast 
Salish, the Nootka, the Chinook, Kalapootan, Watilatpuan, Chi- 
makuan, and some Athapascan tribes. The first of these seem to 
be the type and are characterized by: the great dependence upon 
sea food, some hunting upon the mainland, large use of berries; 
dried fish, clams, and berries are the staple food; cooking with. hot 
stones in boxes and baskets; large rectangular gabled houses of 
upright cedar planks with carved posts and totem poles; travel 
chiefly by water in large sea-going dug-out canoes some of which 
had sails; no pottery nor stone vessels, except mortars; baskets in 
checker, these in twine reaching a high state of excellence among 
the Tlingit: coil hasketry not made; mats of cedar bark and soft 


'Consult: Kroeber, (a). Also the qpecial anthropologhail publications of the 
University of California. 
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bags in abundance; the Chilkat, a Tlingit tribe, specialized in the 
weaving of a blanket of goat hair; there was no true loom, the 
warp hanging from a bar and weaving with the fingers, downward; 
clothing rather scanty, chiefly of skin, a wide basket hat (only one 
of the kind on the continent and apparently for rain protection); 
fect usually bare, but skin moccasins and leggings were occasionally 
made; for weapons the bow, club, and a peculiar dagger, no lances; 
slat, rod, and skin armor: wooden helmets, no shields; practically 
no chipped stone tools, but nephrite or green stone used; wood work 
highly developed, splitting and dressing of planks, peculiar bending 
for boxes, joining by securing with concealed stitches, high develop- 
ment of carving technique; work in copper may have been aboriginal, 
but, if so, very weakly developed. 

The central group differs in a few minor points; use a hand 
stone hammer instead of a hafted one, practically no use of skin 
clothing but twisted and loosely woven bark or wool; no coil or 
twined basketry, all checker work. 

Among the southern group appears a strong tendency to use 
stone arrowheads in contrast to the north; a peculiar fiat club, 
vaguely similar to the New Zealand type, the occasional use of the 
Plains war club, greater use of edible roots (camas, etc.) and berries, 
some use of acorns as in California, the handled digging-suck, 
roasting in holes (especially camas) and the pounding of dried 
salmon, a temporary summer house of bark or rushes, twine basketry 
prevailed, the sewed rush mat, costume like the central group.' 

Eskimo Area. The chief résumés of Eskimo culture have been 
made by Boas who divides them into nine or more groups, but his 
distinctions are based largely upon non-material traits. When we 
consider the fact that the Eskimo are confined to the coast line and 
stretch from the Aleutian islands to eastern Greenland, we should 
expect lack of contact in many parts of this long chain to give rise 
to many differences. While many differences do exist, the simi- 
larities are striking, equal if not superior in unifonnity to those of 
any other culture area. However, our knowledge of these people 


' Consult: Boas, (c)) (d); Krause; Niblack; Emmona, (a). (4), (¢). 
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is far from satisfactory, making even this brief survey quite pro- 
visional. 

The mere fact that they live by the-sea and chiefly upon sea 
food, will not of itself differentiate them from the tribes of the 
North Pacific coast; but the habit of camping in winter upon sca 
ice and living upon seal, and in the summer upon land animals 
will serve us. Among other traits the kayak and “woman's boat,” 
the lamp, the harpoon, the float, woman's kmfe, bowdnll, snow 
goggles, the trussed-bow, and dog traction, are almost universal 
and taken in their entirety rather sharply differentiate Eskimo 
culture from the rematnder of the continent; The type of winter 
shelter varies considerably, but the ekin tent is quite universal in 
summer, and the snow house, as a more or less permanent winter 
house, prevails east of Point Barrow, Intrusive traits are also 
present: basketry of coil and twine is common in Alaska;! pottery 
also extended eastward to Cape Parry; the Asiatic pipe occurs in 
Alaska and the Indian pipe on the west side of Hudson bay; 
likewise some costumes beaded in general Indian style have been 
noted west of Hudson bay. All Eskimo are rather ingenious. 
workers with tools, in this respect strikingly like the tribes of the 
North Pacific coast. In Alaska where wood is available the 
Eskimo carve masks, smal! boxes, and bowls with great cleverness. 

These variants all tend to disappear between Point Barrow and 
Hudson bay and it may be noted that they are at the same time 
traits that occur in Asia, the North Pacific coast, or the Mackenzie 
area, Hence, we seem justified in looking toward the east for the 
typical material culture. From our limited knowledge tt appears 
that the great central group from Banks land on the west to 
Smith sound in North Greenland is the home of the purest traits; 
here are snow houses, dogs harnessed with single traces, rectangular 
stone kettles: and the almost entire absence of wooden utensils.” 
In Greenland and Labrador the differences are small and apparently 
due more to modern European influences than to prehistoric causes. 


i Mason aserts the occasional cocurrence of coll baskets among the Central 
? Consult: Boas, te}, Of). Ut. (A); Murdoch; Nelson, E. W. 
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The limited study of archeological specimens by Dall, Solberg, and 
Boas suggests much greater uniformity in the prehistoric period, a 
conclusion apparently borne out by the collections made by StefAns- 
som on the morth coast. While this is far from conclusive, it is 
quite cansistent with the view that the chief intrusive culture is 
west of the Mackenzie river. 

AMfackensie Area. Skirting the Eskimo area from east to west 
sa great interior belt of semi-Arctic lands, including the greater 
part of the interior of Canada. Hudson bay almost cuts it into 
two parts, the western or larger part occupted by the Déné tribes, 
the eastern by Algonkins, the Saulteaux, Cree, Montagnais, and 
Naskapi. The fauna, flora, and climate are quite uniform for 
corresponding latitudes which is reflected to some extent in material 
culture so that we should be justified in considering it one great 
area;! this would, however, nor be consistent. with less. material 
traits according to which the Déné country is considered a3 a 
distinct area. For this reason we shall treat the region under two 
areas. 

Our knowledge of the Déné tribes is rather fragmentary, for 
scarcely a single tribe has been seriously studied. Aside from the 
work of Father Morice we have only the random observations of 
explorers and fur traders, It is believed that the Déné tribes {all 
into three culture groups. The eastern group: the Yellow Knives, 
Dog Rib, Hares, Slavey, Chipewyan, and Beaver: the southwestern 
group: the Nahane, Sekani, Babine, and Carrier; the northwestern 
erenaps comprising the Kutchin, Loucheux, Ahtena, and Khotana. 

© The chief cultural bel through this region ie the wee of the corlbou, The 
ranged from Maine to Alaska and throwghout all this area furnished the 
Ereater part of the clothing and tents aod a considerable portion of the food. ‘They 
could net be talon eosity in summer but daowinter were killed in drives, on the ice, 
or after a thaw, In the water, They wert also anared, All of these methods wee 
znown from Alaska to Newloundiand. Between the Mackensis and Hudson hay 
Tonged the barren grognid variety, whose habits were somewhat like those of the 
bulfaly on the Plaine, and the tribes in reach of their range lived upon them alinost as 
tomplotely as id the Indians of the Pluing upon the buffalo, (See Pike, chup. 4; 
for map see Midizon Grant in the Sewnih Annual Report, New York Zoolagical Socialy.) 
Along with these widely distiibuted caribou trate go the great wee of eproce and 
bitchbark for canoes and yeesels, batdche, and bark fiber, toboggana, ani skin or bark- 
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The Chilcotin are so far removed culturally that we have placed 
them in the Piateau group and the Tahltan seem to be intermediate 
to the North Pacific center. 

Of these three groups the southwestern is the largest and occu- 
pies the most favorable habitat, From the writings of Father 
Morice a fairly satisfactory statement of their material cultures 
can be made, as follows: All the tribes are hunters of large and small 
eame, Caribou are often driven into enclosures, small game taken 
in snares and traps; a few of the tribes on the headwaters af the 
Pacific drainage take salmon, but other kinds of fish are largely 
tised: large use of berries is made, they are mashed and dried by a 
special process; edible roots and other vegetable foods are used 
to some extent; utensils are of wood and bark; no pottery, bark 
vessels for boiling with and without use of stones; travel in summer 
largely by canoe, in winter hy snowshoe; dog sleds used to some 
extent, but chiefly since trade days, the toboggan form prevailing; 
clothing of skins; mittens and caps; no weaving. except rabbitskin 
gannents,' but fine network in snowshoes, bags, and fish nets; 
materials of bark fiber, sinew, and babiche; there is also a special 
form of woven quill work; the typical habitation seems to be the 
double lean-to, though many intrusive forms occur; fish-hooks and 
spears; limited use of copper; work in stone weak.* 

Unfortunately, the data available on the other groups are less 
definite, so that we cannot decisively classify the tribes. From 
Hearne, Mackenzie, and others it appears that the followimg traits 

i These are often woven on u frame eimallar to the ekin-tiressing frame but without 
joom-like appliances. 

t The following statement as to the archeology of the southwestern group may be 
terteed : 

““Throughout the whole extent of their territory, no sounds, enchkwures, fortl- 
fatima of a permanent character or any earthen works sugessting human agency 
ar= to Ge found, nor is their existence, past of present. eve: Ge much a9 eoapecte! by 
any Carrier, Tel kéhne or Teikoh'tin, In the same manner, pottery, clay implements. 
shell clther plain, carved. of engrave, lave to thie day remained unknown amoug 
them. They did formerly, and do still occasionally, use stone pesticns, But for che 
mortars common among natives of moet heterngmnzous procks, they substitute a dreeed 


skin spreati-on the ground wherea they pound dried salmon, salmon vertebrae, bones, 
¢ic,” iM orice, bh, 53! 
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prevailed over the entire Déné area: the twisting of bark fiber 
without spindle and ite general use, reminding one of sennit; snares 
and nets for all kinds of game; the use of spruce and birchbark for 
vessels and canoes; basketry of split spruce root (watap) for cook- 
ing with hot stones noted by early observers; the toboggan; in 
summer the use of the dog to carry tents and other baggage; 
extensive use of babiche; the short-handled stone adze; iron pyrites 
instead of the firecrill and fungus for touchwood; the use of the 
cache; and above all, dependence upon the caribou. These seem 
to be the most characteristic traits of the Déné as a whole and while 
neither numerous nor complex are still quite distinctive. 

Some writers have commented upon the relative poverty of 
distinctive traits and the preponderance of borrowed, or intrusive 
ones. For example, the double lean-to is peculiarly their own, 
though used slightly in parts of the Plateau area: but among the 
southwestern Déné we frequently find houses like those of the 
Tsimshian among the Babine and northern Carrier, while the 
Skena and southern Carrier use the underground houses of the 
Salish, and among the Chipewyan, Beaver, and most of the eastern 
group, the skin or bark-covered tipi of the Cree iscommon. Similar 
differences have been noted in costume and doubtless hold for other 
traita. Pemmican was made by the eastern group. According to 
Hearne some of them painted their shields with Plains-like devices. 
In the northwestern group we find some sleds of Eskime pattern. 
Such borrowing of traits from other areas is, however, not peculiar 
to the Déné, and while it may be more prevalent among them, it 
should be noted that our best data is from tribes marginal to the 
area, [t is just in the geographical center of this area that data 
fail us. Therefore, the inference is that there is a distinct type of 
Déné culture and that their lack of individuality has been over- 
estiniited, 

Eastern Woodland Area. We come now to the so-called Eastern 
Woodland area, the characterization of which is difficult. As just 
noted, its northern border extends to the Arctic and all the territory 
between the Eskimo above and Lakes Superior and Huron below 


' Conult: Mioree, (6), (¢)) Mackensie; Hearne; Emmons, (¢). 
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and eastward to the St Lawrence 1s the home of a culture whose 
material traits are comparable to those of the Déné. In brief, the 
traits are the taking of caribou in pens; the snaring of game; the 
considerable wee of stnall game and fish; the use of berry food; the 
weaving of rabbitskins; the birch canoe; the toboggan; the conical 
skin or bark-covered shelter; the absence of basketry and pottery; 
use of bark and wooden utensils, The tribes most distinctly of 
this culture are the Ojibway north of the Lakes, including the 
Saulteaux, the Wood Cree, the Montagnais, and the Naskapi. 

Taking the above as the northern group we find the main body 
falls into three lange divisions; 

1. The Troqueian tribes (Huron, Wyandot, Erie, Susquehanna, 
and the Five Nations) extending from north to south and thus 
dividing the Algonkin tribes, 

2. The Central Algonkin, west of the lroquois: Some Ojibway, 
the Ottawa, Menomini, Sauk and Fox, Potawatomi, Peoria, IIli- 
niis, Kickapoo, Miami, Piankashaw, Shawnet, also the Siouan 
Winnebago. 

3. The Eastern Algonkin: The Abnaki group,and the Micmac, 
not to be distinguished from the northern border group save. by 
their feeble cultivation of maize, the New England tribes, and the 
Deluwares. 

While the Iroquoian tribes scem to have been predominant, 
their material culture suggests a southern origin, thus disqualifying 
them for places in the type group. The Eastern tribes are not well 
known, many of them being extinct, but they also seem to have 
been strongly influenced by the Lroquois and by southern culture. 
We must therefore turn to the Central group for the type. Even 
here the data are far from adequate, for the Peoria, [inois, Miami, 
and Piankashaw have almost faded away. Little is known of the 
Kickapoo and Ottawa, and no seriqus studies of the Shawnee are 
available. The litter, however, seem to belong with the transi- 
tional tribes of the eastern group, if not actually to the Sourheastern 
area. Our discussions therefore must be based on the Ojibway, 
Menomint, Sauk andl Fox, and Winnehags. 

Maize, squashes, and beans were cultivated (though weakly by 
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the Ojibway), wild rice where available was a great staple, maple 
sugar was manufactured; deer, bear, and even buffalo were hunted, 
also wild fowl; fishing was fairly developed, especially sturgeon 
fishing on the lakes; pottery was weakly developed but formerly 
used for cooking vessels; vessels of wood and bark were common; 
some splint basketry; two types of shelter prevailed, a dome- 
shaped bark or mat-covered Jodge for winter, a rectangular bark 
house for summer, though the Ojibway tended to use the conical 
type of the northern border group instead of the latter; canoes of 
bark and dug-out were used where possible; the toboggan was 
occasionally used, snowshoes were common; dog traction rare: 
weaving of bark fiber downward with fingers; soft bags; pack lines; 
and fish nets; clothing of skins, soft-soled moccasins with drooping 
flaps, leggings, breech-cloth, and sleeved shirts for men, for women:a 
skirt and jacket, though a one-piece dress was known; skin robes, 
some woven of rabbitskin; no armor, bows of plain wood, no lances, 
both the ball-ended and gun-shaped wooden club; in trade days 
the tomahawk: deer were often driven into the water and killed 
from canoes (the use of the jack-light should be noted); fish taken 
with hooks, spears, and nets, smal! game trapped and snared; 
work in skins confined to clothing; bags usually woven and other 
receptacles made of birchbark; mats of reed and cedar bark com- 
mon; work in wood, stone, and bone weakly developed: prolably 
considerable use of copper in prehistoric times; feather-work rare. 

When we come to the Eastern group we find agriculture more 
Intensive (except in the extreme north) and pottery more highly 
developed. Woven feather cloaks seem to have been common, a 
southern trait. Work in stone also seems a little more complex; 
a special development of steatite work: More use was made of 
edible roots. 

The Iroquoian tribes were even more intensive agriculturists 
and potters, they made some use of the blowgun, developed corn- 
husk weaving, carved elaborate masks from wood, lived in rect- 
angular long houses of peculiar pattern, built fortifications, and 
Were superior in in bone work.! 


‘ Consuit: Hoffman: Jenks: Parker, (a); Chamberiam; Cam; Tormer; Skinner, 
Ct), (6): Harrington; Willoughby. 
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Southeastern Area. The Southeastern area is conveniently 
divided by the Mississippi river, the typical culture occurring in 
the east. As we have noted, the Powhatan group and perhaps 
the Shawnee are quite intermediate. These eliminated we have the 
Muskogean and lroquoian tribes (Cherokee and Tuscarora) as the 
chief groups, also the Yuchi, Eastern Siouan, Tunican, and Quapaw. 
The Chitimacha and Atakapa differ chiefly in the greater use of 
aquatic foods, ‘The Caddoan tribes had a different type of shelter 
and were otherwise slightly deflected toward the Plains culture. 
We have littl data for the Tonkawa, Karankawa, and Carrizo, 
but they seem not to have been agriculturiets and some of them 
seem to have lived in tipis like the Lipan, being almost true buffalo 
Indians, These thus stand as intermediate and may belong with 
the Plains or the Southwest area. The Biloxi of the east, the 
extinct Timuqua, and the Florida Seminole are also variants 
from the type. They were far less dependent upon agriculture 
and made considerable use of aquatic food. The Tumutyua 
lived in ctreular houses and, as did the Seminole, made use of 
bread made of coonti roots (Zamia primila), the method of preparing 
suggesting West Indian influence: The eating of human flesh ts 
also set down a5 a trait of several Gulf Coast tribes. Our typical 
culture then may be foun at its best among the Muskhogean, 
Yuchi, and Cherokee. 

The following are the most distinctive traits: great use of 
vegetable food and intensive agriculture; raised maize, cane [a 
kind of millet), pumpkins, watermelons, tobacco, and after contact 
with Etiropeans quickly took up peaches, figs, ete.; large use of wild 
vegetables also; dogs eaten, the only domestic animal, but chickens, 
hogs, horses, and even cattle were adopted quickly; deer, bear, and 
bison in the west were the large game, for deer the stalking and 
surround methods were used; turkeys and small game were hunted 
and fish taken when convenient (fish poisons were in use); of manu- 
factured foods bears’ oil, hickory-nut oil, persimmon bread, and 
hominy are noteworthy, to which we may add the Jamous “ black 
drink"; houses were generally rectangular with curved roofs, 
covered with thatch or bark, also often provided with plaster walls 
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reinforced with wicker work; towns were well fortified with palisades, 
dug-out canoes; costume was moderate, chiefly of deerskins, robes 
of bison, ete,, shirt-like garments for men, skirts and toga-like upper 
garments for women, boot-like moccasins for winter; some woven 
fabrics of bark fiber, and fine mettecl feather cloaks, some buffalo- 
hair weaving in the west; weaving downward with the fingers; 
fine mats of cane and some oorn-husk work; baskets of cane and 
splints, the double or netted basket and the basket mea) sieve are 
special forma; knives of cane, darts of cane and bone; blowguns 
in general use; good potters, coil process, paddle clecorations; skin 
dressing by slightly different method from elsewhere (macerated in 
qertars) and straight scrapers of hafted stone; work in stone of a 
high order but no true sculpture: little metal work.' 

Southwestern Area. In the Southwestern area we hove a small 
portion of the United States (New Mexico and Arizona) and an 
indefinite portion of Mexico. For comventence, we ehall ignere all 
tribes south of the international boundary. Within these limits 
we have what appear to be two types of culture: the Pueblos and 
the nomadic tribes, but from our point of view (material culture) 
this seems not wholly justifiable since the differences are chiefly 
those of architecture and not unlike those already moted in the 
Eastern Woodland area. On account of its highly developed atate 
ane its prehistoric antecedents, the Puchlo culture appears a5 the 
type. The cultures of the different villages are far from umiform, 
but ignoring minor variations fall into three geographical groups; the 
Hopi (Walpi, Sichumovi, Hane [Tewa], Shipaulovi, Mishonguovi, 
Shunopovi, and Oraibi); Zufi (Zuni proper, Pescado, Nutria, and 
Ojo Caliente): and the Rio Grande (Taos, Picuris, San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San fldefonse, Tesuque, Pojoaque, Nambe, Jemez, Pecos, 
Sandia, Isleta, all of Tanoan stock; San Felipe, Cochiti, Santo 
Domingo, Santa Ana, Sia, Laguna, and Acoma, Keresan stock), 
The culture of the whole may be characterized first by certain 
traits not yet found in our survey of tht continent; viz., the main 
dependence upon maize and other cultivated foods (men did the 
cultivating and weaving of cloth instead of women as above); 


ee 
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the we of a grinding stone instead of a mortar; the art of masonry; 
loom or upward weaving: cultivate! cottan as textile material; 
pottery decorated im color; a unique type of building; and the 
domestication of the turkey. These certainly serve to sharply 
differentiate this culture. 

While the main dependence was placed on vegetable food there 
was some hunting; the eastern villages hunted buffalo and deer, 
especially Taos. The most unique hunting weapon is the flat, 
curved rabbit-stick. Drives of rabbits and antelope were practised. 
The principal wild vegetable food was the pifion nut. Of manu- 
factured foods piki bread is the most unique, In former times the 
villages’ often traded for meat with the more nomadic tribes. 
Taos, Pecos, and a few of the frontier villages used buffalo robes and 
often dressed in deerskins, but woven robes were wéual. Men 
wore aprons and a robe when needed. in addition to cloth robes, 
some were woven of rabbitskin and some netted with turkey feathers. 
Women wore a woven garment reaching from the shoulder te the 
knees, fastened over right shoulder only. For the feet hard-soled 
mocteasins, these for women having long strips of deerskin wound 
around the leg Pottery was highly developed and served other 
uses than the practical. Basketry was known, but not so highly 
developed as among the non-Pucblo tribes, The dog was kept but 
not used in transportation and there were no boats, The mechani- 
cal arts were not highly developed; their stone work and work in 
wood while of an advanced type does not excel that of some other 
areas; ome work in turquoise but nothing in metal. 

The Pima once lived in adobe houses but not of the Pueblo type, 
they developed irrigation but also made extensive use of wild 
plants (mesquite, saguaro, etc,). ‘They raised cotton and wove 
cloth, were indifferent potters; but experts in basketry: The 
kindred Papago were similar, though less advanced,. The Mohave, 
Yuma, Cocopa, Maricopa, and Yavapai used a square, fat-roofed. 
house of wood, did not practise irrigation, were not good basket 
makers (excepting the Yavapai), but otherwise similar ty the Pima. 
The Walapai and Havasupai were somewhat more nomailic, 

The preceding appear to be transitional to the Pueblo type, 
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but when we come to the Athapascan-speaking tribes of the castern 
side of the area we find some intermediate cultures. Thus, the 
Jicarilla and Mesealero used the Plains tipi, they raised but litrle, 
gathered wild vegetable foods and hunted buffalo and other animals, 
no weaving but costumes of skin in the Plains type, made a little 
pottery, good coil baskets, used glass-beacl technique of the Plains, 
The Southern Ute were also in this class.. The western Apacne 
differed little from these, but rarely used tipis and gave a little 
more attention to agriculture. All used shields of buffalo hide and 
roasted certain roots in holes. In general while the Apache have 
certain undoubted Pueblo traits they also remind one of the Plains, 
the Plateaus, and, in a lean-to like shelter, of the Mackenzie area.’ 

The Navaho seem to havé taken on their most striking traits 
under European influence, but their shelter is again the up-ended 
stick type of the north? while their costume, pottery, and feeble 
attempts at basketry and formerly at agriculture suggest Pueblo 
influence. 

Thus in the widely diffused traits of agriculture, metate, pottery, 
and to a less degree the weaving of cloth with loom and spinile, 
former use of eandals, we have common cultural bonds between all 
the tribes of the Southwest, uniting them in one culture area. 
In-all these the Pueblos lead. The non-Pucblo tribes skirting the 
Plains and Plateaus occupy an intermediate position, as doubtless 
do the tribes:to the southwest, from which it appears that after 
all we have but one distinct type of material culture for this areas 





Winey Disreisutep Trairs 
Before closing this descriptive survey of material culture we 
may call attention to certain traits that transcend the bounds of 
culture areas and cannot, therefore, be so successfully localized. 
The bow was universal, Hkewise the simple art of twisting string 


tee Goddard, p. 134. 

1We teler to the older type of hogan esl mot the modern form, We hove seen 
photographs taken by Dellenbaugh amony the Painte north of the Colorado, showing 
brush shelters, bu: apparently supported by three or four Interlocking poles, The 
frunidtation. for the alder Navaho hegan wae three posts dimilariy arranged 
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from vegetable or ariimal fiber. The firedrill is another, usually the 
simple hand form, The domestication of the dog was practically 
universal, but his use for bearing burdens and as a draft animal 
was limited to a few areas. The smioking of tobacco in a pipe was 
everywhere except in the extreme north. Curiously enough, the 
cultivation of tobacco, while not universal, was practised in locali- 
ties in every area, except the Arctic and possibly the Mackenzie. 
The eoft-tan for deerskin, its treatment by smoke, and the use of 
the beaming tool are found in some parts of every area. The snow- 
shoe was used wherever the climate or elevation made it necessary. 
Among other less universal traits are the use of canoes, the true 
moccasin, basketry, pottery, cooking with stones, weaving dowti- 
ward, maize culture, chipping of stone, the grooved ax and maul, 
quill and bead technique, sewing with sinew and without a needle, 
the bowdrill. These traits all tend to show certain differences as 
We pass from one area to another, yet in their generality they must 
be considered as inter-area characteristics, the significance of which 
will be discussed under another head. 


CoLruRE CENTERS AND THEIR PROKLEMS 

If now we consider the brief review of traits we have jist made, 
we note that a culture area as usually defined tends to have well 
within its borders a group of tribes whose cultures are quite free 
from the characteristic traits of other areas, or present the type of 
the area. It is also apparent that these typical tribes are not 
scattered at random over the area but are contiguous, or definitely 
localized. We experienced, when the necessary data were available, 
no great difficulty in selecting the more typical tribes, but we found 
it often quite impossible to decide to which of two or more areas 
come of the less typical tribes belonged. Tt seems then, that while 
the grouping of all the tribes in inclusive areas is convenient and 
often useful, the more correct way would be to locate the respective 
groups of typical tribes as culture centers and classify the other 
tribes as intermediate or transitional. Thus from this point of 
view we have nine localities, or material culture centers, between 
which there are few traits in common: (1) Central Algonkin, 





MATERIAL CULTURE CENTERS IN NORTH AMERICA 
(See page ety) 
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(2) Southeastern, (3) Pueblo, (4) Plains, (5) Plateau, (6) California, 
(7) North Pacific, (8) Muckenzie, and (g) Eskimo. The remaining 
tribes then fall naturally into intermediate groupe: for example, 
as intermediate to the Central Algonkin and Plains cultures are 
the Plains-Ojibway, Plains-Crev, Santee, lowa, and perhaps the 
Atikara, Mandan, Hidatsa, Peora, Ponca, Omaha, Pawnee, Oto, 
Kansas, Missouri, Osage, and Illinois; intermediate to the Plains 
and the Southeast, the Wichita, the Caddo tribes, the Tonkawa, 
and Karankawa, In this way we are also able to handle more diffi- 
cult cases, as the Southern Ute and Jicarilla Apache who stand 
Intermediate to the Plains, Pueblo, and Plateau cultures. On 
thore getieral grounds a classification by culture to be serviceable 
must avoid the necessity for too great exactness. The division of 
a whole continent between a number of areas demands a kind of 
exactness that is irmlevant to the problems involved. In. this 
respect the method of localizing centers is quite superior, for they 
can be located without difficulty by the habitats of the few tribes 
munifesting the separate cultures in the.r most typical forms.’ [kt 
is then of no great moment if one is omitted, for by the observed rule 
of geographical continuity it will be found in contact with the type 
group and hence relatively one of the least intermediate tribes. 
However, our purpose is not to establish a method of classification 
but to discuss certain problems arising from the foregoing obser- 
vations of trait distribution, 

The most typxnl tribes ut each center are designated on the map CCC pr 
ing this article hy umlertining The material culture centers ate numbered as follows: 
i, The Arctic Area; 2, The Mackenzie Area; 3. The North Pacific Area; 4, The 
Mateau Areay s, The California Area; 6, The Plains Area; 7, The Eastern Woodland 
Arca; §, The Sonthwestern Area; 9, The Semthoastern Ares. Av stated above the 
designation by centers ia far lies ariltrary than the division of the continent inte 
inclusive areas; yet practical comsilerations mate auch a demarkation desirable. 
Accordingly. we have tentatively drawn lines grouping the Uibos by their nearest 
ecntere The ideal is to draw the lines through the points of cultural Lalaner, or Ot 
the place where the characteristic mater'al tralte of ene center equal in number and 
weight those of other centers, tack of full data amd well developed methods for the 
evaluation of traits makes it impossible to place these lines with geographical precision; 
hence they mot be taken as approximate, ‘This le particularly true of polite where 
threw tiuterial ares meet, ae in Nevada, Texas, aul Alasku Vet, notwithstanding 
these unceriainting, it ts quite lmprotinile that the error of postion at any post will 


exceed that of a aingle tribal unit, This map wae first published in hall labels for 
the Atnerican Museum of Natural History 
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Let us, therefore, return to the observed peculiarity of geo- 
graphical continurty among the habitats of the tribes making up the 
centers, The fact is plain antl has scarcely cacaped the notice of a 
single serious student. Yet, while many have called attention to 
the inter-gradations of culture; few, for example, have considered 
the significance of the rarity of abrupt breaka in its continuity in 
Tespect to the question of stability tx. migration of political units. 
And again, the significance of this observed continuity relative to 
the problem of independent invention vz. diffusion of traits seems 
to have almost escaped notice. 

One of the first problems to confront us is that of the permanency 
Of these material culture centers, In the frst place their very 
continuity is a strong presumption that their points of origin are 
to be found near their historic bounds. For instance, we note that 
the tribes in 4 culture center have only cultural unity, for they are 
scarcely ever united politically or speak mutually intelligible 
languages. It ts curious how such uniformity of material culture 
may be found between neighboring tribes whe when on the warpath 
kill each other at sight: it would seem thar such hostility is more 
of a game than real war. But to return ‘to our problem, such lack 
of unity makes it difficult to see how in case of invasion from with- 
Olt a simple reaction to migration factors could move the whole 
group of disparate tribes as a body; it seems much more reasonable 
that their continuity would be broken, Upon these points we 
have some check data, For example, in California, the Plains, 
and Pueblo centers we have great material uniformity with notort- 
Ouse linguistic and political diversity, Then we have the case of 
the Cheyenne who scem to have been forced into the Plains center 
where they readily passed from an intermediate state to a typical 
one," Likewise, the Shoshonean Hopi in the Pueblo center, the 
Athapasean Kato in California, and the Chilcotin in the Plateau 
area seem each to have been caught up by these several cultural 
swirla and reduced to the type. These examples, however, only 
suggest the tendency for the various centers to preserve their 
continuity. On the other hand, definite examples of tibes being 


1 Mooney, (a), 
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forced outward into intermediate positions do not readily come to 
hand. The Iroquois present a probable case. The evidence seems 
to warrant the assumption that they are of southern origin and 
erupted into the Eastern Woodland area, virtually cleaving the 
continuity of the Algonkin tribes! Just what happened to their 
material culture can not be stated for want of careful studies. The 
use of the dome-shaped Algonkin wigwam on both sides of the 
lroquois hiatus; and the probable Iroquois adoption of the art of 
maple-sugar making on the one hand, with the failure of the [re- 
quois to impart correspondingly characteristic traits to the flanking 
Algonkin on the other, is consistent with our assumption, but lirtle 
weight should be given it until more carefully investigated. Yet, 
in any event, the Iroquois of historic times were not typically 
southeastern in culture and are at least suggestive negative evidence 
in support of our assumption. Granting such a disruption of the 
older Algonkin enter, the somewhat untypical culture of the 
Central Algonkin is intelligible. In his studies of the Plateau 
center Boas seems to justify the assumption of a Salish migration to 
the coast; tut if such did occur, the typical culture broke down and 
became intermediate, since we find it so tn historic times. Thos 
what evidence we haye seems to indicate that by separating a tribe 
from a center its material culture is made intermediate and by 
joining a tribe to a center its culture is made typical. Hence, 
unless we find data to support the wholesale movement of a material 
culture center, we must assume stability of habitat during its 
historic life. We need not, however, assume stability as to its 
political, linguistic, and somatic unit constituents; but it is clear 
that abrupt wholesale displacement of them or anything short of 
the gradual infiltration of new units would tend to destroy the 
type. We have been long familiar with the lack of correlation 
between culture, language, and somatic type, but it is doubtful if 
we yet comprehend the phenomenon. 

In material culture we have one of the two great groups of 
anthropological problems for whose solution the ethnological and 
archeological methods are equally serviceable. It is chiefly by the 

' Bovle. 
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use of the latter method that we approach the problem as to the 
relative ages of the historic centers and the existence of earlier 
centers. As yet, the results of archeological studies have not 
advanced sufficiently to give very <atisfactory answers to these 
questions, but so far.as they go they favor the great age of these 
centers. Thus the work af Smith in the Plateau center indicates 
considerable age and fails to reveal an equally developed precde- 
cessor’ Again, in California, Nelson finds very old. shell deposits 
hut still nothing radically different from the type culture* In the 
Southwest we have evidence of long occupancy by the Pucblo type. 
Smith's yet unpublished work in the Plains center brings to light 
ao predecessors. In the Central Algonkin center, the case is not 
clear, cwing to the uncertainty as to the mound culture in. the 
western part of the Eastern Woodland area, but in the eastern part 
around the lower Hudson and in New Jersey we find a condition 
similar to that in the Plateau center Thus, in a general way the 
geoxraphical stability of our material culture centers is confirmed 
by archeological evidence. 

Perhaps it should be noted that the tendency of archeological 
investigation is to show some development in richness and com- 
plexity, Thus Smith's results in the Plateau center and Nelson's 
shell-heap work in California show simpler and somewhat cruder 
cultures for the lower parts of their deposits, but the persistence of 

4 Smith. (¢). 
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EStinner, (c), As we have siggedted. li la possible that the Lroquotun expandon 
track the old and original center of the Algonkin wibes: Mr Parker file sites ia 
New Vork where Iroquoian remaing overlie others ol Algenkin type, pet muony Tice 
quoten ates bear-every indication al respectable age, (Parker, (b), p68.) Hence. 
the present Algonkin center can not be a recent development, Professor Dixon's 
recmnt paper (pp. s20-900) calls attention to the meaumed superposition of cultures om 
the Atiantic shle of the continent; but th mo cost hae @ care!) anulysis of the area been 
made. Yet we are here conerrned only with the archestogy of the territory occupied 
by Lie few tribes forming our material centers, an} the complications cited by Dixon 
are chiefiy in the territories of invermedlate wibes and on the extreme margins of the 
continent. Que discustion haa not sotrght termuake the centers the first American cul- 
tots, but enly 26 abow that they ore relotively old. | We tay add that one of the 
best ways to approach the correlation of caster ethoology and archeology would ‘be 


to investigate the terrinory af a center and use the types thos obtained as the pomt of 
dryer ture. 
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many fundamental forms throughout suggests that the succeeding 
cultures were built upon the foundation laid down at what seems 
to have been the period of earliest occupancy. This also seems to 
be true of shell and other deposits in the vicinity of New York 
City. Even in the Pueblo center we find a similar condition. So 
the best interpretation we can give the observed data is that in the 
formative period of North American material cultures the types 
now appearing in our centers were localized but less differentiated 
that the striking individuality they now possess resulted from 
amore or less gradual expansion along origmal lines, 

If, as we now have reason to believe, the material cultures of 
these centers possess great vitality, are often able to completely 
dominate intrusive cultural nits and so keep to their habitats as 
it were, it may be well to inquire if there are not objective causes 
for this: persistence of localization. 

It is natural to suspect the subtle influence of the environment, 
since the fauna and flora of the locality are certain to leave their 
stamps upon material culture. One of the most distinctive char- 
acteristics is the tendency to specialize in some one or two foods, 
In California it is the acorn; Plateau, salmon and roots: on the 
North Pacifie coast, sea food: Mackenzie, caribou; Plains: the 
buffalo; Southwest, maize; Southeast, maize and roots; the Eastern 
Woodlands, wild rice and maple sugar, We here refer to the pre- 
paredl and stored foods, the staples; though in quantity they may 
at times be minor foods, they play a very necessary role, All the 
centers have more or less elaborate processes of preparation in- 
volying technical knowledge: for example, the making of acorn 
flour and bread, the roasting of camas, etc. These processes tend 
to spread throughout the area.of supply. Thus the acorn industry 
extends well ip into Oregon far beyond the California center: the 
roasting of camas to the mouth of the Columbia and also to the 
Blackfoot of the Plains; etc. Agait we note certain specializations 
of manufacture; California, baskets; North Pacific coast, boxes 
and plank work; the Plains, rawhide work (parileche, bags, ctc.); 
Mackenzie, birch-bark (canoes, vessels, etc.); Plateau, sagebrush 
weaving; Southwest, textiles and pottery; Southeast, cane and 
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hber weaving; the Eastern Woodlands, knot bowls and bass fiber 
weaving. Types of shelter present similar distributions and so do 
many other traits. All of these traits are seen to reach out far 
beyond the borders of the respective type centers. While foods 
are quite dependent upon the faunal and floral distributions, some 
other traits are not (pottery, for example). In any case the people 
have but chosen a few of the possibilities and specialized in them, 
leaving many other resources untouched. Apparently we have 
here the fixity of habit or custom, a group having once worked out a 
process, like the use of acorns, its practice tends to find its way over 
the contiguous acorn area and, where established, to persist. The 
successful adjustment to a given locality of one tribe is utilized by 
neighbors to the extension of the type and to the inhibition of new 
inventions, Or adjustments, Therefore, the origin of a material 
center seems due to ethnic factors more than to geographical ones. 
The location of these centers is then largely a matter of ethnic 
accident, but once located and the adjustments made, the stability 
of the environment doubtless tends to hold each particular type of 
material culture to its initial locality, even in the face of many 
changes in blood and language. Perhaps here at last we have laid 
bare the environmental factor in culture and chanced upon the 
real significance of the long observed lack of correlation between 
culture, language, and anatomy. 

Before we leave this subject it may not be amiss to examine the 
cultural relations of the few tribes constituting one of our centers. 
It is an axiom that absolute cultural identity is imposeible, for this 
is but another way of asserting variation. We may expect, there- 
fore, certain tribal individualities. Our conception of a type unit 
is one in whose culture there are no appreciable traits characteristic 
of other centers. When we select a group of tribes as the consti- 
tuents of a center, we do not assume absolute identity in culture: 
for the facts are plain, that the gradation observed among the 
intermediate tribes extends into the typical group. It must follow, 
therefore, that some one tribe is the most typical, or manifests the 
type culture in its purest form, As an experiment, take the Plains 
group to which the Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, Assiniboine, Crow, 
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Teton-Oglala, Arapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Comanche clearly 
belong. Then by cancellation proceed to eliminate the variants, 
or those tribes manifesting traits characteristic of other centers. 
If we take shelter, the brush lodge tendencies of the Comanche 
eliminate them: packing by dogs without the travols, the Crow, 
Kiowa, and Comanche: occasional water transportation in bark 
canoes, the Assinihoine (historical data}; the use of fur caps, certain 
northern forms of bags, the Blackfoot anc Gros Ventre; on historical 
data as to costume, the Cheyenne; absence of special forms of 
shirts for men, the Kiowa, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Camanche; 
a one-eared tipi, the Kiowa and Comanche; and some use of hooded- 
coats for men, the Blackfoot, Grose Ventre, and the Crow. We have 
now eliminated all save the Teton-Oglala, The Arapaho stand 
next, and then the Crow. Ii we line these up according to certain 
parfleche peculiarities and certain types of bags frequent among 
westward intermediate tribes, we discount the Arapaho, If it 
were not for early historical data on the Cheyenne, they would 
learl the Arapaho, So far as the data go the Cheyenne since their 
Migration were in. most intimate contact with the Teton and the 
Arapaho. Thus our finding is consistent and also quite sugwestive. 
We have good grounds for localizing the center of Plains culture 
between the Teton, Arapaho, Cheyenne, and Crow, with the odds in 
favor of the first’) When we turn to a map we find again geo- 
graphical continuity, these four tribes being neighbors. Further, 
they are in the very heart of the area for the typical tribes, Similar 
treatment of other central groups gives analogous results, though 
not always so nicely balancer] geographically. It seems, then, that 
when we come to deal with the distributions of associated material 
traits; we find certain points where specialization and individuality 
are greatest, 

| Candidienitteed of apdcs hake it tweskeu'y tin celta Uiscisdion al. the telative 
Mgnificance of ubese traite anda justification of the procedure. See Galton’s remarks 
(p. #79) an weighting cultural characters, The reducing of a center to a. single tribe 
iy presented unly as the logiea! Goole of our classification, the pollitea) idenelty of tie 
tribe in question ig mot now important. Tl is clear that when we commit ourselves 
to a classification based upon the similarities of traits, and aocep: the principle of 


inter-gradithos, we tinet expect fo designate some one oor two tribes ae the niet 
typical. 
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If we should proceed by the above method of determination, we 
should ultimately specify nine political or social units whose 
material cultures could be taken as the individualized American 
types. ‘Thus these studies of distribution lead us into new and 
perplexing problems. We seem to be dealing with ethnic forces, 
the lines of whose radiation are approximately determinable, but 
whose directions of movement are by no means obvious. What are 
the points of origin? Are these nine hypothetical tribes the origi- 
nators of these cultures, or even the perpetuators from whom all 
influences start? Or, are they but the resultants of forces moving 
in the opposite direction, and then from whence? One line of 
inquiry suggests itself. Since these centers may well be but the 
type units of a larger group, we may approach this problem by 
seeking for traits common to the centers and for evidence of their 
reaction upon each other, or in other words consider the distribution. 
of the few very general traits previously enumerated. 

The caltivation of maize was-spread over a considerable part of 
the continent. Tt was universal in the Southwest; among all the 
tribes intermediate to the Plains, Central Algonkin. and Southeastern 
centers, except those of the extreme north and possibly the Ton- 
kawa: all of the Southeastern area except a few on the Gulf coast, 
ane all of the Eastern Woodland area except the extreme north. 
Scarcely any of the intermediate tribes in the California and the 
Plateau areas made even the fecblest of efforts to cultivate it, The 
most striking fact is that if you plot this distribution over an 
ethnographical map you have almost absolute continuity, This 
continuity also extends far down into Mexico and perhaps is con- 
tinuous with the maize area of South America.. In this case, we have 
no reason to dowbt the direction of diffusion, for botanical evidence 
makes it certain that the art of maize cultivation arose south of 
the Rio Grande." 

Another interesting trait is pottery. All the tribes cultivating 
maize made some form of it, but it went somewhat farther into the 
California and Plateau areas, Yet from southern California 
northward to the limits af the North Pacific area, including the 
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greater part of the Mackenzie area, we have no certain traces of 
pottery in either historic or prehistoric times. In. Alaska, how- 
ever, it recurs among the Eskimo chiefly and extends eastward to 
Cape Parry at least. Some historical data make it probable that 
pottery was once made by all the type tribes of the Plains center 
and possibly by the Northern Shoshonean tribes. So disregarding 
for the present the pottery of the Arctic coast we have a distribution 
slightly more extensive but still coincident with the maize area. 
Internal continuity we have and alse to the seuth far into South 
America. Roughly considered, this pottery is of two kinds, painted 
and incised (and stamped). The former prevails over the Sourh- 
west and eastward to the lower Mississippi, the remainder is incised 
or stamped and is confined chiefly to the Atlantic coast and Great 
Lake regions! Here again we find continuity southward for 
painted ware. Unfortunately, we cannot call in extraneous evi- 
dence to prove the direction of pottery diffusion andl it will searcely 
do to trust to. an analogy with maize. [t has been reported that 
incised ware also occurs on the South American Atlantic coast? 
That this is due to an older continuity between the two continents 
at large is unsupported by archeological evidence, but similar 
marked pottery from the West Indies suggests a regional and 
insular continuity.’ 

The southern origin of the blowgun is quite probable. We find 
it still in use among the Seminole of Florida and formerly known 
to most of the Southeastern tribes; it also occurs among the Iroquois. 
Perhaps in the same class may be placed the methods of preparing 
the coonti root, for the plant is found in the West Indies. 

Weaving in its crudest forms is quite universal, but certain 
specialized forms can be definitely distributed. The art requires 
two unrelated processes, spinning and weaving, The fundamental 
art of twisting fibers into string is universal, but the Déné, Central 
Algonkin, Iroquois, Eastern Algonkin, and all of the tribes of the 
Southeasternarea made thread of bark fibers. These were shredded 





4 |Lobmes, (5). 
* Hrillitka, p. 15t 
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ancl twisted without spindlirs, so far aswe know, the usual method 
being to roll the strands on the thigh or ankle The resulting 
thread was woven into pack straps, but especially into bags in the 
north, In the south, clothing seems to have been so made, and 
even footwear, The method of weaving was everywhere the same, 
the warp strands bemg suspended loosely from a nod or cord ane 
the fabrication proceeding downward, the woof being inserted by 
the fingers. This type of weaving occurs in the Plateau and North 
Pacific Coast areas, In this region, however, the weaving is of 
twetypes. The intermediate North Pacific area produced blankets 
of goat and deg wool. While so far aswe know the weaving was 
downward as before, a spindle has-been used in historic times. 
In the Plateau area sagebrush bark fiber was coarsely twisted ‘and 
joined) by occasional woof strands. Among the intermediate 
Salish, and the Kwakiutt, this method was used with cedar bark, 
Aniong certain intermediate Alaskan tribes the method appears, 
but for bags only and not for clothing. In the Plateau area. we 
have some evidence that the Shoshonean tribes used clothing of 
sagebrush, which we presume was made by the same method. 
The Shahaptian, however, seem not to have made blankets or 
clothing of fiber. 

In the Southwest we have a high development of weaving with 
atruc loom, or upward weaving, and the use of spindles. 

Thus so far as our data go we have the spindle in two regions, 
the Southwest and the greater part of the Plateau and North 
Pacific areas. If its use could be established for the Shoshonean 
tribes of Nevada and Idaho we should have a continuous distri- 
bution from ‘north to south, which taken in connection with the 
wide nee of the spindle south of the Rio Grande would again indi- 
cate a southern origin. Unfortunately, we lack data on this point. 
That the spindle was recently introduced to the Salish area Is 
suggested but not proven, by the absence of bone and stone spindle 
whorls in. archeological collections? In the Southeastern area 
there seems to have been some use of an improvised spindle; a 
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stick bearing a ball of clay, but anything like a trie spindle whorl 
is rare in archeological collections In this area, however, we must 
allow for contact with the Southwest. 

As to the loom, we have aleo the use of aoweaving frame in parts 
of the Mackenzie and Plateau areas* Rabbitskin robes were 
made by wrapping the warp around a rectangular frame and some 
of the Salish made use of a loom frame witha continuous warp of 
spun goat or dog hair, the two processes doubtless connecter 
historically, On the other hand, this use of a frame without a 
batten or held seems to have a restricted distribution and to le 
discontinuous with the Southwest, though here again we lack full 
data asto weaving technique, for the rabbitskin blanker extends 
well down through the Plateaus into the Southwest. We have 
previously suggested that the frame for the rabbitskin blanket may 
have been derived from the skin-dressing frame, in which case its 
independent origin would be probable, The direction. of weaving 
for rabbitskin blankets among the Cree is downward and aome- 
times the warp is hung from a stick or cord? and not wrapped around 
the frame, This brings us back to what seems a fundamental 
distinction between the weaving of the Southwest and the other 
areas: If we extend our data so as to include flexible buckets, we 
have practically a continuous distrilmtion of downward weaving; 
or where the beginning is at the top of a suspended warp base, 
from the Alwutians, through the Tlingit, into the Déné, the northern 
Algonkin and thence to the Gulf and the Atluntic seahoarl. ‘Thus, 
it is clear that we have a widely distributed method of weaving 
developed on different lines from that of Mexico and the Afdean 
region. The continuous wrapped warp on the simple frames of 
some Salish and Déné is also suggestive of the Southwest and in 
contrast to the Chilkat and Algonkin modes, 

The art of basketry has a distribution similar to that of weaving. 
In one form or another it is found in every area from: the Southwest 
to the Eskimo. The prevailing techniques are twine, coll, and 

© Holmes, (6), 


See: Morice, (a); Skinner, (a); Tet. (aj; Bows, (uj, 
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splint. The art was rather weak in the Plains, ita almost entire 
absence from the Plains center having been noted, In the main, 
basketry is found intensifed in two regions, the western moun- 
tainous belt and the eastern Atlantic belt, Though coll baskets 
were occasionally made by the Central Eskimo, the Ojibway and 
possitily other Eastern and Southeastern Indians (Mason), they 
are characteristic of the western area where they have a continuous 
distribution from Aluska! to the Rio Grande. One peculiarity of 
this distribution is that it is inland, the Tlmgit and practically all 
the tribes of the coast down to the Californian center using the 
twine method. On the other hand, the twine technique is practised 
in the coll area, except perhaps in the extreme north. As we have 
previously noted, there is a continuous distribution for the fexible 
basker and bag woven from suspended warp, from the Aleutian 
islamls southeastward to the Atlantic, which gives us another 
interesting problem. In contrast to this technique we have the 
stiff warp twine baskets of the Salish, Shoshone, California, and 
the Southwest tribes, again a continuous disttibution suggesting a 
common ongin. Likewise, the coil technique of this western region 
is distinct, because the few specimens known from the Ojibway 
and the Central Eskimo are sewed with a wide open stitch in a 
taanner that indicates a different process concept. 

In the cast basketry specialized in cane and splints: The very 
strong development of cane basketry in the Southeast, taken with 
the previously noted cultural intrusions into the Eastern Woodland 
area, makes it probable that the wood splint technique is historically 
connected with that of cane. Cane basketry is also highly de- 
veloped in eastern South America, to which the West Indies give 
us insular continuity, 

The limits of this paper forbid the further discussion of textile 
distribution, but it is now clear that it presents some of the most 
interesting problems in material culture. The study of forms, 
methods of ornamentation, etc, readily differentiates local vari- 
ations of greaver or less distribution, the comprehensive comparison 


a 












i Coll baskets also extend into Siberia. The dieteliotion for the whale: North 
Amertcun continent has heer worked out by ©, T, Mason. 
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of which would go far toward solving the historical relations af our 
centers, 

Coincident with the greater part of the western basketry region 
are the limits of stone boiling. Naturally, tts distribution follows 
closely the outskirts of the pottery-using region, All the pottery- 
making tribes are pot bvilera as are also the Eskimo, The extreme 
northern Algonkins and part of the Déné used stones but often 
hung bark vessels over beds of coals, a pot-boiling method. The 
Plains tribes were on the border line between the two great areas 
and varted accordingly. 

Clothing is another feature of interest. The Eskimo were 
heavily clothed, the Déné but slightly less so, The Interior 
Salish, the most Eastem Shoshone, and even some Apache of the 
Southwest covered practically the whole body with clothing, 
usually of skins.. In contrast to this the Indians of California and 
the whole Pacific Coast belt wore little clothing, except in the far 
north. In the Plains, the tribes of the center resembled the Sho- 
shone while the Eastern intermediate tribes were inclined to nudity. 
East of the Mississippi, except in the far north, the tendency was 
likewise: to nudity, Even in the Pueblo area men seldom wore 
shirts or leggings. Again we have one of those curious continuities 
in distribution, the real clothing of the body stretching across the 
Eskimo, Déiné, and extreme northern Algonkin territories, dipping 
down through the Plateau and Plains areas almost into the South- 
west where climatic conditions certainly made it essential. This 
bears the earmarks of a northern intrusion and sets up at new 
angles the problem af the Shoshonean tribes and the beginnings of 
Plains culture: 

In a similar manner dog transportation dips into the southern 
Plains. In-winter dogs are used with sleds by the Eskimo and some 
adjacent tribes (Hearne), but in summer the Eskimo west of 
Hudson bay use them for packing and the dragging of tent poles, 
precisely as described by Coronado for the extreme southern Plains. 
Between these two points we have a continuous distribution of 
packing or dragging bundles by dogs. The wide distribution in the 
north and its apex-like form in the south suggest a northern origin. 
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lf space pentitted we could make a special study of specific 
articles of dress, the basket hat in the west. the moccasin, the 
rubbitakin coat, the turkey-feather mantle, ete., which, as with 
the textile arts, would develop many important problems. Many 
other traits could be studied in this way. We may note the prob- 
loms of defensive armor in the Northwest,’ the seeming Asiatic 
origin of the sinew-backedl bow? and the bowslrill, the recent intro- 
duction of the Asiatic pipe among the Eskimo, etc: 

Among other points this hasty sketch of widely distributed 
traits has deyeluped at least one general line of cleavaye. If we 
draw a line southward through the extended Plains center, along 
the eastern liniits of the Rocky mountsins, we divide the continent 
into twe parts cach of which in respect te the traits just discussed 
has.some claim to cultural distinction. On either side of this line 
within the United States the cultures stand out clearly, In the 
main, it is along this line that textiles are differentiated, likewise in 
part maize and pottery, Clothing also changes here. Certain 
traits in the east s¢em to have pushed up from South America 
across the West Indies, others appear north of the Rio Grande as 
the outposts of the higher cultures of the south. Across northern 
Canada from east to west is the caribou culture with its associated 
traits, The line of cleavage we have noted in the United States 
seems to be the extended southern apex of the cariiau area. It 
almost separates the east from the west, and raises a number of 
problems we have no space to discuss. ‘Thus our consideration of 
widely distributed! material traits has developed at feast three 
general areas, with each of which the respective centers have some- 
thing in common. The suggestion is that, more often than not, 
the tendency is for cultural continuity to range north and south on 
each side of this line, hence we mist assume some historical con- 
nections between the respective centers. Yet, so far, there appear 
no indications that all the centers of the west can be classed as the 
former constituents of a single center; bur on the east it seems 
quite probable that the Algonkin center has developed from an 

' Hough; Laufer. 

' Mason, (a), 
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ancient culture imtermediate to the caribou and southeastern 

In the foregoing discussion of distribution we have seen positive 
proof.of the northern spread of am important trait, maize culture 
engulfing three contiguous centers, and noted the analogous dis- 
tribution. of several other traits in which the probability of a 
southern origin is very great (painted pottery, loom weaving, 
blowguns, ond tobaces). Again we have certain probabilities of 
culture infusion from Asia by way of Alaska, though less definite 
because In some cases the evidence favors the movement from 
America to Asia rather than the reverse. [n Asia we seem to have 
similar continental conditions, for the great culture centers lay 
toward the south and exerted a strong influence upon the north, 
leaving the two continents in contact where their later cultures were 
weakest. We could, however, dismiss this peculiar inter-conti- 
nental relation at once, if it were not for the belief that the Indians 
came from Asia via Alaska, at a relatively recent period. Each 
year of anthropological advance has seen the assumption become 
more and more of a conviction that this peopling of Anterica 
eould not have been much éarlier than the dawn of the neolithic 
period in the Old World.! Granting this, we see that our material 
culture centers lie in the path of invasion and, if of considerable 
age, may even represent original intrusions from the Old World. 
As we have noted, archeological evidence seems nat only to confirm 
the long durations of most of these centers but fails to reveal the 
remains of extinct predecessors. 

lf cultural groups came from the Old World with a neolithic 
or a very late paleolithic horizon they could have brought with 
them the following traits: knowledge of fire (presumably the 
wooden drill), chipping and polishing stone, the bow, the bone 
harpoon point, the notched arrowhead, the dog, elemental knowl- 
edge of skin dressing, There is no reason why they may not have 
known the simple art of twisting string, the use of nets and snares, 

' Our complete ignorance of paleolithic Ada ie now the chief obstacle to @ mete 


factory theary for the origin of the American race. For all we-now know late paleo- 
Lihie Europe may have been contemporaneous with early neclithuc Asia, 
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been expert hunters, and in fact have possessed all the fundamental 
concepts of all the more general mechanical processes. This list, 
it will be observed, includes a considerable number of the traits 
common to our centers and may possibly represent the original 
culture of the immigrants: Yer, until we know a great deal about 
the earlicet archeology of northern Asia, this must remain the 
merest speculation, On the other hand, certain very widely 
distribute) traits are more likely of American origin and therefore 
mist represent either older traits than those peculiar to the respec- 
Live centers or more recently diffused ones. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that such of these common traits. as appear truly, American 
are found to be more highly specialized and less fundamental. 
In short, all the status of the case seems to warrant, is the sug- 
gestion that except where a definite Old World similarity is found, 
most of the widely distributed traita of North America seem to 
have emanated from centers south of the United States, and not 
from Alaska, or from the World. ‘This: general fact has long 
heen one of the traditions of our science, but the determination of 
the general northern trend of the most distinctively American 
traits mist rermiain one of our problems and especially the harmon- 
izing of our concliisions with the belief in an Asiatic origin. 

Again we may consider what would happen te our centers, if we 
subtracted the traits suggesting the south and also those tratts 
that seem to have come into Alaska recently. Suppose we cancel 
out agriculture, pottery, loom-weaving, and the use of tobacco, 
not to mention several minor traits. These would at once greatly 
reduce material differences, making all dependent upon game and 
wild vegetables and regulating their lives according to the resources 
of their respective habitats. In this way it is clear thar we might 
reviuce our centers to a primitive culture not unlike that of early 
neolithic Europe, whence it would not be unlikely that the develop- 
ment of some type individualities began after the first dispersion of 
tribes over the continent. In other words, there dre various reasons 
for believing in the legitimacy of problems relating to the perma- 
nency and relatively carly origin of centers: Finally, we have 
found a probable answer to cur question as to the former genetic 
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relations of the material centers: viz,, that in so far as they are 
individual they are quite independent and as indicated by the 
environmental, ethnological, and archeological data, developed 
their peculiarities approximately within the respective territories 
of the typical groups of tribes. 

We have noted that in the few. Important archeological studies 
made for our centers, the earliest forms of culture are less complex 
and that there is likewise a suggestion of far greater similarity 
between the respective centers at that time. If then we cancel 
out the probable intrusive traits, as above, and discount the indi- 
vidualization of our centers, we reach a simpler form of culture in. 
which the common origin of our centers is possible. Also, the 
general quantitative similanty of these residual traits to late paleo- 
lithic or early neolithic culture is apparent. 

We may again revert to the probable antiquity of origin. For 
the Eskimo and Mackenzie area we have no good archeclogical 
data, but for the remaining we have at least suggestive data, and 
the only one for which there appears a reasonable doubt is the 
Plains center. This doubt arises principally from more or less 
vague historical indications of recent migrations om the part of the 
typical tribes; thus the Cheyenne are considered recent arrivals, 
the Plains-Cree and Plains-Ojibway are clearly migrants, the 
Sarsi, Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Comanche, and Blackfoot have 
linguistic affiliations that make their migrations quite probable; 
the Crow and Teton have very near relatives among the inter- 
mediate group, raising doubts as to their original habitats. [no 
short, with the possible exception of the Kiowa, all may be suspected 
as relatively recent intruders. No such condition holds for the 
other centers. Again when we look at the great intermediate 
group just west of the Mississippi river, we see a striking peéculi- 
arity in the earth-lodge, which under other circumstances would 
be taken as the index of a new type of culture. Recalling that one 
of the chief characteristics of the typical group is horse culture and 
that this must have arisen since 1492, it becomes probable that 
this group arose since that date and so suggests that some of the 
now intermediate tribes formerly constituted a distinct culture 
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center, but now obscured by disintegration. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to analyze the material culture of these tribes to 
aee if the elements of an older center can be differentiated. We 
have previously reviewed the place of the horse among the forma- 
tive factors in Plains culture, with the result that practically all 
traits except those absolutely associated with the horse were formed 
before its introduction to the continent. On the other hand, 
there was good reason to believe that the stimulus of the horse did 
anlidify and intensify the particular association of traits we now 
take as the type. When, however, we turn again to the earth- 
lodge-using tribes we find the familiar maize culture of the South- 
east. The very werk development of agriculture among the 
Central Aleonkins suggests this southert influence, but we have 
also the general use of the shoulder-blade hoe in apparent continuity 
from the Mandan to the mouth of the Mississippi, not to mention 
forme of the Green Corn ceremonies, The weaving of buffalo hair 
was quite a trait in the south, and this also we find in varying 
degrees among the transitional tribes, The peculiar basketry of 
the Arikara, Mandan, and Hidatsa in its forms, materials, and 
especially in its decoration suggests the came work of the south. 
Fortihed villages were also known on the Missouri, 4 prominent 
Southeastern trait, 

Central Algonkin material trairs are less obvious. We have 
some possible influence in matting and woven bags, alan some 
crude attempts to make sugar of boxelder and other saps. The 
more northern tibes gathered some wild rice anil used canoes, the 
birchbark culture of the north making itself felt to some extent. 
In costume the relation is fairly clear, for we have even today a 
tendency toward the styles of the Central Algonkin below the. 
Missouri, but a tendency toward the Plains costime nerth of that 
point. The methed of wearing the hair followed a like distribution; 
the sides of the head shaved in the south, long braids in the north.. 
These differences again remind us of our finding a Daketa tribe to 
be the must typical, thus pointing toward the Dakota group as one 
of the originators of Plains culture. 

None of these traits are, however, so significant aa the earth- 
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lodge. Its known distribution is the Arikara, Hidatsa, Manclan, 
Ponca, Omaha, Pawnee, Oto, Missouri, Kansas, and Osage, upon 
which we have commented at length in another place. Structurally 
it is almost unique, but nevertheless presents some vague southern 
resemblances, A type of thatchetl] louse formerly ised on the 
lower Mississippi but not fully described seems to have had a frame- 
work similar to this. Again, the method of covering with earth is 
found in the sowth, but neither of these can have much wetght and 
leave its independent origin as probable. The grass house of the 
Wichita is clearly related to the southern types.' “The dome-shaped 
mat and bark-covered lodge of the Aleonkin was used by the lowa 
and sometimes by the Osage. The Eastern Dakota made some use 
of a rectangular cabin apparently like some ot the Sauk and Fox. 
All of these are intrusive types and by their presence tend to isolate 
the earth-lodge. Yet, the tipi was in general use and we have else- 
where noted the peculiar tendency of these tribes to live in it, at 
all times when not actually engaged with their fields, even m mid- 
winter. This association between types of shelter and maize culture 
raises the suspicion that they may have come into the area together 
and so leaves us some reason to doubt the significance of the earth- 
lodge, ‘The restricted distribution of the bull-boat, however, rather 
strengthens its claim to independent origin. We have, nevertheless, 
gone far enough to prove the later intermediate character of these 
tribes. When we note their use of the tipi, dog travois, parileche 
and other rawhide work, technique of beacl and quill work, weak 
development of textiles, large use of the buffalo, and the buffalo- 
hide shield, their fundamental Plains characteristics appear. These 
traits we have reason to believe are older than the introduction of 
the horse and the intensified development of the typical group. 
We suspect, then, the existence of an older Plains center which was 
strongly influenced by the Southeastern and jater by the Central 
Algonkin centers, but nevertheless of a distinct type and probably 
formed before the introduction of maize culture. 

In an article on the horse culture of the Plains we have cited the 


11m this connection comailt Mie Fletcher's Omaha, (). 75. for the Arikata origin 
Of the Omonlhio carth-tbxige, 
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prehistoric cultures of the tribes nearest Santa Fé, among which 
we can certainly place the Comanche and Kiowa, as having the 
basic elements of what later came to be the typical culture."| Our 
hypothesis is, that in these non-agricultural dog-using rovers after 
bufialo we have the outlying fringe of the older Plains culture, 
modified by Plateau influence, but still an indication of what pre- 
vailed at the earlier Plains center before agriculture and other 
foreign traits secured a footing. It was thus that the coming of the 
horse gave a new impetus to the Plains traits surviving among these 
then intermediate tribes and elevated them to the status of typical 
tribes,. Tf this interpretation be correct, we have conditions sumilar 
to those in the Eastern Woodland area, the disrupting influence here 
being the subtle influence of intrusive native traits from the south- 
east and the later northward pressure of horse-using tribes. Horse 
culture appears here, however, as only a revivified or intensified 
form of the older Plains culture and so does not break the sequence 
of the type of this area, which demands considerable antiquity 
for its date of origin, 

li space permitted,a somewhat similar analvsis of the Eastern 
Woodland area could be made and likewise an archeological survey 
of the Ohio Valley Mound area. We have, however, gone far 
enough to suggest a number of problems. Needless to say the 
various conclusions we have offered are in no way final but merely 
indicate new lines of research. By our characterization of the 
culture areas, a¢ sanctioned by usage. we were able to determine the 
approximate geographical centers in which the most highly indi- 
vidualized cultures existed. By viewing the distribution of culture 
traits from the standpoint of geographical continuity, we were 
able to draw some conclusion as to the directions of influence tor 
certain traits and also to define their relation to the geographical 
environment, We found it at least prebable that it was the 
environment that maintained the cultural integrity and continuity 
of the centers; and also was largely responsible for the lack of 
correlation between language, culture, ancl somatic type. 
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TRAIT ASSOCIATION 

In this discusston we have used the term material culture without 
considering in what manner the traits composing it were related. 
The most obvious bontl between them is their mere pertaining to 
the same political unit. In case a group of people manifests a trait, 
such a trait is by virtue of that relation alone an element of their 
culture, We characterize or determine a type of material culture 
by enumerating the several traits as stated at the outset: hence, 
unless we can find some basis for this association other than mere 
presence in the life of a political unit, these traits have no functional 
relations to each other. 

Material traits are chiefly productive processes and if we take 
these processes in unit cycles, their relations are not difficult to 
comprehend. Thus, in maize culture we have the related processes 
of planting, tending, gathering, preserving, storing, grinding, 
cooking, each of which may be quite complex and all of which are 
dependent one upon the other. If then we note pottery as a trait, 
we find another cycle of processes dependent upon each other; 
but between the traits of pottery and maize no such dependence 
is apparent. We know of no good reason why maize could not be 
boiled in a basket, box, or bark vessel, ancl yet we have found the 
distribution of these two traits almost coincident. "This coincidence 
therefore can scarcely be due to functional relation between the 
two traits. Itmay be accidental, but on the other hand, may have 
an historical explanation in that the people from whom maize 
culture was derived cooked in pots: The two would thus be 
objectively associated and might be naively regarded as functionally 
associated, or as belonging to the same unit cycle; but it is clear 
that one could be taken up without the other. Another interesting 
example has been noted among some of the tribes intermediate to 
the Plains center: they lived in tipis at all times, except when 
engaged with the production of maize, when they occupied perma- 
nent houses of a different type. Now, the house has no known 
functional relation to the production of maize; hence, if the tipt 
sufficed on one occasion, it could upon the other. Again, it couid 
be acmere accident, but also due to the historical association of such 
shelters with the cultivation of maize. 
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Also wemay cite the case of skin clothing and dog transportation 
whose respective distributions approximately coincide. Both seem 
to come from the far north where they may be observed as two of 
the several traits forming the Eskimo type of culture. In general, 
if we take up one trait after the other, in their unit cycles of pro- 
cesses, we find very little support for the assumption of functional 
relations between the various traits in a material culture: but do 
find suggestions of associations brought about by historical causes, 

Such functional independence of traits suggests the futility of 
all studies based upon functional assumptions, unless it be that we 
can show that in the long run the presence of certain traits is coin- 
eident with others. While this fundamental principle of the evo- 
lutionary school of anthropology has been generally rejected as an 
unwarranted assumption, it may be well to consider the possibility 
of mere complexity and high development in one trait being corre- 
lated with complexity and high developnient in others, To a 
certain extent this principle holds, for we do not expect very com- 
plex material developments without considerable complexity in 
other phases of culture; but when strictly applied to American 
Phenmmena it falls short of universality. Thus in California we 
have high development of basketry with great smmplicity in other 
traits. Likewise, the use of acorns as food is in California associ- 
ated with simplicity of culture, but the Iroquois? used acorn meal 
in 4 somewhat similar way, though, of course, they depended far 
less upon this food than did the Californians, On the other hand, 
while the Californians have specialized on vegetable foods, this 
aspect of their culture when considered as a whole is seemingly less 
complex than the vegetable food development of the Iroquoie or 
the Pueblos. If, however, we analyze these cultures we find that 
the respective traits are not so much more complex as they are 
numerous, and that our estimate of complexity is based upan the 
totality of material culture as‘a whole and does not apply to the 
processes themselves. For example, the California acorn process 
is fully as complex as the Iroquois maple-sugar process. 


' In this connection we may cite Tylor’s discusslon of “adhesions,” pp, 245-979 
* Parker, (a), findesig 
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Thus, we-are brought to the view that the association of tralis 
in material culture has no important intra-functional significance 
and that we must seek for extraneous causes to account for their 
observed correlations. We believe that historical explanations 
for such correlations will be found the most acceptable, far these do 
not exclude mere accident. 

However, environmental causes are sometimes set up in oppo- 
sition to historical causes. In the discussion af the Mackenzie, or 
Déné area, attention was called to the caribou. and how a certain 
culture was found throughout the whole range of these animals 
from Newfoundland to Bering strait. The dependence upon them 
was so marked that, if other phases of culture were ignored, we 
should take the caribou range as one culture area. Further, this 
culture shows some indications of being continuous with the rein- 
deer culture of the Old World. The analogous use of bark for 
vessels,' the bark-covered tipi of Siberia, and the remarkably tipi- 
like tents of Lapland and Norway may have a common origin. 
The tendency has beem to attribute all these similarities to the 
Arctic environment. It seems more likely that the distribution of 
the allied reindeer and caribou alone has been the chief factor and 
that, as such, has served as.a diffuser nither than a creator of various 
associated traits. The suggestion is that a culture having once 
developed around the caribou or reindeer, as the cise may be, 
Tiere expansion and diffusion would tend to carry it along, thus 
making the animal itself the accidental cutrier of the culture. The 
historical view conceives that the real cause for the various traits 
being associated lies in the fact that they were at some former time 
and place so associated. Traits may thus be perpetuated so long 
a8 the faunistic or other conditions permit and it-may yet turn out 
that certain palealithic traits of reindeer hunters in the Old World 
were still to be found in Canada and Siberia a few hundred years 
ago. 

= DIFFUSION OF MATERIAL TRAITS 

We have vaguely touched upon the question as to the nature of 

diffusion in material culture. It is clear that in many cases the 


' Boas in Teit's Shushwap. (cl, po aTT—a87. 
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borrowing of traits must be specific in that the whole cycle of 
processes is acquired. Thus, the taking up of the horse culture 
trait by the Indians of the Plains was more than the mere acquisition 
of the animal, for it consisted of many more or less closely related 
processes, as the care of horses, methods of harnessing, riding. 
jacking, etc., also all the technique of riding ancl packing gear. 
[n-war and hunting there were special evolutions, not to mention 
other non-material practices. It is conceivable that different 
tribes could devise quite different ways of doing these things and 
that they could have taken over the trait complex to varying 
degrees; but we find great uniformity in all respects, so great that 
it is clear that the complex was taken over entire. We have here 
a splendid example because the essential facts are accessible, 
About the only changes the Indian made in the European horse 
traits were those necessary to adapt them to the materials and other 
conditions of his Hfe; for instance, we find saddles after European 
models, but of Indian materials. All the essential concepts and 
techniques, however, were given to the Indian at once, these 
problems having been solved in the Old World. 

We have made o special study of women's dresses and men's 
shirts among the Plains Indians to be published elsewhere, from 
which it appears that a uniform technological concept complex is 
distributed among many tribes: Tribal individuality appears only 
in decoration and a few inessential features, but even so is rarely 
restricted to a single tribe and tends toward a geographical rather 
than a random grouping. 

Maize, as we have noted, carried with it a considerable technique 
and along with it went the cultivation of beans and squashes or 
melons; everywhere where we have data these plants were culti- 
vared simultancously and quite uniform méthmls of cooking them 

in mixed dishes have been reported. The remarkable uniformity 
of this complex:should be noted, for it ts here again found in one 
about whose diffusion there can be no doubt. 

While oot all the traits are so complicated as the examples just 
cited, the distinctly simple ones are so rare that we may legitimately 
consikler all traits as true complexes. In like manner we nught 
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follow up the acorn complex of California, maple sugar, birchbark, 
camas, tipi, ete., each presenting its own special problems. 

From these examples it appears that the tendency in material 
culture is not so much to profit by borrowed, disparate technological 
ideas as ta take over whole complexes with all their concepts. 
This is in contrast to the observed condition in ceremonial traits 
as noted in the “pattern theory,” ar the tendency of a tribe to have 
4 more or fess fixed conception of its own according to which im- 
ported ceremonies are worked over! The difference also serves to 
make clear that material culture is decidedly heterogeneous, or 

posed of disparate traits, whereas ceremonial culture is likely 
to ‘be unified, or built around a fundamental idea, We see that in 
the main there is no evidence of functional relations between 
material traits or that they are controlled by any one concept. 
Further, in ceremonial traits the political units so far examined 
manifest decided individualities in their tribal pattern concepts, 
though the more objective aspects of the ceremonies themselves 
may be quite similar for all the tribes in a typical group, while in 
material traits such tribal individuality is wanting, eo that it is 
doubtful if any of the political units in our centers can he truly 
eredited with distinctive material cultures. It will be recalled that 
we once distinguished between these units by quantitative differ- 
ences in traits rather than otherwise.* 

Now, though material cultures taken as a whole lack tribal 
patterns, or individualized controlling ideas, they do tend toward 
specialization in the use of certain complexes, as we have noted 
above, In all such we have basic technological conceptions, but 
that such concepts dominate other technological processes is doubt- 
ful, Thus, in general literature we find the oft-repeated statement 
that copper is first treated as a malleable stone and so subjected to 
the gencral concepts for working stone, In a certain sense we have 
here a strange material subjected toa familiar technological pattern; 
but, if work in copper develops at all, we find it with its own dis- 
tinctive cycle of processes and with its own basic conception. The 

| Golilenweiser, p. 606, 

1 Wisaler, (a), p. 266, 
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sugwestion from the preceding discussion ts that instances of the 
new application of dissociated! technological ideas cannot be cited 
readily and, further, that when they can they will be rather the 
extensions of technical processes-already practised by & political 
unit than resultants of adapting borrowed ideas. 

Again we find examples like the following: In the Plains, especi- 
ally in the northern hall, buffalo were driven into pens or enclosures. 
This method was applied to antelope, also, In the Mackenzie 
area caribou were often driven into enclosures or through narrow 
lanes, which method extended even to the Eskimo of Alaska, On 
the east, the method was general ameng all the northern Algonkin 
tribes. It was also used in parts of the Plateau area. In this we 
refer to the very specific method of driving between fences into pens 
ar lakes, for the mere process of surrounding or driving is too 
general to be significant. [+t is admissible that in the application of 
this process to several different species of ruminants we have a 
kind of pattern phenomenon, a hunting concept with continuity of 
distribution suggesting diffusion; but the method was nowhere 
exclusive and its adoption by a tribe did not require radical changes 
to make it conform to already established methods, Further, there 
are certain generalized concepts of wide application, like the 
pulverizing of food in mortars, which are far too fundamental for 
our restricted problem; but in the making of pemmican, the pul- 
verization of dried salmon, and of dried roots in the Plateau area, 
we may again have the gross extension of a specific concept to new 
materials; but it is probable that here also we have only the appli- 
cation of the too generalized pulverizing concept. Anyway, the 
difficulty of analyzing such cases as these makes the result doubtful. 
Hence, it appears that the tendency in material culture is not so 
much to profit by borrowed ideas as to take over specific complexes : 
to take over one epecifie technological complex after the other and 
not to catch up from here and there disparate teas, to be fitted into 
one or two unifying conceptions. This is rather in contrast to the 
conditions observed in ceremonial aspects of culture. 

This point may be more concretely presented if we overstep the 
bounds of our subject and eemsider the forms of manufactured 
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abjects. So far we have held strictly to the Timitations of our 
chapter and discussed the processes of production without regard 
to form and decoration. It is clear, however, that the form of 
utensils and other manufactured objects must have an intimate 
association with the processes. A long time ago Holmes demon- 
strated] the influence of materials and processes upon form and 
decorative designs. In some casea we have the apparent carrying 
over of form patterns to other classes ef objects, as gourd and 
bark vessel forms to pottery forms, water bottle forms to baskets, 
etc. Boas explains the angular baskets of the Plateau center as 
paitterned after the boxes of the North Pacific area. One reason 
given is that it is diffeult and awkward to make a coil basker of 
this shape and that it must have been suggested by some other 
form. The correctness of this interpretation need not concern us 
now, since we do find among some of the Coast Salish boxes and 
baskets of similar forms. The Tlingit and Haida, on the other 
hand, used round baskets and. square boxes. As already noted 
there is some tendency in the Southwest to the same forms for pots 
and baskets, but such correspondences occur in few forms only. 
ft is possible, though not altogether probable, that the oval wooden 
dishes of the Eskimo are copied from Déné oval bark vessels and 
likewise the angular stone kettles from bark kettles. Vet, wé are 
here dealing with one class of objects, differentiated by materials 
and techniques, but underlying which is one and the same vessel 
concept in which there is certainly a form element. As previously 
noted, material culture is heterogeneous and without a unifying 
technological concept: hence, patterns can exist only for traits based 
upon the same concept and even then are subordinated in detail to 
the nature of the materials. 

In short, the “pattern theory" as applied to ceremonial traits 
has no similar significance in material culture; birt, there are tech- 
nological conceptions that prevail over considerable geographical 
areas and which constitute patterns of a kind, though in no case 
does any one of these unify the material culture of a tribe! We 

Tit should be ntintl that we are here dealing with cibal onits and contimeting 
their respective reactione to cemmmonial and material culture traits, amd not with 
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may conclude, then, that no significant functional connections 
exist among the material traits of a tribe; that between them are 
to be found no logical or other necessary associations, except in so 
far as their respective process cycles may happen to overlap, 
and that in consequerice each trait complex presents its own distinct 
problem. 

In this connection we find ample justification for the methods 
of former years according to which single complexes like fire- 
making, skin-dressing, basketry, etc., were taken up individually 
and followed over very large areas without regard to the distribution 
of other traits, Also it is suggested that the proper method of 
approach is first to analyze the complex and determine the distri- 
butions of the various unit processes, Until this is carefully done 
for a few typical complexes, historical, genetic, psychological or 
other interpretations of the phenomena cannot have firm founda- 
tions, or make substantial contributions to the development of 
anthropology. 

MOTOR FACTORS 

It is in the prxluctive processes of material culture that we 
should expect to find objective signs of functional motor differences 
between the several groups of men, if such differences are at all 
significant when operating in the culture level, In any event we 
have a field for the development of specific problems; for example, 
most Incians mount the horse from the right side; some tribes coil 
baskets in one direction, some in the other. Have such customs a 
true motor basis; or are they after all susceptible of historical 
explanations? 

First let ws note the Indian method of mounting the horse. So 
far as we know the habit of mounting from the right side was 
universal west of the Mississippi and according to Adair prevailed 





colton areas, The oet-of common materiole affonie a kind -of process pattern, a0 the 
ye al omer, hawllldle, ete, Itt [nao for oe Lhd lee pattern lt is environmental and pot 
@ part of one tribe's individuality. The present attitude in anthropology Is to con- 
alder political amd Unguistic differences a9 synonymous with culture dillerences. [nome 
far ad (hese aoite have patterns of their own thin be juntlfintle, bot when we take up 
the etudly of the vara culiore tralts invelyed, our boundiries become geographical 
rather than polittes! or Iingulathc. Thiele particularly true of minterial tralte. 
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among the tribes of the Southeastern area. From observation we 
know that in many parts of the west and southwest when Indians 
drive a wagon they turn to the left in passing, which is consistent 
with their method of mounting, for if one mounts from the right, 
the: leader of a span must be the right-hand horse. Now, the 
universality of this custom among the Indians in contrast to 
Americans and Englishmen calls for an interpretation. Since we 
know that Indians are not left-handed in general, a physiological 
basis for the difference seems improbable, The horse culture of 
the western Indians came from the Spanish settlements and the 
same type of culture is moted by Adair in the Southeastern area, 
from which it follows that the striking uniformity of [ndian horse 
culture is most satisfactorily explained by a single point of origin. 
forall. Hence, it seenis more likely that the observed uniformity 
in mounting is due also to historical causes and not in any way 
dependent upon obscure physiological differences. This does not 
give a final answer to the problem, since to give it an exhaustive 
treatment would require both historical as well as physiological and 
psychological research in several parts of the world. 

In the direction of movement around a basket in twining or 
coiling we have a process in which there are but two possibilities. 
If we turn a basket of these varieties upside down and look at its 
bottom, the spiral of the elements will run either clockwise or anti- 
clockwise according to how the beginning was made. Kroeber 
has discussed the distribution of directions for coil basketry in 
California, without, however, reaching any conclusion as to its 
significance. So far as we know, no one has investigated the 
direction in twine baskets, where the problem seems less compli- 
cated. The usual method of handling a twine basket, as soot as 
the sides have taken form, is to rest it upright on the floor or ia, 
incline it with the bottom next the weaver: at least this is the 
Position shown in such photographs as we have seen. The long 
standing stiff warp makes this position necessary. On a priori 
grounds the tendency will be for all right-handed persons to move 
in a clockwise direction. The lefe hand will be used to hold the 
welts in plice as the right passes them through, We may, there- 
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fore, expect practically all twine baskets made by this method to 
show the same direction. Mr William A. Sabine checked up twine 
baskets in the collections of the American Museum of Natural 
History—241 twine baskets were examined, distributed from 
Alaska to the Rio Grande, and with the exception of the Aleutians, 
the clockwise direction was found in all but nine baskets. The 
twenty-five Aleutian baskets examined were all without exception 
anti-clockwise. his is to be expected because the Aleutians weave 
their baskets suspended in-an inverted position, and hence weave 
downward. Then if they moved inthe normal order, left to nght, 
the twining would appear anti-clockwise when. the basket was 
turned over. According to Mason! and Emmons the Haida wove 
baskets like the Aleutians, but we had at hand no authentic speci- 
mens. The Tlingit, on the other hand, seem to have woven their 
baskets in the usual way as the photographs by Emmons indicate. 

Tlingit baskets present one peculiarity. Many of them have 
ane direction for the bottom and another for the sides. In this 
case it is clear that the direction of movement was the same for 
both, since the smooth finish is on the inside of the bottom and on 
the outside of the sides. Hence, in our reading these baskets should 
be classed according to the outside direction, When so taken we 
have a total of ninety-six in clockwise direction and eight anti- 
clockwise. Unless some of the latter were made by suspension, 
they may be considered as the work of left-handed weavers. For 
one of these anticlockwise baskets we have no locality, but the 
others are: Sitka, four, and Hoonah, three, This suggests that at 
least three women made these baskets. | 

Among other collections we have found but one specimen in 
which the direction of the sides changed: viz,, Yurolk (50.1-5968). 
We also found one other left-hand basket from the Hupa (50-5978). 

lt is now plain that the direction of movement in twine baskets 
is primarily a motor phenomenon, or determined by right-handed- 
ness, the actual direction of movement in relation to the weaver 
being always the same. Kroeber, on the other hand, found a 
somewhat different condition in coil baskets* The process in coil 
4 Mawson, i 5. 4tg. 

' Kroeber, (6), Dp. 40. 
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is sewing rather than weaving. Here we may be sure that all 
right-handed women will operate the bodkin with the right hand 
and hold the basket with the left; but they can probably sew in 
either direction with equal facility. If the eoil is toward the left 
hand, that hand will move along the rim of the basket ahead of the 
stitching or bodkin; but if toward the right hand, the left hand 
will move behind, The former will give us an anti-clockwise 
basket, the latter the reverse, when the bodkin is inserted from the 
outside of the basket. If the woman works from the inside, the 
directions will be reversed in our reading, but she is using her 
hands as before. This point its clearly shown in the plates to 
Mason's publicution: Ne, 235, Pima, working from the outside, 
left hand ahead of stitching, basket anti-clockwise; No. 215, Hopi, 
ditto; No. 200, Havasupai, ditto; No. 198, Saboba, working from 
the outside, left hand behind stitching, basket clockwise; and No. 
197, Mission, working from the inside, left hand behind, anti- 
clockwise) The last two show the effect of changing from the 
inside to the outside. 

Now itis dear that whether a basket is worked from the inside 
or out, is of little significance in determining the direction of the 
coil, because the woman can work right-handed and still use exther 
of the two possible directions, Here we have a chance for tribal 
patterns, unless the character of the materials or some other obscure 
factor favor one tlirection., 

Kroeber etates that the prevailing direction in California is 
anti-clockwise and clsewhere clockwise* Yet in California he 
notes: that some tribes change the direction with the form of the 
basket. The only tribes taking all their coils in the same direction 
for all baskets are the Pomo: (anti-clockwise), the Wailaki (clock- 
wise), and the Yuki (clockwise). The Washo use the anti-lirection 
but all the specimens were globular, or of one shape. As against 
these Kroeber notes the use of both directions by the Cahuilla, 
Mailu, Miwok, Yokuts, Mono, Mission, and Chemehuevi. 

t Mason. (). 


(Kroeher examined his baskets on the inside, jiemce we have tranepeerd lila 
terms to correspond with ours. 
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The possible explanations for the change of direction with shape, 
are limited. Jt seems unlikely that a woman would have two 
directions of stitching, when one would serve aswell. [t ts almost 
certain that one of these directions will prevail ina tribe; hence, 
the moat probable thing t¢ that when baskets of both kinds occur 
ina tribe, in one class the bodkin is user from the outside, in the 
other from the inside. Since botthenecked and many globular 
baskets cannot be sewed from the inside, it seems safe to assume 
that a tribe making these forms and using only one direction for 
all baskets works from the outside. Also that the direction of 
eoilin such baskets gives us the key to tribal hand positions, where 
baskets vary in shape. Thus, the Pomo are certainly “left hand 
ahead “';! but also are the Maidu, Miwok, and Washo; the Cahuilla, 
Wailaki, Yuki. Yokuts, Mono, and Mission appear as “left-hand 
behind,” 

In order to test these interpretations we examined a large series 
of Southwestern baskets: Here among the Apache, Pima, and 
Papago the bottle-necked are anti-clockwise, and flat and open- 
topped baskets clockwise. For the Pima and Papago we have field 
studies that show one prevailing tribal hand position for all baskets, 
left-hand ahead, 

Checking up the coil baskets in the Museum, we found almost 
without exception all in the Eskimo, Déné, and Plateau areas to 
be clockwise, with no change for shape. However, except among 
the Eskimo and a few Déné, the wide open mouth is almost umi- 
versal, permitting working from either side. Yet, in the Plateau 
area where imbrication is employed, the bodkin appears to have 
been used from the outside; hence, throughout we may expect 
“left-hand behind” position. In the Southwest, the position is 
“left-hand ahead.” Thirty baskets from the cliff houses of Utah 
were also "left-hand ahead,” all of them flat in shape and sewed 
from the inside. So far as this goes, the ancient and modern 
basketry of the Southwest is historically related, 

The distributions of the two hand positions for coil basketry 
are now definable. From the Colorado river northward through 


' Por confirniition see Barrett. gp. 164. 
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the interior to Alaska one position prevails, the left-hand behind, 
or negative relation. A few Ojibway baskets we have seen are also 
negative. We can extend this distribution into Sibena, but it 
seems to end with the Russianized natives, South of the Colorado 
river the tendency is emphatically roward the opposite, or positive 
hand relation. Our check data for California-agrees in the main 
with Kroeber's statements. Here we find the tribes in the central 
part alse following the positive position, but the Shoshone and 
Mission Indians and also the Yokuts follow the negative. We 
have noted that the main body of the Shoshone use the negative 
hand position, Thus, our negative position area reaches the onast 
through southern California, separating the two smaller regions for 
the positive position. Lf it were not for this change in southern 
California we should: have one continuous positive hand position 
area from central California to the Rio Grande and possibly 
southward.! When we recall the Shoshone peoples predominate in 
southern California, the possibility of cultural intrusion from the 
Plateau area is suggested. The Chemehuevi, for example, seem to 
practise both positions, or the basket-makers are divided into two 
classes, some following one mode, some the other. This tendency 
to vary is somewhat more in evidence among the Mission Indians 
than elsewhere, according to our specimens, Such mixture sug- 
gests that the tribes of southern California have been subjected to 
two influences. Thus, our problem becomes more complicated 
because on general principles the cultural independence of Cali- 
fornia basketry from that of the Southwest is open to question. 
Here is a real problem. We have, however, gone far enough to 
raise a atrong prestomption that a historical explanation will account 
for the observed differences throughout. The possible exception is 
the case of the Wailaki and Yuki in northern California, almost 
isolated by the twine-weaving tribes, and according to Krocber 
using the negative position. They are in contact with the twine 
weavers on one side and the Goll on the other. Unless they work 


———s — 
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all their baskets from the inside, they are certainly strong claimants 
for independence, though some contact with the Plateaus is not 
entirely impossible. 

In Africa we find a development of coil basketry somewhat com- 
parable to that of America. We have not worked out the distri- 
bution so fully but find that the greater part of the Congo and 
South African baskets we have seen are anti-clockwise, but those 
from North Africa and parte of the West Coast are clockwise. 
Assuming that this holds for all African baskets, we have two very 
different races manifesting similar ringes of differences with respect 
to. an identical motor process. 

Thus, In the mam, we have another example of the familiar 
continuity of traits, each hand position being rather definitely 
segregated and the whole offering an excellent opportunity to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of independent invention and diffusion. 
Otir present interest, however, is in the motor problem. In twine 
basketry, we saw that the direction of weave was fixed by right- 
handedness, and that Aleutian baskets were different from others 
because they were woven downward, the actual direction of move- 
ment being the same. This difference is therefore due to objective 
causes and not in any sense to be explained as due te motor differ- 
ences in the Aleutians, In coil work, right-handedness controls 
the bodkin, but seemingly not the direction of movement. Some 
white teachers of basketry we have consulted say they teach the 
anti-clockwise coil because this position of the hands keeps the 
designs in full view. However, they believe that the sewing can 
be learned from one direction as vasily as the other, but their 
experience is that when a person has learned in one of these direc- 
tions, she will find it very difficult to change over to the other. 
Hence, we have a case in which an initial choice can be made 
according to objective rather than psycho-plysical conditions. 
Yet we cannot make this conclusion positive, for many people feel 
that if the choice wore left to the hands; the normal direction would 
be positive, or anti-clockwise Nevertheless, should this prove 
true, the adoption of another direction could scarcely be explained 

Scents Barrett, p. t4r. 
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on motor grounds. Thus we are dealing with culrural phenomena 
and not with physiological or psychological phenomena. In another 
place we have suggested that there were levels, or cycles, in human 
activities between which there were no correlations. The sug- 
gestion in this discussion is that motor differences of an individual 
character are not likely to produce cultural differences. Also that 
when a motor clement does function as a culture determinant, it is 
likely to be a general human characteristic and neither individual 
nor tribal, and so cannot be considered a cause of culture differ- 
ences. We are all familiar with the vague assertions in psycho- 
logical and anthropological literature that knowledge of elemental 
psychological differences is quite essential to the investigation of 
culture, but so far we have not observed any successful use of such 
knowledge. All our own experience has indicated that culture 
differentiation and psychological differentiation as now understood 
run in relatively independent cycles. 

We make no claim that this brief consideration of certain func- 
tional problems gives us final solutions, but it certainly does suggest 
that they are of minor importance. Everything so far seems to 
favor historical explanations for cultural differentiation. 


SUMMARY 

As stated at the outset, there has been in recent years no forma- 
tive work in material culture comparable to that in art, mythology, 
and social and ceremonial organization. Our intent has been to show 
that this is in no way due to the nature of the phenomena, but that 
in material culture are to be found problems of the first importance. 
This is particularly true for North America where, so far as we 
now know, we deal with but one culture period comparable to 
the neolithic of Europe, This condition practically joins the 
archeological and ethnological methods, concentrating them upon a 
single group of problems. Nowhere else can we get so near to the 
objective aspects of man’s entire cultural history, For some 
years now our dominant studies have been of a decidedly psycho- 
logical character, the symbolic aspects of art, the conceptions and 
motives underlying the rituals of ceremonies, language, etc, All 
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these prove for the time ever so much more fascinating than the 
description and distribution of technological processes, that the 
real problems in material culture are lost sight of. At the present 
moment attention is centered upon historical explanations for 
cultural similarities, which when objectified become chiefly dis- 
cussions of observed geographical trait distribution. Yet, one 
dificulty in determining similarities in mythology, totemism, etc., 
is Our inability to make sure of the reality of similarity. This is 
what lies at the root of the recent discussion of convergent evolution. 
Now, while similarities in material culture are not easily explained, 
their characteristics are objectified to such an extent that the deter- 
mination of their relation is fairly simple. 

This objective aspect of material culture offers opportunity for 
the application of experimental! and scientific methods in as precise 
and definite a form as the various morphological sciences. In this 
respect it is on a par with anatomy. Every large ethnographical 
museum is a richly equipped laboratory, yet there has been a steady 
drift away from museums, some of our largest universities making 
practically no use of museum material in their work of instruction 
and research. It seems strange that in a scientific age our backs 
should be turned upon the one aspect of culture in which we find 
the experimental method in function, for modern science is most 
aurely an outgrowth of material culture. 

This brief examination of the subject has suggested the following 
problems: 

1. The significance of continuity in the distribution of a trait. 

2. The prevalence of diffusion and the relative rarity of inde- 
pendent invention in the essential trait elements. 

3. The apparent unimportance of the motor and other functional 
elements of the cause-complex underlying a trait and the prime 
importance of the historical elements. 

4. The significance of the geographical environment as a 
localizer, associator, or carrier of material traits: or asa continuity 

5. The origin and duration of the specific material centers for 
North America, primarily an archeological problem. 
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6. The analytical determination of the original elements in 
American culture, preparatory to inter-continental problems. 

These problems are not here proposed as original with the writer, 
but as viewed from the somewhat unfamiliar horizon of material 
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HE term Anthropology is generally employed in this country 
le to comprehend the entire field of researches relating to 
man. The present paper, however, does not aim to com- 
pass this wide range but relates exclusively to Physical Anthro- 
pology, sometimes called somatolegy. Geographically it is limited 
to the northern half of the continent and especially to that part of 
it under the jurisdiction of the United States, while chronologically 
it stops before the actual era of the science and its living repre- 
sentatives. 

No special and comprehensive effort has hitherto been made in 
this direction, though as early as 1855, in his “Archeology of the 
United States,"'! Samuel F. Haven gave an extended and very 
creditable account of the general opinions advanced to that time 
respecting the origin of population in the New World, and of the 
progress to that date of archeological and anthropological investi- 
gations in the United States. In 1898 Dr George A. Dorsey wrote 
the “History of the Study of Anthropology at Harvard Um- 


i Smithiveden Contributions to Knowledge, Phila. 1855. pp. 168 
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versity,"* but he used the term “anthropology” in “its broadest, 
most general sense," ani “somatology" receiver but slight mention: 
and in 1902 Dr George G, MacCundy wrote on the “Teaching 
of Anthropology in the United States."* There are no other 
publications on the subject and the task before the writer was thus 
the more gratifying though alse the more difficult one of research 
rather than of compilation, 

The history of phvsical anthropology on this continent js rela- 
tively a brief ane, dating back less than a century, yet preceding 
the beginnings of the same branch of science in most other countries 
amd antetlating the very use, in its modern sense, of the term 
anthropology. Also, though largely disconnected and individual- 
istic, that is, represented by workers who arose quite incidentally, 
sometimes far apart and more or less independently of each other, 
it nevertheless presents a tatal record that is highly creditable 
and should be better known ourside of this country. 

It is almost wholly a history of anthropologists who were 
originally or at the same time medical men and especially anato- 
mists or physiologists, and whose field of research was In a very 
large measire, though not exclusively, American. And this his- 
tory is further distinguished by the fact that its beginnings, as to 
beth time and mode, can be almost exactly determined. 


[II—FORERUNNERS OF AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 

In a given country the history of any new branch of science 
would probably show, if it could be traced, a shorter or a longer 
preparatory period, occupied with the growth of interest in a new 
direction; the beginnings of collections or assembling of data: and 
the first efforts at lectures, writing, and association in the new field. 
Back of this, however, there is, as a rule, a Jong, unconsciuusly 
cumulative epoch, the slow preparation of the ground. The 
actual birth of a new science may be counted from the conutence- 
ment of substantial research work in the new field, which in due 
time is followed by differentiation of concepts, advanced organiza- 





" Dentron Quarterly, Granville, 0., 1885, Ww, No.2, yp. 77-97: 
1 Srience, RV, (pos, 211-216, 
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tion of forces and plans, standardization of procedures, and a gradual 
development of regular instruction. Such was the course of 
physical anthropology in the United States and the rest of North 
America. 

For the fertilization of the field in this country nothing could 
have been more effective than the presence on the American 
continent of a race whose identity, composition, and origin were 
problems that from the date of discovery interested the whole 
world, a solution of which, however, never advanced beyond a 
maze of hypotheses. ‘To this, toward the beginning of the rgth 
century, was added the fact that the white man’s contact with the 
Indian in North Amerita was becoming extensive, and the need of 
knowing the race better, physically as well as culturally, was felt 
with growing intensity. Good evidence of this feeling can be seen 
in the excellent instruction given in 1804 by President Jefferson to 
Lewis and Clark, for their memorable expedition to the sources 
of the Missouri. Besides other things they were to look into the 
“moral and physical circumstances which distinguish the Indians 
encountered from the tribes we know" ;! and the results of this 
expedition helped greatly to further stimulate the universal interest 
in the Indian. An cqually marked influence in this direction was 
due to a growing acquaintance with the multitude of mounds in 
the Ohio valley and adjoining regions on one hand, and with the 
Peruvian, Mexican, and Central American Indian remains on the 
other, Added to these factors at home came potent influences 
from abroad. Works on the natural history, races, and variation 
of man were published by Buffon, Linnaeus, and Cuvier, and 
especially by Blumenbach* and Prichard’ In 1789 there was 
organized at Paris the Musée d'Hestoire naturelle, which eventually 
in its scope comprised also man; in 1800 there came into existence, 
in Paris, the Society of Students of Man (Sociéié des observateurs 
de homme), which, although short-lived, pointed to a new sphere 


(See History of the Hxpedilion wider the Command of Leris and Clark, ete. by 
Elliott Cones, 4 vola., N. ¥. rg. 

' Decades craniopem, rygo-1838 (173); De gemeriy home, etc. 0795 (gil ed.). 

' Reseorches info the Physical Higiory of Mankind, p8173 (tet. exl,). 
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of investigations of great interest; and before many years had 
passer] the early physiological phrenology began to call attention 
to the importance of the study of the skull. 

As the first most tangible result of these influences in North 
America we see the incorporation, in 1812, at Worcester, Mass. 
of The American Antiquarian Society, with the chief object of 
“collecting and preserving the material for a study of American 
history and antiquities."! We learn that, “in the early days of 
the Society one of the prominent features of its work was the 
collection of anthropological specimens"; and we find that the 
first two volumes of the Transactions of this Society are devoted to 
the American Indian and his remains,” 

The year 1814 marks the beginning in Boston of The Linnean 
Society, the predecessor of the Boston Society of Natural History 
(1830); but there is no evidence that the study of man derived 
any special stimulus through the activities of this organization. 
Shortly thereafter, however, a small nucleus: for anthropologic 
research took form through the labors of Prof. John C. Warren, 
the eminent anatomist and surgeon and future founder of the 
present Warren Anatomical Museum of Harvard University. 
Inspired evidently by Blumenbach's works, Professor Warren 
began to collect and examine skulls of different races, and in 1822 
he published an “Account of the Crania of some of the Aborigines 
of the United States,""" the first publication in this field on the 
continent. This publication, while of no permanent value sci- 
entifically, and while subscribing to the early error that the “ mound- 
builders" were “a different people {rom the aborigines found here 
by our ancestors," is nevertheless remarkable for the systematic, 
technical descriptions of the specimens. In this respect it might 

a Triazecions J American Antiquarian Socieiy, Worcester, Mass, 1909, pp. 32. 

'The fret volume, publish! in 2820, contains Atwater’s “Description of the 
antiquities of the Ohio and other historical atutes; Hennepin's “Discovery of the 
Mississippi; Johnston's “Indian tribes of Obie"; and Sheldon's “Account af the 
Caribe of the Antilles." Vol, nm t#46, contains Galiatin's “tndian tribes of North 
America." and Daniel Gookin's "Histotical Account of the Christian Indians of New 
England.” . 

* Published as part H of the Appendix to his Comporiiiee View of the Seasorial 
aad Nervous Systems ie Maw aged Aurmais, Boston, thea, pp. 199-144, pls. vv. 
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well have served as a shining example to some later writers on the 
RaIme subject. 

A year before the appearance of his paper on American crania 
Professor Warren published A Description of an Egyptian Mummy, 
and.an address by him on American crania, given before the British 
Association, is also quoted in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal (xvu, 1838, pp. 249-253), but evidently lis preoceupations 
were such that he could give the new subject relatively little 
attention. That he did not lose interest in the study of human 
crania is evident from the fact that in 1837 he engaged no less a 
student than Henry R. Schoolcraft to collect Indian crania for him. 
Owing to various difficulties, however, the gathering of the desired 
material was interfered with, so that the collection was restricted. 
The material was eventually transferred to the Warren Museum. 

In the thirties collection and study of human skulls received 
great impetus in this country through the establishment at Boston 
and Washington of phrenological societies, which interested at that 
time many physicians and other men of science. In 1835 the Boston 
Phrenolagical Society published a catalogue of specimens belonging 
to the Society derived mainly from the collections “of the late 
Dr Spurzheim and J. D. Holm,” embracing four hundred and 
sixteen entries, among them more than a hundred racial skulls of 
casts of skulls. 

Such was in brief the prodromal period of physical anthropology 
in this country, and we can now approach its more effective begin- 
nings. 


f1i—Tue Becinnincs oF AMERICAN ANTHROFOLOGY—SaMUEL G. 
Morton 
Physical Anthropology in the United States, speaking strictly, 
begins with Samuel G. Morton, in Philadelphia, in 1830. 
Morton, who was born in Philadelphia, January 26, 1799, 
received the degree of M.D. at the Medical College of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1820 and from the Medical School of the 


i Pamplilet 2831; and later gave “An Account of the Siamese Twin Brothers.” 
Amer. Afed. Jour... Med. Sciences, ¥, p.. 354. 
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University of Edinburgh three years later. In 1826 he began to 
practise medicine in Philadelphia and soon after engaged in private 
instruction in medicine and anatomy, Even before this, however, 
he became a member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, took active interest in its collections which he helped to 
classify and arrange, and became active in several branches of 
natural science, particularly paleontology. During these years, as 
anatomist, he-also became interested, through the. writings of 
Lawrence, Virey, Bory de St Vincent, Gall, and Combe, on the 
ent hand, and through reading the publications of such American 
authors as Dr Barton, Professor Caldwell, Dr J. C. Warren, 
Professor Gibson, Dr B. H. Coates, and Dr M'Culloh? on the 
other, in the rising comparative human anatomy, in phrenology 
(which doubtless seemed at that time a most promising branch of 
research), and in questions relating to the origin and racial affill- 
ations of the American Indians. 

According to J. Aitken Meigs, “'craniographic" researches were 
begun by Morton two years after the completion of Blumenbach's 
Decades craniorum. According to Morton himself, however, the 
beginning of his actual work in anthropology is related to have 
occurred as. follows:* “Having had occasion, in the aummer of 
1830, to deliver an introductory lecture to a course in Anatomy, 
I chose for my subject: The different forms of the skull, as exhibited 
in the Five Races of Men, Strange to sry, | could neither buy nor 
borrow a cranium of each of these races; and I finished my dis- 
course without showing either the Mongolian or the Malay. Forci- 
bly impressed with this great deficiency in a most important branch 
of science, | at once resolved to make a collection for myself.” 
The results of this resolution were that berween 1530 and 1851, 
the latter the year of his death, Morton gathered 968 racial crania, 

Grant; Wm. B.. Deters taireduciory fo o@ Qoerce on Angiomy ond Piryttology in 
the Med. Dept, of Pewarylvania College, wetivered October 73, 1851; 8°. Phila, 1842, pp. 
“16, Melgs, Charis D.. M.D, A memodr of Somuel GC, Morton, MLD. rrud Nov. 6, 
2837, publiahed Phila. 1832. 8", pp. 2-28. 

'Cramia Americaad, preface, ct ez. 

' Morton, & G.. Account of a Craniological Collection, Trom?,.af the Amur. 
Ethnolog. Soc, tt, pp. 217-218, N.-¥., 2845. 
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which, with 67 additional specimens that came soon after his death, 
constituted by far the largest and most valuable collection of anthro- 
pological materials then in existence. 

With the augmentation of his collection grew evidently also 
Morton's interest in craniological research and in anthropology in 
general, leading eventually, with such additional stimuli as were 
furnished by the writings of Prichard, Lawrence, Humboldt, and 
possibly Anders Retzius, to active personal investigations in these 
lines. Finding a helping hand in the much interested and in- 
genious member of the Academy, John 5S. Phillips, Esq., Morton 
undertook the large task of measuring and describing his material, 
and the American collections received first attention. A very 
sensible schedule of measurements was formulated an the imperfect 
basic then extant; instruments where insufhcient or lacking were 
improved or invented, and after “some years of toil and anxiety” 
sufficient data were gathered and excellent illustrations provided 
for an important publication, 

In 1839 Morton was appointed Professor of Anatomy in Penn- 
syivania Medical College, and in the same year his truly monu- 
mental work for that time, Crania Americana, appeared, a volume 
not financed by any publisher or institution, but undertaken by the 
author with the assured support of only fifteen subscribers! 

This first and largest work of Morton makes manifest come of the 
defects of the early period in anthropology, and it includes a chapter 
on phrenology, though it is the physiological phrenology of Morton's 
time and has no trace of the charlatanism later associated with the 
name; but these defects are slight when contrasted with the large 
bulk of astonishingly good work and the number of sound conclu- 
sions, One wonders at the nearness with which the measurements 
employed by Morton correspond with later and even present-day 
measurements in that line, and at the soberness and clear-sightedness 
of his deductions. As to phrenology, it is evident that Morton's 
interest in that branch was not that of a believer or promoter, but 
rather that of a friendly and hopeful investigator.' As to the litho- 
graphic illustrations of the work, they have not been excelled in 
beauty ancl accuracy. 

' See prologue by John & Phillipe. Esq.. in Craonie Americana. 
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Morton's principal aims in preparing and publishing the Cranta 
Americana were, in his own words, "to give accurate delineations 
of the skulls" representing as many Indian nations, from all parts 
of the American continent, as he could bring together in his col- 
lection; to show the position of the American crania with reference 
to those of other races: and to determine “by the evidence of 
osteoiogical facts, whether the American aborigines of all epochs 
have belonged to one race or to a plurality of races.” But thus 
early Morton gave attention also to the artificial deformation of 
skulls, and especially to the determination of the internal cranial 
capacity in various races, taking cognizance not only of the entire 
ekull cavity but of its main subdivisions as well. Moreover, he 
presented, in 62 pages of his work, an excellent review of the 
contemporary anthropological knowledge of peoples in all parts 
of the world, a summary which shows good discrimination and 
much erudition. 

The craniometric methods of Morton (and Phillips) call for 
epecial note. Not counting the more complex determinations of 
the facial angle and internal capacity, Morton took on each skull 
ten measurements, and of these the most important six were taken 
from precisely the same landmarks and in the same way as they 
are taken today under the recent Monaco agreement, though 
Morton was not remembered at that convention. These measure- 
ments and the manner in which they were made were, in the words 
of Morton! himself, as follows: 

"The longitudinal dismeter is measured from the most prominent part of 
the o# frontis, between the superciliary ridges, to the extreme end of the occiput. 

“The parietal diameter ta measured between the most distant points of the 
paricial bones... - 

“The perfical diameter ie measured from the fossa between the condyles of 
the occiput bone,* to the top of the skull. 

“The occpite-frontal arch is measured by a tape over the surface of the 
cranium, from the posterior margin of the foramen magnum to the suture which 
connects the os frontis with the bones of the nee. 

“The Aorisontal periphery is measured by passing a tape around the cranium 


'Cranfa Aswriteed. pp. 246-250. 
2 The presence basics, 
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eo a3 to touch the os frontis immediately above the eupercitiary ridges, and the 
most prominent part of the occipital bone, 

“The sygomatic dianwier ia the distance, in a night line, between. the most 
prominent points of the zygomue.” 


The terme used in describing the measurements are perhups not 
as specific as those which would be employed today, nearly cight 
decades later, but the meaning is unmistakably identical. The 
four other measurements, which now are no more or bur seldom 
employed, were the frontal diameter, taken between the atiterior- 
inferior angles of the parietal bones, the i#ler-mastoid are and line, 
and the jotnd length of the face and vauil. 

The facial angle was measured directly by an improved facial 
goniometer, while for obtaining the internal capacity of the skull a 
method was invented which, though seldom if ever duly credited, 
served and still serves as the basis of all subsequent procedures for 
obtaining this important determination with dry substances. 
Morton's description of the method, which deserves to be quoted 
in full, is'as follows:! 


“Internal Capecty—An ingenigue mode of taking this measurement was 
devised by Mr, Phillips, viz: 4 tin cylinder was provided about two inches and 
three-fourths in diameter, and two feet two inches high, standing on uw foot, uml 
banded with ewelled hoops about twa Inches apart, and firmly soldered, to prevent 
accicental fattening.—A glass tube hermetically sealed ut one endl. was cut off 
so as to hold exactly five cubic inches of water by weight, at 60° Falirenheit. 
A doar of light wood, well varnizhed, two and a quarter inches in diameter, with 
a slender rod of the same material fixed in its-centre, was dropped into the tin 
cylinder: then five cubic inches af water, measured in the glass tube, were poured 
inte the cylinder, and the point at which the rod on the float stood above the rop 
of the cylinder, wae marked with the eiige of a file laid across ity top; amd the 
slboesal ve graduations an the flost-rod, indicating five cubic inches cach, were 
obtained by pouring five cubic inches from the glass tube gradation, and marking 
each rise off the Hoot-rod, The gradations thus ascertained, were translerred 
tom mahogany rod fitted with a Hat foot, and thet subdivided, with compasses 
for the cuble inches and parts. [norder to measure the capacity of a cranium, 
the foramina were first stopped with cottan, and the cavity wae then filler) with 
while pepoer seed poured into the foramen magnum intl it reached the surface, 
and pressed down with the finger until the «kull would receive no mote. The 
contents were then transirered to the tin cylinder, which was well shaken in order 


‘Crome Americngd, p. 264. 
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to pack the seed. The mahogany rod being then dropped down with Its foot 
resting on the seed, the capacity of the cranium in cubic inches fa at once read 
off on it.” 

The most important scientific conclusion arrived at by Morton 
in his studies of American crania and their comparison with similar 
material from other parts of the world, conclusions which he held 
strongly to the end of his life, were (1) “That the American nations, 
excepting the Polar tribes (Eskimo), were of one Race and one 
Species, but of two great Families (‘Toltecan and Barbarous), 
which resemble each other in physical, but differ in intellectual 
character"; and (2) “That the cranial remains discovered in the 
Mounds, from Peru to Wisconsin belong to the same race (the 
Indian), and probably to the Toltecan family."' ‘These con- 
clusions subverted the numerous loosely formed but commonly 
held theories respecting the racial complexity of the American 
natives, and of racial separation of the “ Mound-builders" from the 
test of the American Indians. 

Besides this, Morton's work must have proved highly useful as 
& contemporary compendium of anthropological knowledge; It 
established the main proportions of the skulls of many American 
tribes; it gave comparisons of skull capacity in sertes of skulls repre- 
senting the five human races of Blumenbach's classification; it 
shed vonsiderable light on the subject of artificial deformation of 
the head among the American natives; and it gave for the first time 
excellent illustrations, both platesand figures, of many. American 
crania, which could be used in comparative work by investigators 
to whom original American crania were not accessible. 

The few erronecis statements and conclusions included were 
duc entirely either to imperfect contemporaneous knowledge. in 
anthropology or to lack of material. ‘The latter deficiency, for 
example, was directly responsible for Morton's opinion, supported 
by ten skull4 which he called “Mongolian” but which were in 
reality only those of Chinese and Eskimo, that the American race 
differed essentially from all others, not excepting the Mongolian, 

'Cranis Amerizoma, p. 360; also p. 62 et ory, 

* Jhid., p. 260. 
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The terms *' Toltecan” and “ Barbarous" were also, we now know, 
misnomers, and the classification of all the Indians into these two 
families was a mistake, though when it was made it served a 
good purpose as a basis for further investigation. 

Morton intended to follow the Crania Americana with a " supple- 
mentary volume” in which to “exterd and revisé both the Ana- 
tomical and Phrenoalogical tables, and to give basal views of at 
least a part of the crania delineated"; aleo to “ measure the anterior 
and posterior chambers of the skull in the four exotic races of man, 
in order to institute a comparison between them respectively, and 
between these and those of the American Race.""* This, on account 
of his untimely death, was never accomplished. Nevertheless the 
remainder of Morton's life was largely devoted to anthropology, 
and resulted in the publication of more than twenty papers on sub- 
jects relating in the main, but by no means exclusively, to America. 
The most important of these publications, and one that compares 
favorably in clearness of presentation and the validity and advanced 
nature of ite conclusions with Cronia Americana, was hia Crania 
epgyptiaca, published in 1844 and dealing with one Iundred old 
and thirty-seven modern Egyptian skulls procured for Morton 
by a United States consul at Cairo, subsequently an anthro- 
pological author of note, George R. Gliddon. Without entering 
into details, it will be sufficient to say that Morton through his 
studies recognized definitely that “the valley of the Nile, both 
in Egypt and in Nubia, was originally peopled by a branch of the 
Caucasian race’; and that “the present Fellahs are the lineal and 
least mentioned descendants of the ancient Egyptians; the latter 
being collaterally represented by the Tuaregs, Kabyles, Siwahs, 
and other remains of the Lybian family of nations." 

Of his remaining papers the more noteworthy were those on a 
“Method of Méasuring Cranial Capacity"; “On Hybridity of 
Animals," ete,; on "The Size of the Brain in Various Races and 
Families of Man"; and on the “Physical Type of the American 
Indians.” 

Following is Morton's complete anthropologic bibliography. 

. Crania Paper analy preface, p. ¥. 
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Besides these works he published an excellent textbook on Human 
Anatomy. 


Crania Americana. 4". Phila, 1839, 

Method of measuring cranial capacity. Proc. Acad! Nat. Sci, Phila.,1, 1841, 
pp, 7-8, 

Mexican Crania (Otemi, Chechemec, Tlascalan, Aztec), Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., 1, 1841, pp. 30-51. 

Cranial sutures. Proc, Acad. Nat. Sei. Phila., 1, 1841, pp. 68-49, 

Pigmy “race” of Mississippi valley, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci Phila, 1, 1842, 
pp. 215-316. 

Negro skulls, capacity. Proc. Acad: Nat. Sci. Phila, 1, 1841, p. 9145. 

Yucatan (Ticul) skeleton. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1, 1442, pp. 203-204, 

Observations on Egyptian ethnography, derived from anatomy, history, 
and the monuments. Trans, Amer. Philos. Soc. Phila., 1x, 1843, pp. 03-159. 

Crania Agyptiaca. 4", Phila. 1444. 

Observations on a second series of ancient Egyptian crania. Proc. Acad, 
Nat. Sci, Phila, 0, 1844, pp. 122-0276. 

Observations on the measurements of the internal capacity of the crania 
deposited [by Morten] thisevening. Proc. Acail. Nat. Sci. Phila., 11, 1844, pp, 168, 

The skull of a Hottentot. Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. mm, 1844, pp. 64~65. 

Two ancient Peruvian heads from Atacama deformed. Proc, Acad. Nat. 
sci. Phila., a, 1845, pp. 274. 

Skull of a Congo negro.’ Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila, 1, rags, pp, 232-253. 

Skulls of New Hollanders (Australians). Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. m, 
1845, Pp. 292-293. 

Remarke on an Indian craniom found near Richmond, on the Delaware, and 
ona Chenook mummy. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci: Phila., m1, 1847, p. 430. 

On an aboriginal cranium obtained by Dr Davis and Mr Squier from a 
moun near Chillicothe, Obie. Proc. Acad, Nat, Sci. Phila., ut, 1847, pp. 202-213; 

Skeletal remains from Arica, Peru, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci, Phils., mt, 1848, 
PP. 39-40. 

On hybridity of aninials, considered in reference to the question of the unity 
of the human species: Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phila, 1m, 1848, pp. 118-121. 

On the position of the ear in the ancient Egyptians Pree. Acad. Nat. Seb 
Phila., m1, 1848, p. 70, 

The catalogue of elouills of man and the inferior animals, in the collection of 
Samuel G. Morton, M.D., Phila,, 1840 (with two subsequent eilitions). 

Observations on the size of the brain in various races and families of man 
Proc. Acad, Nat, Sci. Phila, 1v, 1850, po. 221-224: 

Four skulls of Shoshonee [nilians. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., wv, 18so, 
hp. 75-75, 

Ancient Peruvian crania from-Pisco, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1, 1850, 
Pp a9. 
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Observations of a Hottentat boy. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci Phila.,.1v, 180, 
pp. 5-6, 

Physical type of the American Indians, In Schooleraft, Indian Tribes, 1, 
Phila. 1852, pp. 316-320, Unity of the human mee, ibid, m1, pp. 374-375. 


IV—Errects or Morton's Wore 

Under Morton's stimulus and with his cofperation the physical 
anthropology of the American Indian received attention in a 
number of important ethnological and archeological works published 
before or soon after his decease. ‘Thus the first scientific memoir 
published! by the Smithsonian Institution, the highly ereditable 
Squier and Davis's Ancient Monumentsof the Mississippi Valley,""' 
included five pages of text and two excellent plates on the “Crana 
from the Mounds." The main part of this report was by Morton 
himself. One skull only is described, but it was a very good, un- 
deformed, or but very slightly deformed specimen, derived from an 
ancient mound in Scioto valley, Ohio, For comparison there are 
given measurements of 308 tnound, “tumult,” and Indian crania* 
of different ages and from different parts of the North American 
continent and Peru, Curiously, and against the previously ex- 
pressed opinion of Morton, Squier and Davis assumed in this 
commection that there had existed a special ‘race of the mounds,” 
the skull described “belonging incontestably to an individual of 
that race.” Regarding skeletal remains from the mounds in 
general, however, they well recognized that these were “of different 
eras," the superficial burials being comparatively late and to be 
ascribed to the Indian tribes in occupancy of this country at the 
period of its discovery. 

In the same year (1845) appeared the second volume of the 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, which contains 
important ethnological contributions and maps by Hale and Galla- 
tin in an article on the “Indians of North America.” Neither of 
these contributions added directly to physical anthropology, but 
both contained valuable data on the early distribution of the North 








 LSmithaonian Contributions to Anowledge, 1. iN. Vu Phy8, pp. o88-co8, pl 
zivil--iviil. 


" Mainly from Morton's Crania Americana, 
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American Indians, ¢n the population of some of the tribes, and on 
their environment. There are notes on the physical appearance 
of the Indians of various types,’ but these are quite imperfect, 
In the same volume also appears Morton's “Account of a cranio- 
logical collection, with remarks on the classification of some fami- 
lies of the human race.""* This brief contribution is interesting 
partly because in it Morton shows tn a few words how he was led 
to the collection and study of American crania, and partly because 
he reiterates his conviction as to the ractal unity of all the American 
nations, barring the Eskimo.? 

Even more important than both of the works heretofore men- 
tioned in this section was the great encyclopedia of knowledge 
concerning the American Indian, prepared by a special provision 
of the United States Congress under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and published between 1851 and 1857, by Henry R. 
Schoolcraft in collaboration with a number of other authors.! 
This work gave much reliable information on the geographic 
distribution of the Indian tribes in North America; on their migra- 
tion; on the conditions of the Indian family, including birth and 
death; on the intellectual capacity of the Indian; and on the stat- 
istics and population of the tribes. Besides this, it included a series 
of articles dealing directly with the physical anthropology of the 
Indian. These comprised the “Essay on the physical character- 
istics of the Indian," by Samuel G. Morton (it, 315-330); 
“Admeasurements of the crania of the principal groups of Indians 
of the United States," by J.'S. Phillips (1, 331-335): “‘ Examination 
and distribution of the hair of the head of the North American 

4 Particularly in fale, chapter Ethnology, tip. 9-8: 

' Pp, 217-373. 

'P. 318: “ The anatomical facts conablered lo conjunction with every other species 
of evidence to which I have had access, lead me to regard all the American nutlone, 
except the Esquimuux. aa people of one great mice oF group. From Cape Horn ta 
Canada. from ocean. to ocean, they PrSent & common type of physical organization, 
and oo pot less retumrknble similarity of moral and tnental endowments” 

Complete tithe: Historical and Statistical Information respecting the History, Com- 
ditioa und Prorpecis of the (adian Triter of the United States, collected and prepared 
umder the direition of the Aurea of Indiaw Agairs: per act of Compress of March 3d, 
47. by Henry BR. Schoolcraft, LL, 6 vols, 4°, Phila, ofsg:—18e7, 
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Indian,” by Peter A. Browne, LL.D. (nt, 375-393); ‘*Considera- 
tions on the distinctive characteristics of the American aboriginal 
Tibes,"" by Dr Samuel Forrey (tv, 354-365): and “Unity of the 
human race” (373-375), “Remarks on the means of obtaining 
information to advance the inquiry into the physical type of the 
Indian" (1v, 345-353), and “The aboriginal features and physiog- 
nomy" (v, 287~292), by Schoolcraft himself. 

Meanwhile also a number of publications appeared in the 
United States bearing on physical anthropology, which were 
incited not so much by Morton as by Lawrence (Lectures on the 
Natural History of Man) and especially Prichard {Natural History 
of Mankind) in England. Three volumes belonging to this cate- 
gory were The Races of Man, by Dr Charles Pickering (Publications 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, 4°, Boston, 1848); the 
Natural History of Man, by Wm. N. F. Van Amringe (8°, New 
York, 1848); and The Natural History of the Human Species, by 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Hamilton Smith (8°, Boston, 1851). 

These volumes, as seen in part from their titles, deal compre- 
hensively and more or less philosophically with mankind as a whole. 
The two more valuable ones are those of Smith and Pickering, both 
presenting good summaries of contemporaneous knowledge of the 
subjects with which they deal. Van Amringe wrote on the basis 
of biblical data; nevertheless his book also contains many a good 
thought. The works of both Smith and Pickering were published 
later in new editions, the former in 1959 (Boston), with additions 
by Dr S. Kneeland; and the latter in 1854 (London), with 4n Ana- 
fomical Synopsis of the Natural History of Man, by Dr John Charles 
Hall. 

The influence of these publications was more of a genera! nature. 
They were largely read, educating and influencing the public mind 
on a subject which was then claiming a large share of the attention 
of all thoughtful minds, without actually adding much to existing 
knowledge or stimulating intensive research. 

During the latter part of the first and the early part of the 
second half of the 19th century there were also several other impor- 
tant occurrences, the results of which served to enhance interest in 
anthropology, particularly that of the American aborigines. These 
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were the numerous Government exploring expeditions to the far 
Northwest, West, and Southwest, under Wilkes (1938-'42), Fré- 
mont (1542-44), Emory (1846-'47), Stansbury (1849), and others; 
and the extensive Pacific Railroad Surveys of 1853-54, comprising 
the explorations of Parke, Whipple, Pope, Stephens, Williamson, 
and their companions, 


V—Morrton's Successors—Josern Lemy anp J. Atrken Metes 
From what precedes it is plain that Morton may be termed 
justly and with pride the father of American anthropology; yet it 
must be noted with regret that he was a father who left many 
friends to the science and even followers, but no real progeny, no 
disciples who would continue his work as their life vocation. 

The collection of racial crania which Morton assembled was 
purchased from his executors, for the sum of $4,000, by forty-two 
gentlemen of Philadelphia and by them presented to The Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, where it rests a sad relic to 
the present day; the Academy, whether owing to lack of scholars 
or for other reasons, failed to provide for further research in con- 
nection with the precious material or for systematic accessions. 
What might not the Academy have been to American anthropology 
had circumstances been different! However, the time was doubt- 
less not ripe, 

As it was, two men were approached with a view to continuing 
Morton's work, either of whom would have made a thorough 
success of the undertaking had he been in a position to devote 
himself exclusively to anthropology. They were Joseph Leidy 
and J. Aitken Meigs. According to Leidy,' “after the death af 
Dr Morton, it was proposed to me to take up the investigation of 
the cranial characteristics of the human races, where he had left 
it, which I omitted, not from a want of interest in ethnographic 
‘science, but because other studies occupied my time. Having, as 
Curator of the Academy of Natural Sciences, the charge of Dr 
Morton's extensive cabinet of human crania, | confided the under- 
taking to Dr Meigs. ... ." 

tin Nott-anad Gliddon’s Indigenous Races of the Barth, 8°. Phils., 857. p. xvi 


i A hay 
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Dr J. Aitken Meigs, eventually professor of climatology, 
physiology, and the institutes of medicine in various colleges of 
Philadelphia and an indefatigable worker,! endeavored with con- 
siderable success to pick up the threads where broken by Morton’s 
death and in the course of sixteen years (1850-1866) contributed a 
number of good papers on anthropology. ‘The most important 
of these were “The Cranial Characteristics-of the Races of Men," 
it Nott and Gliddon (1857), with extensive bibliography; the 
Catalogue of Human Crania in the Collection of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia (1857), a continuation of Morton's Cat- 
alogue, which meanwhile had reached the third edition: the Obser- 
tations on the Occiput in Various Races (1860); the Hints ta Crani- 
ographers (1858), which includes the first comprehensive data on 
other cranial collections then in existence, both hére and in Europe; 
and the Mensuration of the Human Shull (1861), which, besides 
referring to much of the earlier history of anthropometry, gives 
clear directions for 48 cranial measurements and determinations. 

In appraising Meigs’ anthropological work as a whole, it is 
felt with regret that he was not all to the science that he could and 
should have been. His writings show much knowledge of the 
held, minute application, and considerable erudition, but they do 
not go farenough; they are only excellent by-products of a mind 
preoccupied in other though more or less related directions. Meigs 
also like Morton left no disciples. 

The bibliography of his anthropological contributions is as 
follows: 

Description of a deformed, fragmentary jiuiman skull, found in an ancient 
quarry-cawe at Jerusalem; with on attempt to determine by ite configuration 
alone the ethnical type to which it belongs. Proc, Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila. x1, 
1850, pp, 262-280, 

On Dr Morton's collection of human crania. Proc Acad. Nat, Sei. Phila,, 
1555. p. 470. : 

Catalogue of human crania in the collection of the Academy of Nutiral 
sciences of Philadelphia, Proce. Acad. Nat, Sci, Phila., 1856, Suppl. 


' Born ot Philadelphia, rap, died s879, Bingraphy by Gea Hamilton in Trane. 
Afed. Soc. Pa., Phila, 2860, pp. 1-23, For other biographic notlees see under Meigs 
In Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon General, U.S. A. 
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The cranial characteristics of the races of men. In Nott and Gliddon's 
Indigenous Races of the Earth, 8°, Phita., 1357, pp: 203-452. 

Hints to. cranlographers—upon the importance and feasibility of establishing 
some uniform system by which the collection and promulgation of craniological 
statistics, and the exchange of duplicate crania, may be provided, 8°, pp. 1-6, 
Phila. 1858 (?), with Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phila. for 1858, and mparately, 

Observations upan the form of the occiput in the various meesof men. Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sei Phila., xu, 1860, pp, 397-418. 

The mensuration of the homan skull. North-Amer. Med. Chirurg. Review, 
Sept., 1861, pp. 6347-861. 

Observations upon the cranial forma of the American aberigines, based upon 
specimens contained in the collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Phila. Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci: Phila:, 1866, p. top. 


Description of a human skull in the collections of the Smithsonian Inetiru: 
tion (from Rock Bluff, [01.), Smithsonian Report for 1867, pp. 412-414. 

Meanwhile Dr Joseph Leidy (1823-91), later Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, Curator of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, and a foremost naturalist, did not wholly 
abandon his interest in anthropology. As will be seen from the 
appended bibliography, he published a number of smaller contri- 
butions of more or less direct interest to the new science, all of 
which bear the mark of an able and conscientious observer. Among 
other things those of us who are more closely interested in human 
antiquity owe to him one of the earliest and clearest statements 
regarding the unreliability of the fossilization of bone asa criterion 
of antiquity. His words on this point are az follows:! “Bones 
of recent animals, when introduced into later deposits, may in 
many cases very soon assume the condition of the fossils belonging 
to those deposits. Fossllization, petrification, or lapidification is 
no positive indication of the relative age of the organic remains: . . ."” 

As well known, it was Professor Leidy to whom the fossil pelvic 
bone of Natchez and the variously petrified human bones from the 
west coast of Florida were submitted for examination, which re- 
sulted in the opinion that they were not necessarily of any great 
antiquity, though he was inclined to believe that the native Ameri- 
can had “witnessed the declining existence of the Mastodon and 

‘in hie article on homan paleontology, Nott and Gliddon's Iadigenour Roses 
of the Earth, 1857. p. xviii, footnote. 
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Megalonyx" on this continent, and that man was probably a 
companion in America of the latest prehistoric horse, 

Among the more than five hundred published contributions to 
natural science by Leidy, the following are of interest to anthro- 
pology: 

On the cranium of a New Hollander, Journ. & Proc, Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila., 
3847, Pp. 217. | 

On the hair of a Hottentot bey, Jour. & Pree, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1ig8, 
fiche 

Observations on the existence of the intermaxillary bone in the embryo of 
the human subject. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila, rv, 1848-2849, pp. 145-147. 

On a-so-called foscil man. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sel, Phila., 1855, p. 340, 

(On human paleontology.) In Nott anil Gliddon's Indigenous Races of the 
Earth, 8°, Phila,, 1857, pp. XX1-x1x. 

On un acephalous child, Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila., 1858, p. 8. 

On blood crystals. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1858, Biol. 9. 

On the cause of monstrosities, Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila., 1858, Biol, 9. 

On sections of the human cranium, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1858; 
Biol. 10, 

Exhibition of the lower jaw of an aged man. Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila., 
s870, p. 133. 

On the reversed viscera. of a human subject. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila., 
fay, p. 154. 

Anomalies of the human skull Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1884, p. 273. 

Notice of some fossil human bones. Trans, Wagner Free Institute of Science, 
Phiia., 1889, 1, pp. 9-12. 


VI—]J. C. Norr anp Georce R. Gumpox 

Besides J. Aitken Meigs and Joseph Leidy, there were two 
other men who were closely associated with Morton in his anthro- 
pological work and who subsequently endeavored to fill at least a 
part of the void left by his death. They were Dr J. C. Nott, of 
Mobile, Alabama, and Mr George R. Gliddon of Philadelphia, 
formerly U.S. Consul at Cairo ancl a large contributor to Morton's 

Aided in the beginning by Morton himself and supplementing 
their work by contributions from Agassiz, Leidy, Meigs, Usher, 
Patterson, and others, Nott and Gliddon published in 1854 a volume 
on the Types of Mankind, which by 1871 reached the tenth edition: 
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and in 1857 this was followed by a volume on the Indigenous Races 
of the Earth, which also had a large circulation, 

The scope of these works, which exercised considerable influence 
on the public mind in the field they covered, can best be appreciated 
from an enumeration of their main sections, which were: 


"Toe Tyres or Maxermp" 

Memoir of Samurl George Morton, 

The natural provinces of the animal world and their relation to the different 
types of man, by Prof. L. Agassiz. 

Geograpiical distribution of animals and the raced of mani. 

Types of mankind. 

Excerpts from Morton's unedited manuscripts on “The Size of the Brain in 
various Races and Families of Man”; and on “Origin of the Human Spocies,” 

Geology and paleontology in connection with human. origins, by W. Usher, 
M.D, 

Hybridity of animals viewed in connection with the natural history of 
tuankind; and comparative anatomy of mces, by J. C. Nott, M.D. 

“Innicenous Races of roe Earn” 

Contribution by Leidy on “Human Paleontology"; with a letter on “ Primi- 
tive Diversity of the Races of Man" and ‘The Reliability af Philological Evi- 
dence," by L, Agassiz. 

Distribution and classification of tongues, by Alfred Maury. 

Joonographic researches on human races and their art, by Francis Pulazky. 

The cranial characteristics of the races of man, by J. Arthur Meigs. 

Acclimation; or the comparative influence of climate and endemic anc 
epidemic diseases on the mers of man, by J. C. Nott: 

The Monogenist and the Poligenist, by Gearge R. Glidion. 

It is to be regretted that these publications and particularly 
the Types of Mankind were strongly attached to the biblical tradi- 
tions, more than three hundred pages of the later volume being 
devoted to efforts at harmonizing the results of the rising science 
with the biblical Genesis. 

Another serious defect of the two works was a dearth of actual 
field or laboratory research. They bore on the whole the stamp 
of popular science rather than that of reparts on scientific investi- 
gation. So they were evidently received and on that basis reached 
their extensive circulation. They have not advanced or benefitted 
physical anthropology in this country to any great extent, and 
are now but seldom referred to, 
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VII—AntaropoLtocy in Bostox—Gerorce PEABODY AND 
Jerraics WyMAN 

It now becomés necessary to leave Philadelphia for a while and 
return to Boston, Toward the end of the first half of the last 
century there were living in Salem and Boston two men, George 
Peabody and Jeffries Wyman, who, directly or indirectly, were 
destined to become important factors in American anthropology. 
It was the former who, after extensive travels in both North and 
South America, and from personal appreciation of the problems 
awaiting archeology, ethnology, and physical anthropology on this 
continent, not only assisted his friend Jeffries Wyman, but estab- 
lizhed and endowed, besides other scientific foundations, the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology of Harvard 
University (1866), an institution which from the beginning has 
been of highly valued service to our science. 

As to Jefines Wyman, his services to American anthropology 
ean not be passed over with only a brief notice, 

Wyman was born at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, August 0, 
1814. He studied at Harvard, and in 1837 graduated in meciicine. 
Finding difficulty in securing a favorable opportunity for practice, 
he became Demonstrator of Anatomy at Harvard College; but his 
eamings were so small that to eke out his subsistence he waa obliged 
at the same time to become a member of the Boston fire depart- 
ment.’ In 1840, however, he was appointed Curator of the Lowell 
Institute. In 1840-1641 he delivered at the Institute his well- 
known course of twelve lectures on comparative anatomy and 
physiology, and with the money thus earned went to Europe for 
further studies. At Paris he devoted himself to comparative 
anatomy and physiology, and here in all probability he also became 
acquainted more directly with the beginnings of physical anthro- 
pology. In 1843 he accepted the chair of anatomy and physiology 
at Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia; and in 1847 he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Doctor Warren as Hersey Professor of Anatomy 
at Harvard College. 
tsa Gray: Jeffries Wymas. Memorial Afceting of the Boston Society of Nat. 


History, Oct. 2, 1874.8", pp. 2-37, Also Memalr of Jeffries Wyman by AS. Packand, 
Wal. Acad, Sei. pab, r878, pp, Ty-196. 
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In 1852 Jeffries Wyman began, on the occasion of a necessary 
trip to the South for his health, an exploration of the shell-mounds 
in Florida, In1856 he penetrated deep into Surinam, and two years 
later traveled extensively with George A. Peabody through Argen- 
tina, across the Andes to Chile, and back by way of Peru and 
Panamé. In 1866, when “failing strength demanded -a respite 
from oral teaching," he was named by George Peabody one of the 
seven trustees of the newly founded Peabody Museum, at the same 
time becoming the first Professor of American Archeology and 
Ethnology at Harvard University and a curator of the museum. 

Long before his connection with the Peabody Museum, Wyman 
began to assemble collections in comparative anatomy, including 
some human material: and while a curator of the mitseum he 
brought together an important collection of human crania, the 
foundation of the present large somatological collections of that 
institution. 

Wyman died of pulinonary hemorrhage September 4, 1874. 
He left no great published works, but a lange number of valuable 
smaller contributions, many of which relate to or deal directly 
with anthropology, He gave us our first precise osteological 
knowledge of the gorilla; he investigated most conscientiously 
the human crania at the Peabody Museum, and extended his 
studies to the bones of the limbs, pointing out for the first time the 
prevalence of platycnemy in the Indian; he gave an excellent 
description of the shell-heape of Florida and human skeletal 
remains; and was at the time of his death “undisputably the 
leading anthropologist of America” (Packard). 

That the premature demise of Jeffries Wyman was a great loss 
to our branch of science will be seen from the following list of 
publications showing his anthropological and related activities: 

Observations on the external characters, habits, and organization of the 
Trogiodytes miger, Geof. Boston Jour. Nat. Hist., tv, 1843-1844. pp. 362-376, 
S77-386. 

Notice of the external characters, habits, and osteology of Troglodyter gorilla, 
a new species of ourang from the Gaboon river. Boston Jour, Nat, Hiat., v, 
1645-1847. pp. 407-422; Ann. Sci. Not., xvi (Zool), 1851, pp. 176-182: Proc, 


Boston Nat. Hist. Soc. 1, 1845-1845, pp. 245-248: Amer. Jour. Sel, vu, 1849, 
pp. 141-142. 
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A new species of Troglodytes.  Silliman's Jour, ¥, 1846, pp. 106-107. 

A description of two additional crania of the engé-ena (Troglodyte gorilla, 
Savage and Wyman) fram Gaboon, Africa (1849). Proc. Boston Soc, Nat. 
Hiet,, tn, 1848-51, p. 179; Amer. Jour. Sci, Et, 1850, pp. 34-45; New Phil. 
Journ. Edinb., xivot, 1890, pp. 2739-286. 

On the crania of Indians. Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., rv, 1851-1854, 
Pp. 53-84. 

Description of the post-mortem appearances in the case of Daniel Webster. 
American Jour. Med. Sci, Jan., 1853, 

Dissection of o black Chimpanzee (Troglodyes. miger).. Proc. Boston Soc. 
Nat. Hist., V, 1854-55, pp. 274-275- 

On the cancellated structure-of some of the bones of the human body (1849). 
Jour. Boston Soc: Nat. Hist., vi) 1957, pp. 125-140. 

Account of the dissection of a human foetus. Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
Feb, 3, 1855. | 

Account of the collection of gorillas made by Mr Du Chaillu. Proc. Bost. 
Soc, Nat. Hist., Jan. 4, 1460, 

Qn banes of a gorilla recently obtained in western equatorial Africa. Proc. 
Bost, Soc, Nat, Hist,, Oct. 2, 1861. 

Dissection of a Hortentot. Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat, Hist., April 2, 1862. 

On the development of the human embryo. Proc. Bost. Soc: Nat. Hist. 
Dec. 3, 1862. 

Observations on the cranium of a young gorilla; Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist., 1v, 1863, pp. 203-206. 

On the skeleton of a Hottentot (1863). Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1, 
1865, pp. 352-357: Anthropol. Review, m1, 1865, pp. 390-335. 

On malformations: Proc. Host. Soc. Nat. Hisr., Oct. 19, 16g. 

On Indian mounds of the Atlantic coast, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist, 
Nov. 2, 1664. | 

On the distorted skull of a child from the Hawaiian ialands, Proc, Bost. 
Sec. Nat. Hist., Oct. 17, 1866. 

Meacurements of some human crania. Proc. Bost. Soc, Nat. Hist., Nov. 20, 
Loose, 

abe symmetry and homology in limbs (1867), Proc: Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
x1, 1865, pp. 246-2746. 

Obeervations on crania. Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., x1, 1865, pp. 440-462, 
Aleo Observations on crania and other parte of the skeleton, Fourth Annual 
Report of the Peabody Museum, t71, pp, 10-24. 

On the fresh-water shell heapa af the St. John's river, East Florida. American 
Naturalist, 11, 1869, pp. 393-403, 449-463. | 

Human remains in the shell heape of the St. John's river, Eaat Florida. 
Cannitulion. American Naturalist, vu, p. 403-414, July 1, 1674; aleo 7th Ann, 
Report of Peabody Museum, 1, 1874, pp. 26-37. 

Remarks on cannibalism among the American aborigines. Proc. Boat. Soc. 
Nat. Hist,, May 20, 1874. 
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Fresh-water shell mounds of the St. John's-river, Florida; Fourth memoir, 
Peabody Academy af Science, Salem, Mass., 1475, pp. 94, pl. 1-1x. 


VIII—Latee History of ANTHROPOLOGY 

After Wyman, the history of physical anthropology in Boston, 
and later also in Worcester, Mass., is one that belongs, with two 
notable exceptions, to the realm of the living, headed by one of 
the best friends the science has ever had in this country, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam. The two exceptions apply to Henry P. Bowditch and 
Frank Russell. 

Dr Henry P. Bowditch (1840-1911), Professor of Physiology in 
the Harvard Medical School, has left us, besides his physiological 
writings, 2 number of direct contributions to physical anthropology, 
some of which are of great value. The most noteworthy ones were 
those reporting his investigations on the growth of children. These 
investigations, undertaken in the early seventies under the auspices 
of the Health Department of the Social Science Association of 
Boston, were stimulated by the results of researches on Belgian 
children published in Quetelet's Antkropometrie (Brussels, 1870). 
Their final object was ‘to determine: the rate of growth of the 
human race under the conditions which Boston presented.” The 
results contributed much to our knowledge of the laws controlling 
the growth of the child, and stimulated in turn all later investi- 
gations on the subject in this country. 

Other contributions of Professor Bowditch to anthropology are 
included in the following bibliography: 

The growth of children. Sth Ann. Rep. State Bd. Health of Mazs:, Boston, 
1877, pp. I-5t. 

The growth of children. (A supplementary investigation) with suggestions 
in regard to methods of research, toth Ann. Rep. State Bd. Health of Mass., 
Boston, 1879, pp. 35-62. 

Relation between growth and disease. Trans. Am. Med. Asso,, 1881, 9 pp. 

The physique of women in Massachusetts, zist Ann. Rep, State Board of 
Health of Mass., Boston, 1889-90; Also in Med. Pub, Harvard Med. Sch., 20 

p.. 1 table. 
" The growth of children, studied by Galton’s method of percentile grates, 
22d Ann. Rep. State Bd. Health, Mass., Boston, 1891, pp. 479-522. 


Are composite photographs typical pictures? MeClure's Mag., N.'¥., 1804, 
j31-34-. 
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Frank Russell, Ph.D. (1868-1903), was unfortunately taken 
away too soon to be able to accomplish much for our branch of 
science, He was Instructor in Anthropology in Harvard Lni- 
versity and was in charge of the anthropological laboratory of the 
Peabody Museum. In 1901 he also became associated temporarily 
with the Bureau of American Ethnology. He cartied on explora- 
tions, partly anthropological and partly ethnological, among. the 
tribes in northern Canada and among the Pima of Arizona, and 
published several contributions on crantological work in the labo- 
ratury. He succumbed to tuberculosis before his work could leave 
‘@ lasting impress on American anthropology. Following isa list of 
his writings which bear more or less on our subject: 

Explorations in the Far North, 8", 290 pp., 1898 (expeditions under the 
auspices of the University of lowa, 1892-3-4).. 

Homan remains from the Trenton gravels. Am. Naturalist, 1899, p. 43. 

Studies in ctanial variation. Am. Nat., 1906, pp. 747-745: 

New instrument for measuring torsion, Am. Nat., 1901, No. 412. 

Laboratory outlines for use insomatology. Am, Anthropologist, ¥, 1901, p. 3. 

Before we turn again southward, a few words are due to Canada. 

In 1862 Sir Daniel Wilson (1816-1892), Professor of History 
and English Literature in University College, Toronto, published 
two volumes on Prehistoric Man, the second of which is devoted 
largely to notes and measurements, many of them original with 
the author, on Mound, Peruvian, Mexican, and other American 
crana, including a nice series (390 male, 18 female) of those of the 
Hurans, besides a valuable series (39 skulls) of the Eskimo, To 
the description of the crania is added a chapter on “ Racial Crania! 
Distortion,” and other chapters on "The Indian of the West," 
“Intrusive Races,” and ‘' Migrations." 

Besides his Prehistoric Man, which reached three editions, Sir 
Daniel Wilson published a number of articles touching more or less 
directly on physical anthropology, the principal of which are: 

Ethnical forms and andeslgned artificial distortions of the human cranium. 
Canad. Jour., 1862, pp. 399-446; also sep., 8", Toronto, 48 pp., 3 pl. 

Brain-weight and size in relation to relative capacity of races. Canad. 
Journ, 876, pp. 177-230; alao sep., 8°, Toronto, 56 pp. 

Anthropology, 8", N. ¥., 1885, 55 pp. 

The right hand: left handedness. 12°, London end N. ¥., tot, x; 215 pp: 
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[tis regrettable, from the scientific point of view, that most of 
these writings, while of considerable contemporary value, were 
somewhat general in nature, lacking tia measure the impress of the 
hand of the specially trained anatomist and anthropologist, hence 
they left no substantial, enduring impression on the progress of phys- 
ical anthropology. The measuremetts on the crania, particularly, 
were few in number, recorded in inchea, and taken with instruments 
regarding which there is no record, though presumably they were 
aiich as had been used by Meigs and Morton. The ekulle utilized 
by Wilson were largely those of the Boston and Philadelphia collec- 
tions in Quebec, and probably also from the collection now in 
the Provincial Museum at Toronto. 

Proceeciing southward from Boston and Toronto we find that, 
in New York, the old Ethnological Society had gone out of existence. 
A number of medical collections, including anthropatogical speci- 
mens, were being formed in connection with several of the hospitats 
and colleges, but resulted in nothing of importance to our science. 
The American Museum of Natural History was not estalslished 
until (869, and had not seriously begun its valuable collections or 
research in physical anthropology until well toward the enc of the 
century. 

West of New York, also, some collections of Indian crania were 
begun in the earlier part of the second half of the nineteenth century 
—particularly in Chicago, where there also appeared, between 
1867 and 1873, a mimber of publications touching on the physical 
anthropology of the American race, by J. W. Foster, the geologist 
(1815-1873)." Unfortunately none of these publications, so far as 
they deal with somatology, are of great value, 

In coming back to Philadelphia, we see that the old Wistar 
and Horner Museum (founded 1808) has been enriched by anthro- 
pological material;? and there are rising from the same mecical 

Che thee Antiquity @f Man in North Ameticn. Tram. Aon, Sel, 1, Chicago, 1867- 
69, pp. 2rp-2g7. On Certain Peculiarities in the Cranla of the Mound-bulliers, Pree, 
Am. Asso. Ado, Sa... XXL, FS, 277-2495: Apeericas Naluralin, vi, 2872, 733-747. 
Prehistoric Races of the United States of America, 8°, Chicago, 1673. pp 2vy arg. 

® Destined eventually to beoone a part of the collections of the Wiatar Lnatitute 
of Amitomy and Biology, incerporated! in. Ros. 
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ranks which have already given us Morton, Meigs, and Leidy in 
that city, two new men who, particularly in one case, were to become 
of considerable importance to physical anthropology. They are 
Dr Harrison Allen (1841-97), and Dr Daniel G. Brinton (1837-99). 

Dr Harrison Allen was born in Philadelphia in 18—. Like 
Morton he was deprived, by untoward circumstances, of preliminary 
higher education. Ina large measure self-taught, he matriculated 
in 1859 in the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania 

anc was graduated int861. From the latterdate to 1865 he served 
as physician or surgeon in various city and army hospitals at 
Philadelphia and about Washington. At the close of 1565, 
resigning from the army service, he returned to Philadelphia to 
attend on the one hand to practice, and on the other to anatomi- 
cal, anthropological, and biological investigation, Soon after he 
was offered the position of Professor of Zodlogy and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Auxiliary Faculty of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania,’ which he held for many years. Later he was also 
for a time Professor of Institutes (mainly physiology) at the Uni- 
versity; the chair of anatomy was occupied by Leidy. In 1892 he 
was elected President of the Association of American Anatomists, 
and shortly after became the first Director of the Wistar Institute. 

Judging from his anthropological writings, Harrison Allen became 
interested in this branch of science primarily through the works of 
Morton and J. Aitken Meigs, the latter of whom he knew personally; 
in large measure, however, he also followed the more modern 
English craniologists. 

The number -of his anthropological contributions ts large, 
as will be seen from the appended register; but in many 
instances it is to be regretted that the title covers merely a note on 
a more or less extended oral communication, the publication of 
which in full would have been of much interest. 

Allen's three most important contributions to physical anthro- 
gology are The Clinical Siudy of the Skull (1890); The Crania from 
| Memoir of Harriton Allen, M.D., by Horatla C, Wood, M.D.; read April 6. 


2898: 8°, Phila. 1898, pp. r=t3. Thle memoir, as well as the appended bibliography. 
are, however, defective. 
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the Mounds of the St. John's River, Flertda (1896); and The Study 
of Hawaiian Skulls (1898; finished just before his death), These 
works are accompanied by excellent illustrations; the measurements 
and special observations are much more detailed than in any 
previous American work; the whole treatment of the subjects 
shows much erudition; and the works compare favorably with any 
anthropological memoirs published to that date abroad, 

The Clinical Sindy of the Skull was the tenth of the Toner 
Lectures of the Smithsonian Institution; lectures “‘imstituted to 
encourage the discovery of new truths for the advancement of 
medicine.” It was delivered May 29th, 1889, and printed a year 
later. Notwithstanding its medical title, it is strictly an anthro- 
pological publication which deals with many features and anomalies 
of racial skulls, that had scarcely been noticed up to that time, as will 
be apparent from the following subdivisions of the essay: 1, the malar 
bone; 2, the lower jaw; 3, the norma basilaris; 4, the basi-cranial 
angle; 5, the posterula; 6, the nasal chambers; 7, the vertex—its 
sutures, cminences, depressions, general shape, etc,; and 8, sutures 
other than those of the vertex. 

The memoiron Crania from the Mounds of the St. John's River calls 
attention for the first time to. the highly deserving series of arche- 
ological explorations, with theiraccompanying anthropological collec- 
tions, carried on to this day by Mr Clarence B. Moore. Comparative 
measurements and observations are given on a considerable number 
of other American skulls from Alaska to California. The results 
of several interesting new measurements are shown; and included 
are reports on complete and incomplete divisions of the malar 
bone, on various features of the condyloid process of the lower jaw, 
on senile absorption, and on numerous interesting morphological 
characteristics of the teeth. 

The final larger anthropological contribution of Harrison Allen, 
that on Hawaitan skulls, is really a modern production, which gives 
valuable detailed measurements; shows a novel method of graphic 
representation of the numerical data and contrast of series: and, 
like the works previously mentioned, includes many interesting 
collateral observations, such as those on prenasal fossa, the lower 
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jaw, the infra-orbital suture, the hard palate, the teeth and their 
effect on skull form, the premature closure of sutures, and various 
pathological conditions. 

Besides the above, there are a number of articles by Harrison 
Allen, the true contents of which are more or less obscured, or imper- 
fectly expressed by their titles, and which are of considerable interest 
to the anthropologist. They are “The Jaw of Moulin Quignon” 
(1867); "Localization of Diseased Action in the Osseous System" 
(1870); “On Certain Peculiarities in the Construction of the Orbit" 
(1870); “On the Methods of Study of the Crowns of the Human 
Teeth” (1888); and “On the Effects of Disease and Senility in the 
Bones and Teeth of Mammals.” 

Considering the excellence of Harrison Allen's contributions to 
anthropology and the unquestionable fact that he, after Morton, 
stands as the foremost American representative of our branch of 
science on this continent before the end of the nineteenth century, 
it might seem strange that his influence on the development of the 
science remained only moderate; The explanation of this lies 
doubtless in the facts that he did not devote himself exclusively to 
physical anthropology, but by many was regarded rather as a 
biologist or anatomist; that except for the few years before his 
death, when he held the directorship of the Wistar Institute, he 
was not connected in a higher capacity with any museum or insti- 
tution, and made no noteworthy collections. Also he never engaged 
in the teaching of anthropology; and his publications in this line, 
while altogether of a respectable number and volume, were never- 
theless, when taken individually, often far apart, disconnected, and 
mostly quite brief. A list of his writings follows: 

[The Third Condyle in Man.] Proc. Acad. Nat: Sci: Phila., 1867, p. 137. 

The Jaw of Moulin Quignon, Dental Coamos, 1x, Phila., 867, pp. 169-180. 

On the inter-orbital space in the human skull, Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci: Phila,, 
1869, Biol. 13- 

Localization of diseased action in the osseous system, Am. Jour, Med. Sci, 
rf7O, pp. 401-709, 

On certain peculiarities in the construction of the orbit. Am. Jour, Med. 
Sci, M, 2, Lx1x, Phila, 1870, 116-119. 

Life-form in.art. 4", Phila,, 1875, 7o pp. 
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On the effect of the bipedal position in man Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila, 
1875. pp. 468-469. 

Atitopsy of the Siamese Twins. Trans. Coll. Physicians Phila., vit, Phila., 
1875, pp. 21-42. 

A human akull exhibiting unusual features. Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci, Phila., 
1876, pp. 17-15 (Pterygo-sphenoid process), 

Distinctive characters of teeth. Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila., 1878, p. 
3% note. 

Asymmetry of the turbinated bones in man. Proc. Acad, Nat. Sei. Phila,, 
1882, pp. 239-240. 

Irregularities of the dental arch. Proc. Acad. Nat. ScL Phila., 882, p. $10. 

Asymmetry of the nasal chambers without septal deviation, Arch. al 
Laryngol., tv, 1883, 256-257. 

On the methods of atudy of the crowns of the human teeth, including their 
variations. Dental Cosmos, xxx, Phila., 1888, pp. 976-370. 

On hyperostosis of the premaxillary portion of the nasal septum, ete. Med- 
ical News, Lvit, Phila., 1890, pp. 183-186. 

The influence exerted by the tongue on the positions of the teeth. Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1691, p..4$7- 

On the bipartite malar in the American Indian. Proc. Aseo, Am. Anatomists 
for 888-1890, Wash,, 1691, p. 16, 

The forma of edentulous jaws in the human subject. Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila, 1853, pp. 11-13. 

Congenital defects of the face. N.Y. Med. Jour, -vit, 1893, pp. 759-760. 

Hyperostosis on the inner side of the human lower jaw. Proc. Acad, Nar. 
Sci Phila. 1894, pp. 182-183, 

The changes which take place in the skull coincident with shortening of the 
face-axis. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1894, pp. 191-182. 

Pithecanthropus erectus, Science, 6. &, 1, 1595, pp. 219-240, 299. 

The classification of akulla, Science, 6. s., 1, 1895, p. 381. 

Demonstration of skulls showing the effects of cretinmm on the shape of 
the nasal chambers, WN. Y¥. Med. Jour,, Ux1, 1895, pp. 139-140. 

Note on 4 uniform plan of describing the homanekull. Proc, Asso. Am, Anat., 
8th session, 1995, pp. 65-64; also in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sei, Phila,, 1896, po. 170- 
‘74+. 

On the effects of diseuse and senility as illustrated in the bones and teeth 
of mammals, Science, 6.5, V, 1897, pp. 289-294. German translation in 
Rundschau. | 

Study of skulls from the Howaiian islands, With an introduction by D. G, 
Brinton. Wagner [netitute, Proc, Acad. Nat, Sei. Phila, v, pp. 1-55, 12 


The second student mentioned at the beginning of this section 
was Daniel G. Brinton. Of widely different personality from that 
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of Harrison Allen, his services to physical anthropology were also 
of quite a different character. 

Doctor Brinton was graduated from Yale; he received his medical 
degree in 1860 at the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, 
and had traveled in Europe. He served through the Civil War 
in his medical capacity, but toward the end of 1865 he returned to 
West Chester; thence to Philadelphia, where he practised medicine 
and became editor of The Medical and Surgical Reporter, which 
position he held until 1887 Eventually he became Professor of 
Ethnology aud Archeolowy in The Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, Professor of American Linguistics and Archeology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Curator of the American Philo- 
sophical Society collections. 

Brinton's interest in anthropology dated probably from his 
childhood, and extended to all branches of the science, including 
somatology. Like Harrison Allen, he came but little in direct 
contact with the American tribes, in whom nevertheless all his 
interests centered; but unlike Allen he was much more a sturlent 
than’a laboratery man or a practical anatomist. Allen and Brinton 
associated, however, as friends, and each doubtless exercised an 
influence on the other's thought and sctentiie producticn, 

Among the numerous publications of Brinton relating to anthro- 
pological subjects, more than thirty are of more or less direct inter- 
est to physical anthropology (see appended bibliography). Of these 
the large majority are of a documentary or general nature, the more 
noteworthy being The Floridian Peninsula (1859); The Mound- 
builders (1881); Races and Peoples (1890); and The American Race 
(r891), Among his special articles, those deserving more partic- 
ular notice, are that on “Anthropology, as a Science and as a 
Branch of University Education in the United States” (1892); 
"On Certain Indian Skulls from Burial Mounds in Missouri" 
(1892); “On the Variations of the Human Skeleton and other 
Causes" (1894); “On the Aima of Anthropology" (1895); and ‘On 
the Factors of Heredity and Environment” (1898). 

' For further detalles aw Report of the Brinton Memorial mreling. 1. Phila., 1900, 
pr 6, 
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In glancing over these publications the student of plrysical 
anthropology will find many useful data and much that is helpful: 
but here and there he will also come across a bowlder in the path 
which it will be necessary to remove and the traces of which 
in some cases will long be perceptible, Among the most helpful 
were Brinton's articles on the mound-builders, counteracting the old 
prevalent opinion that there had existed a separate mound-builder 
race distinct from the rest of the Indians. Among his opinions 
which it would be hard to accept today were that the Eskimo 
extended far te the south of their present eastern abode; the prob- 
ability of the derivation of the American race at the close of the 
last glacial epoch from Europe; and his correspondingly antagonistic 
attitude toward the theory of Asiatic derivation of the Indians. 

Doctor Brinton excelled asa critic and: in discussion; and not- 
Withstanding a lack of sufficient specialization in physical anthro- 
pology, his activities exercised a favorable influence on the progress 
of the science in common with other branches of anthropology. 
Dr Brinton's bibliography relating more or less to somatology 
follows: | 

The Floridian peninsula, ita literary history, Indian tribes and antiquities 
8°, pp. 202, Philadelphia, 1959. 

The Shawnees and their migrations Historical Magazine, x, pp. i-4, Jan., 
1666 (Morrisania, New York}, 

The Mound-builders of the Mississippi valley. Historical Magazine, x1, pp. 
43-37, Feb., 1366, 

The probable nationality of the mound-builders. American Antiquarian, 
f¥, pp. 6-18, Get., 1881. | 

Anthropology and ethnology. pp, t84. Tconographic Encyclopedia, 1, pp. 
tay, Phila., 1686, 

A review of the data for the study of the prehistoric chronology of America, 
Pp. 2. Proc. Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science, rBSy, 

On an ancient human footprint from Nicurigua, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
XXIV, pp. 437-444, Nov,, 1887, 

On « limonite human vertebra from Florida. Proc, Amer, Assoc, Adv. 
Sci., 1388. 

On the alleged Mongoloid affinities of the American race. Proc. Amer. 
Asso. Adv. Sc., XxvM, p. 425, 1555. 

The cradle of the Semites. A paper read before the Philadelphia Oriental 
(lub. Pp..26, Phila. 1890. 
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Races ond peoples; Lectures on the science of ethnography. 12°, N.Y., 
¥890, 313 Ppa 3 Map: . . 

Essays of an Americaniat, 1, Ethnologic am! Archaeologic. Mus, ©, 
Phila., ioe, 

Pulk-lore of the Lunes. Jour. Amer, Folk-lore, 0, pp. 17-22, Jan. 1890. 

The American races A Tinguletic classification and) the ethnographic dieserip- 
tien of the mitive tribes ol Nath end South America. Pp, 392. Mew York, 1891. 

Current notes on anthropology. Science; New York, 1892 

Anthropology a2 a acience ani) ad a branch of university education in the 
United States. Pp. its. Phila. 1892: 

The nomenclature and teaching of anthropology. Amencan Anthropolo- 
gist. Vv, pp. 26a-o70, July, 1892. 

Remarks on certain Indion skulle from burial. moumds in Missouri, MMincis 
and Wisconsin, Trans of the Coll, of Physicians, Phila,, third series, xiv, pp. 
217-219, Nov, 18g2- 

European origin if the white race. Science, xtx, p. 360, June, re92, 

Prone clascification and International nomenclature of the anthropo- 
logie eciences, Prot. Amer. Agee, Adv. Sci, Xt, pp. 257-258, (892. 

The Afvicin race in America Chambers’ Cyclopedia, néw edition, vit, 
London and Phila, 1893. po. 428-490. Article" Negroes.” 

The beginnings of man ond the age of the race. The Forum, XVI, pp-: 
452-458, Decomber, 1894, 

Variations of the human skeleton anil their causes. Amer. Anthropologist, 
VIL, pep. 377-386, Oct, 1894 

Qn wari supposed relations berween the American and Asian maces. 
Menwirs of the International Congress of Anthropology, Chicago, 1894, pp. 
145-151. 

The “nation” aa an clement lia anthropology. Memoira of the Inter- 
notional Congress of Anthrypology, Chikagu, 1844, pp. 19-34. 

The aims of anthropology, Proc. Amer, Assoc, Adv. Sel., xurv, pp. 1-17, 
g8gs. 

Left-hondedness in North American aboriginal. art. Amer, Anchropologi 
IX, pp. 175-161, May. 1996. 

The relations of race and culture to degencrations- of the reproductive 
organs and functionsin women. Medical News, N, ¥., Jan. 16,1896, pp. 65-09. 

On the remains of foreigners discovered in Egypt by Mr. Flindere Petrie, 
1695. Proc. Amer. Philosophical Soc., xxx¥, pp. 63-4, Jan., 1896. 

Dr Allen's contriutions to anthropology. Proc. Acad, Nat, Sci. Phila, 
Deceniber, 1807, pp. 322-320. 

‘The factors ol heredity and environment in man. Amer, Anthropologist, 
xl, pp. 271-277. September, 1898. 

The dwarf tribe of the apper Amazon, Amer. Anthropologist, x1. pp. 
277-279, Sept, 808, 

The Peoples of the Philippines. Acier. Anthropologist, x1, pp. 294-307, Oct. 
1Bg8. 
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IX—HIstory oF ANTHROPOLOGY IN WASHINGTON 

Again leaving Philadelphia, further tracing of the earlier history 
of physical anthropology in the English speaking countries of 
this continent leads us to Washington and to the various Govern- 
ment exploring expeditions, to certain. corporate bodies associated 
with the United States Government, and finally to Government 
Institutions proper. 

The earliest event of importance to physical anthropology in 
Washington of which any records exist, was the gathering of Indian 
and other crania made by the United States Exploring Expedition 
of 1838-1842. No concrete record seems to exist showing exactly 
what this collection comprised. It was deposited with the National 
Institute (1840-1862), a society with a strong Government affili- 
ation. In 1841 this society was granted the use of quarters in the 
Patent Office building for its collections, and those af the Government 
were confined to its-care; and in these, we are told, natural history 
and ethnology predominated! According to a catalogue of the 
collections of the National Institute, by Alfred Hunter (second 
edition, 1855), the anthropological material in the Institute at that 
time comprised an Ancient skull"; "A very superior collection af 
human crania, many of them collected by the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition from the Pacific Islands": “A skull from the 
Columbia river"; "Skull of a Chenook Chief"; four skulls “fram 
an ancient cemetery"; a ‘Mummy from Oregon": "Two tatooed 
heads from Fiji"; " Peruvian mummies": T wo Egyptian mum- 
mies") "The skull and paws of a chimpanzee’; and numerous 
busts in plaster of distinguished persons. ‘These callections re- 
mained in the Patent Office in part until 1858 and in part until 
1862, when they were transterred to the Smithsonian Institution, 

The Smithsonian Institution was established In 6846, under the 
terms of the will of Jativs Smithson, who bequeathed his fortune 
in 1826 to the United States for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men."* From the income of the fund the present 


'See Richard Rathbin: The Natlunal Gallery of Art: dull. To. OU, S. National 
Afusrum, Wash. 1909, p. 25 et seq, 

* The [Smitkronian Institution, ot Washington, ote, Washington, tpaT] alan, 
Phe Smithtonian featitition; documents reactive fo i) ovigin oud histiory, by Win. J. 
Rhees, Washington, Lt, pp. tet. 
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Smithsonian building was erected on land given by the United 
States, and on its completion in 1858 a large part of the collec- 
tions assembled under the auspices of the Government up to that 
time were assigned to the custody of the Institution. The National 
Institute passed out of existence in 1862. 
In 1863 the Smithsonian Institution collections were partly 
destroyed by fire," but the anthropological part fortunately escaped. 
In 1866 another -establishment was founded in Washington 
which was destined to render a great service to physical anthro- 
pulogy, This was the Anmy Medical Museum. Almost from the 
firat close relations were established with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, involving exchange of specimens; and on January 16, 1869, 
a formal arrangement was entered into between Secretary Henry, 
for the Smithsonian Institution, and Dr George A. Otis, curator 
af the Army Medical Museum, for the transfer thenceforth from 
that Museum to the Smithsonian Institution of all ethnological 
and archeological articles that were then in the Medical Museum 
or might be received in the future, in return for which the Museum 
received and was to receive thenceforth all human skeletal material. 
The actual number of crania then transferred does not appear in 
the records, but the collection must already have been of some 
importance; and in the following years hundreds of specimens of 
snular nature were received by the Museum from the Smithsonian. 
In addition, letters and circulars were sent out by Doctor Otis 
to Army and Navy surgeons as well as to other persons, and through 
nis medium the Army Medical Museum anthropological collections 
grew until, in 1873, they included approximately sixteen hundred 
crania of American aborigines and other races2 
About 1870, orshortly after,a series of measurements were under- 
taken on the crania in the Anny Meclical Musewm collection under 
Doctor Otis's direction; and in 1876 and again in 1880 a “ Check- 
List" was published by Doctor Otis, the later edition including 
recomds on more than two thousand human crania and skeletons 





' See Annwal Report of tae Smithsonian Institution, 1864, po 117, et eeq. 
1A detailed account af the services of the Army Medical Moseum to American 
anthropology ih being prepared by Dr D. S. Lamboof the Museum. 
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from many parts of the world. Unfortunately the majority of the 
measurements were made by an unscientific employee and with 
instruments less perfect than those now in anthropometric use, with 
the consequence that many of the determinations have since been 
found by remeasurement of the specimens to be more or less inac- 
curate, and the catalogue on that account can not be used with 
any degree of confidence. 

After Doctor Otis's death in 1881 the anthropological studies 
suffered a temporary set-back, but were stimulated again in 1BRy 
when Dr J. 5. Billings, U.S. Army, became Curator of the Museum. 
Az a result of Doctor Billings’ interest in anthropological work it 
was taken up by another United States army surgeon, namely Dr 
Washington Matthews. 

Before this, however, two important publications of much direct 
interest to physical anthropology were made possible by investi- 
gations conducted in connection with the United States Army and 
were published in New York and Washington. The firet was 
Dr B. A. Gould's, The Military and Anthropological Statistics of 
the War of the Rebellion, 8°, New York, 1865; the second was 
Statistics, Medical and Anthropological, of the Provost-marshal= 
general's Bureau, two volumes, 4°, 1875. 

Both of these works deal with statistical data and observations 
obtained on Northern recruits during the Civil War, and represent 
the first efforts of note on this continent in anthropology of the living, 
the records extending to many thousands of subjects. The data 
were secured by medical examiners and other physicians. Unfortu- 
nately the work was carried out under unfavorable circumstances, 
and by men many of whom had no previous knowledge of these 
matters and who received no instruction except by circulars. The 
records in consequence, while interesting, can not be regardect as 
sufhGently reliable for the present demands of anthropology. In 
4 number of instances, as in the reports on certain physiological ob- 
servations on the "Indians" enlisted in the anny, the results, in 
view of our subsequent information on these subjects, are so inaccu- 
rate as to be quite useless. 

Dr Washington Matthews (1843-1905), to whom we may now 
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return, while known to science mainly for his contributions to 
Hidatea and Navaho ethnology, was nevertheless interested con- 
siderably and directly in physical anthropology. In the Anny 
Medical Museum, and in part with Doctor Billings, he carried on 
and published the results of investigations on the measurement of 
the cranial capacity, an composite photography and appliances for 
the same, on several modifications of anthropometric instruments, 
and On anatumical and anthropological characteristics of Indian 
cranta, particularly those of the ancient Pueblos collected by the 
Hemenway Expedition. 

The Hemenway Expedition was fitted out in 1886 under the 
direction of Frank Hamilton Cushing, with funds supplied by Mrs 
Mary Hemenway of Boston, for exploring certain ruins of the Gila 
drainage in Arizona, While the work was fairly under way, Dr J. 
L. Wortman, at that time the anatomist of the Army Medical Mu- 
scum, visited the excavations in the Salt River valley at the 
instance of Mr Cushing and Dr Matthews, and obtained a large col- 
lection of the fragile skeletal remains of the ancient Pueblos, which 
was forwarded tothe Museum. Here they were eventually studied 
by Matthews and Wortmanand theresults were published in a quarto 
memoir? which forms a contribution of tasting value to physical 
anthropology and a worthy companion to Allen's Cramia ef the St. 
John's River. 

Doctor Matthews, a personal friend of the writer, was interested 
in physical anthropology to the clase of his life: but advancing illness 
Obliged him for several years before his death to abandon active 
‘work in that direction, Shortly before his death he was partly 
instrumental in the final stage of retransfer of the anthropological 
collections from the Anny Medical Museum to the Smithsonian 
Institution; and he left hundreds of drawings and records on parts 
of these collections, Doctor Matthews’ contributions to physical 
anthropology were as follows:! 
|The human bones of the Hemenway collection ii the U2, & Army Medial 
Museum at Waghington, by Dr Washington Matthews, surgeon U, S Army; “with 
observations on the Hyoid bones of this collection, by De] .L. Wortman. Srrenth Me- 
mor of ike National Academy of Scieucer, Washington, 1891, pp. 141-784, plates t=59 

*For other publications and a biographical sketch, exe Mooney, J. bo American 
Anthropologitl, #. ©. VI. mo. 3. 1905; pp- 514-523. 
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The curvature of the skull. Trans. Anthr. Soc, Wash., m1, pp. 171-172, 
Wish., 188s. 

On composite photography as applied to cranislogy, by J. S. Billings; and 
on measuring the cubic capacity of akulla, by Washington Matthews. Read 
April 32, 1885. Mem. Nat. Acad. Sei, mm, pt. 2, 13th mem,, pp. 103-116, 1g 
pl, Wash, 186. 

On a new craniophore for use in making composite photographs of skulls, 
by John S. Billings and Washington Matthews. React Nov, 13, 1835. Mem. 
Nat. Acad. Sci,, 11, pt. 2, igth mem., pp. 117-119, 4 pl. Wash), 1836. 

Apparatus for tracing orthoguna! projections of the skull in the U. 5, Army 
Medical Museum, J, Anat. and Phyaiol., xx1, pp. 43-45, 1 pl., Edinb. 1886, 

An apparatus for determining the angle of torsion of the humerna, J. Anat, 
and Physiol,, xxi, p. 43-45, 1 pl. Edink., 1886. 

The study af consumption among the Indians’ N.Y. Med. Jour., July 40, 
1BBy. 

A further contribution to the study of consumption among the Indiana 
Trans, Am, Climatol. Assoc., Washington meeting, Sept, 18-20, 1888, p, 136-155, 
Phila., 1688, 

The Inca bone and kindred format}ous among the anciont Arizonians: Am: 
Anthropologist, 0, pp. 337-345, Wash,, Oct., 1889, 

Human bones of the Hemenway collection in the U.S. Army Medical Ma- 
seum. Men, Nat. Acad. Sei, v1, 7th mem. pp. 139-284, 57 pl, Wash, 1893. 

Use of rubber bagsin gauging cranial capacity. Am Anthropologist, x1, pp. 
171-176, Wash,, Fue, 1894, Fi 


We may now return to the Smithsonian Institution. While 
conditions during a larger part of the second half of the 19th century 
were not propitious for active participation by the Institution in 
anthropological research, nevertheless its publications, as will be 
seen from the bibliography, included many anthropological contri- 
butions by writers both foreign and American. 

In 1872 Professor Otis T. Mason became connected with the 
Institution as collaborator in ethnology, 

In 1879, the collections of the Lnstitution increasing, Congress 
authorized the erection of a separate building for the National 
Museum, which was completed in 1881, In 1884 Professor Mason 
became curator of the Department of Ethnology in the Museum, 
and for almost a quarter of a century he was active in this position 
with abundant results." | 

t See Ott Tufton Mason, by Walter Hough, American Anthropologist. x, 190%, 
pp. 661-6675, 
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While above all an ethnologist (in the American sense of the 
word), and while from a deep religious sentiment rather averse to 
the doctrine of man's evolution, Professor Mason was nevertheless 
one of the warmest friends of physical anthropology: and his 
helpful hand was in no small measure responsible for the subsequent 
auspicious development of the Division of Physical Anthropology 
in the U.S. National Museum. 

Furthermore, somatology benefitted also directly from Professor 
Mason's scientific contributions, After Squier! and Fletcher? he 
described one of the earliest known examples of Penivian tre- 
phining? he had printed for distribution the best contempor- 
aneous classification of the human races; and several of his papers, 
with his very useful annual contribution to anthropological bibli- 
ography, were of real service to our science. He was one of the 
founders (1879) and fora long time one of the most active members 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington: and his beneficial, 
stimulating effect on all branches of anthropology was felt at many 
a meeting of Section H of the American Association. 

“among other friends of anthropology in connection with the 
Smithsonian Institution, now deceased, it is necessary to mention 
Dr J. M, Toner and Thomas Wilson. 

By the generous endowment of Doctor Toner there were de- 
livered under the auspices of the Institution, between 1873 and 
1889, a serics of lectures on medical and related topics which 
included two of special interest to physical anthropology, namely, 
“The Dual Character of the Brain," by Dr C. E. Brown-Séquard;* 

' Squier, Pers, Ni. V.. rS7T. 

‘Fletcher, On pochistoric tephining and cronial amulets, Contridutiony oo 
NAL Etheelogy. vol. vi. 

‘The Chaclacayo trephined skull; with menrtiremente by Or Lrein C. Rosse, 
U.S. A. Pro 0. 5. National Musenmi., 2885, pp. ato-a1a, pl. 23, and Hat of measure 
ments (appended). 

‘Wael is Anthrepologyf A Saturday lecture delivered in the U. S&S. Natimal 
Mustom, March, rift, 26 po The scope ond value of anthropological studies. 
Pre. A.A. AWS. 1884, 365-383. The relation of the mound builders to the historic 
Indians, Soivnce, ThRq, 1, 658-659. Indians in the U. &, Jume go, 1846, Firp, 
U.S. Net. Afus,, 1885, 902-907. Migration und the fox quests A etody in th: peop. 
ling of America, Smithionian Rep.. gy. 523-539. map. 

' Delivered Apr. 22, 1874, published in Smithsonian Mise. Coll.. Jan. 1877. 
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and “The Clinical Study of the Skull," by Dr Harrison Allen. 
Doctor Toner was also one of the founders of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. 

Thomas Wilson (1832-1902), previously for several years United 
states Consul to Ghent, Nantes, and Nice, became attached to the 
National Museum in 1887 as curator of the Division of Prehistoric 
Anthropology? While abroad, and particularly in France, he 
became deeply interested in archeological matters and especially in 
the remaine of early man, subjects which occupied his attention 
throughout the period of his connection with the Museum, Cal- 
laterally he was, however, interested in physical anthropology, and 
a number of his papers deal with matters relating to that science. 
It is to be regretted that they were not specific enough to be of 
lasting value, 

His publications of interest to physical anthropology are: 
“A study of prehistoric anthropology" (Annual Report U. S. 
National Museum, 1885): “Man in North America during the 
Paleolithic period” (ibid.); '' Anthropology at the Paris Exposition" 
(ibid., 1890); and “The Antiquity of the red race in America" 
(ibid., 1895). 

By 1897 the collections of the United States National Museum 
had grown to such an extent that a new plan of organization of its 
departments became necessary, By this plan three large depart- 
ments were established—Anthropology (in the broader sense of the 
term), Biology, and Geology, and Professor W. H. Holimes was 
appointed head curator of the Department of Anthropology, which 
was subdivided into eight sections.? Prof. O. T. Mason remained 
as curator of ethnology, later serving for several years as acting 
head curator, 

It was Prof. W. H. Holmes, fortunately still living and in full 
vigor, who conceived the need of and eventually succeeded in adding 
to his department the Division of Physical Anthropology, the first 
regular division devoted entirely to this branch of science on this 

\ See Allen's bibliography, page S76 of this article. 

‘See In Memotiam: Thomas Wileon, by O. T. Mason, American Anthropologin, 
rv, April-June, 1903. 

'See Aeport 0. 5. Natiowel Museum for rSor, Washington, 1869, p. 6, et nq. 
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continent. With this end in view and at Professor Holmes’ sug- 
gestion, an arrangement was made with the Army Medical Mu- 
seum whereby a larger part of the normal somatological material 
in thar institution (approximately two thousand crania) was trans- 
ferred to the National Museum in 1898-1899. The division came 
inte actual existence in 1ge2, In charge of the writer; in 1904 another 
highly valuable instalment of anthropological material (approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred crania and skeletons) was transferred to 
the division from the Army Medical Museum, the latter retaining 
only specimens of pathological or surgical interest; and subsequently, 
by eodperation with other institutions and through the help of 
many friends of the Smithsonian, as well as through field: explora- 
tion and laboratory work, the collections have increased until 
today they consist of more than 11,000 racial crania and skeletons, 
1,600 human and animal brains, and thousands of photographs, 
casts, and other objects relating to physical anthropology. 

In touching on the development of the Division of Plrysical 
Anthropology in the National Museum we have passed by a col- 
lateral event of much importance, namely, the establishment, in 
connection with the Smithsonian Institution, of the Bureau of 
Amencan Ethnology, 

In 1874 the Bureau of American Ethnology was definitely 
organized and placed by Congress under the supervision of the 
Smithsonian Institutiont Several years belore this, however, 
Major Powell, as Director of the Geographical and Geological 
Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, began the publication of a 
series of important volumes called Contributions to North American 
/thnolagy, and it was the preparation of these which may really be 
locked upon as the beginning of the Bureau's existence. Major 
Powell himself had accomplished important work among the tribes 
of the Rio Colorado drainage in connection with his geological and 
geographical researches, he logically became the first director 
of the Bureau when separately established. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology has not directly occupied 


U ” titandlcok of Siowwtean indicns Noth of Mesico, Washington, 1o02. 1, (qth im- 
preeson), i. 17T et seq, 
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itself with somatology; but from the beginning of the important 
explorations carried on under its auspices the collection of skeletal 
remains of the American Indians was encouraged, and an important 
part of the present collections in physical anthropology in the U.S. 
National Museum proceeded from such field work. Besides this the 
publications of the Bureau were from the first open to our branch 
of acience, with the result that at this time they contain a respect- 
able number of more or less direct contributions to the subject, and 
physical anthropology tn this country derived much encouragement 
from this most deserving institution. 

Among the members of the Bureau, not now living, several 
deserve special mention for their services to our branch of science, 
These are J. C. Pilling, whose bibliographies are of assistance; 
Dr W. J. Hoffman, who was interested directly in somatology, 
reporting, among other writings. on ““The Chaco Cranium"! and 
on the Menomini Indians;* Cyrus Thomas, who during his explora- 
tion of the mounds collected many crania now part of our collec- 
tions; and W J MeGee,; whe contributed to our knowledge of the 
Sioux and Seri Indians, and gave us, with Muiliz, a fine memoir on 
Primitive Trephining in Peru? = 

Papers published by the Smithsonian Institution and its branches 
relating more or less directly to physical anthropology, and excluding 
those of living authors, are the following:* 





regt. Culbertaon, T. A. Lnidizin tribes of the upper Missouri. SR, ¥. 

1852. Stanley, J. M, Catalogue of portraits of North American Indians, and 
wketches of econery, etc. S-R.. v1. 

1855. Letterman, [. Sketch of the Navajo Indians. 5.R,, x. 

t8s6. Haven, Samuel F. Archeology of the U. S., or Sketches, Historical and 


(Tenth Ann, Repert of the £7, S. Geol. ond Geogr, Surrey, of the Terr. for rird, 
Wash, 2873, pp. 4539-457. 2 pl 

* Fourteen Ane. Report Harn Amer, Etheology. 

‘The Seri indians, vik Aan, Rep. 8, A. EF. With M.A. Mufih, Primitive Tre 
phining in Peru, 16th Aus. Report B.A. 

'Abbrevinatiugs: &. R., Annual Report of the Smithsonian Inatiiutions S C., 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge; S&S. ML. Smithsonian Miscetlancous Col- 
lectlons; P. N.M., Proceadings Unites! States National Museum; B. N. M., Bulletin 
United States National Museum; K. 8. M.. Annual Report United Seotcs National 
Museum; €. E. Contributions te North American Ethnology; R. B. E., Annual 
Keporct Bureau American Ethnology; B. BH, E., Hulletin Bureau American Ethnology, 
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162, 
1862. 
1662, 
Ta62. 
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1aé2. 
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1864. 
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1664. 
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Bibliographical, of the Progress of information and opinion respecting 
vestiges of antiquity in the United States; 5S.BL, Vint. 

Retziua, A. Present state of ethnology in relation to the form of the 
human skull; 5.R: 

Morgan, Lew H, Circular in reference to the degrees of relacionship 
amote differett nations, 5.M., 11. 

Morgan, L. H. Suggestions relative to an ethnological map of North 

Stanley, J. M. Catalogue of portraits of North American Indians. 
S.M., 1. | 

Reid, A, Skulls-and mumety from Patagonia. S.R. 

Gibbs, G. Ethnological map of the United States. S.R. 

Wilson, D, Lectures on physical ethnology. §.R. 

Morlot, A. Lecture on the study of high antiquity. 5K. 

Quatrefages, A. de. Memoir of Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire: 5.R. 

Reid, A. Human remains from Patagonia. 5.R. 

Buegert, Jacob. Aboriginal inhabitants of the California peninsula. 5.R. 

Dean, John. The gray substance of the medulla oblongata and 
trapezium. 5S,C., xv, 

Troyoo, Fred. On the crania helvetica. 5.R. 

Gibbs, G. The intermixture of races: 5.R. 

Morlot, A. The study of high antiquity in Europe. 5.R. 

Petitot, E. Account of the Indians of British Ametica. 5.RL 
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A— CONCLUSION 

The preceding notes close a rapid and doubtless imperfect 
survey of the history of physical anthropology among the English- 
speaking people of northern America, so faras connected with those 
no longer living. Interdigitating closely with the more recent 
chapters of this history ts the unfinished, richer, and more organized 
portion which rests in the hands of these who are still active. 

Looking backward into this history, we see on the whole very 
creditable; though more or less sporartic and irregular, beginnings, 
and an irregular, often defective, course, yet not without lasting 
results. The more recent period belongs only to the development 
proper of the branch—development now based on great and accur- 
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ately identified collections, nourished by. advancing systematic 
training. and regulation of methods. definitely conscious of the 
immense and complex field of research ahead, and confident that 
in colperation with closely allied branches of science physical 
anthropology is destined to serve worthily these countries and 
humanity in general, 

The influences on and direct participation in American anthro- 
pology of various scientific societies and journals, and of foreign 
men of science, have been mentioned only casually and must be 
left for a future paper. Suffice it to say here that the foremost 
among our societies whose activities favored the advance of physical 
anthropology were the Anthropological Society of Washington 
(1879-); the American Ethnological Society of New York (r842—- 
1899-}: the Boston Society of Natural History ( 1630—-); the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, Section HT [ 1882~}: 
and the American Anthropological Association (ra02=). Among 
journals especial credit is due to the American Naturalist (1867-); 
to Science (1880-), and above all to the American Anthropologist 
(1888-), besides which there are the periodical publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution and its branches, the Reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the publications of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, and those of The 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the American Museum 
of Natural History, and other institutions, which include numerous 
contributions to physical anthropology. As‘to foreign meri of science 
who have most influenced the progress of our sclence in America, the 
list includes Blumetibach, Gall, Prichard, Lawrence, Anders. Retz- 
ius, Hroca, Quatrefages, Hamy, Topinard, Barnard Davis, Flower, 
Kollmann, E. Schmidt, and Rudolph Virchow. F inally, there 
are also a number of additional American names connected with 
isolated publications or noteworthy collections pertaining to phys- 
ical anthropology, which will deserve a more extended reference in 
some future publication on this subject. They include men like 
Emil Bessels, known for his contributions on Eskimo crania! and 

‘Einige Worte uber dic Touit (Eskimo) des Smith-Sundes, nebet Bemerkungen 
Hiber Inult-Schidel. Archie fur Aatkropalogte, vit, 1875-1475, pp. roz=cea, 
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“The Human Remains found among the Ancient Ruins of South- 
western Colorado and Northern New Mexico";' H. Gillman, who 
wrote on crania and platycnemism in Michigan;* Dr George W. 
Peckham, to whom we owe a contribution on “The Growth of 
Children” of Milwaukee:* David Boyle whoin the“ Archaeological 
Reports” of the Province of Ontario reported on Indian cramia; 
Cordelia A. Studley, who wrote on “Human Remains from the 
Caves of Coahuila, Mexico"; Paul Schumacher, to whom we owe 
the large collections of California crania now in the Pealwdy 
Museum at Cambridge and the U.S. National Museum: and Ad. 
F, Bandelier, who collected a large amount of skeletal material in 
Bolivia for the American Museum of Natural History. 

Writings on physical anthropology in Mexico and the countries 
to the south, if we exclude those of the living, are very meager. 
Lund’s contributions in Brazil and Ameghino's in Argentina have 
been dealt with in another place.’ In Peru a collection of crania 
had been made by Raimondi; the foreign contributions to Peru- 
vian anthropology are given in the writer's reports on that coun- 
try* In Mexico, if we exclude what has been done relatively 
recently by a few living workers, we have little to mention except 
the contributions of Morton, and those by two or three French 
authors:? the history of anthropology in that country, however, 
is now receiving the attention of Dr Nicolas Leén. 

Untrep States National Music 

Wasuinoton, D.C. 





i Ballain U, 5. Geological end Geographical Surrey, ur, 1876. 
' See the bibliography of the Smithsonian Institution, p. $49 of thin paper. 
‘6h Angual Report Stam Bd. of Health of Wisconsin. 
4 Sicteenth Report Peabody Mfasenes, Cambridge. 
‘Early Man in South America. Bull, 57, BA.E. 
‘Smilizonian Afiee Coll., 191f and tory, 
VE. T. Hamy. Mission scientiique du Mexigus, Anlhropologié, Paris, 1891. Abio 
Quatrefages and Hamy, Crania Elhwica, 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE attention given the languages of America since ite dis- 
covery has resulted from several interests. Missionary 

spirit was the first of these in point of time and one of the 

most important in results. A number of individuals of various 
sects and nationalities realized that it is necessary in order to 
reach and influence the native mind to have a common language 
a8 a means of communication. Racial conceit usually prevents a 
people generally from acquiring the language of its would-be 
teachers. The really effective missionaries are these who apply 
themselves to the study of the native language in question with 
sufficient earnestness to be able not anly to speak it fluently, but 
to think in it and to construct words and phrases capable of con- 
veying new ideas, We are interested at the present moment only 
in the by-products of such endeavors—the numerous dictionaries 
and grammars written by these missionaries to aid themselves and 
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others in acquiring a mastery of the languages needed in the work 
of propaganda, | 

One of the best known and one of the first missionary students 
of an American language was John Eljot, who, beginning in 1632, 
was pastor of a church at Roxbury, Massachusetts, for fifty-seven 
years. During this time he acquired the language of the neigh- 
boring Indians, an Algonkian tongue, made a translation of various. 
parts and finally of the whole Bible, and published an essay on the 
grammar.’ The people for whom he labored have passed out of 
existence, but his work is treasured as_an example of printing and 
is of real Value as a record of the language formerly spoken in eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Of much greater importance from a lmguistic standpoint, is the 
work of Stephen R. Riggs, who, with his wife Mary, went to the 
Eastern Sioux in 1837. During many years among these Indians 
he acquired their language, translated the entire Bible, and pub- 
lished a grammar and dictionary, Asa result of his labor and that 
of his descendants the Sioux generally have learned to write and 
read their own language. The elderly men are now able to write 
highly interesting and important accounts of their former life and 
ceremonies in the Dakota language. 

Similar practical results in teaching Indians to write and read 
their own languages resulted from the invention by Rev. James: 
Evans (1801-46) of a wystem of syllabic characters which much 
reduces the effort necessary in such undertakings. By means of 
these characters the Bible and much other religious literature has 
‘been issued in Cree, for which language they were first devised, 
and in Ojibway and other Algonkian languages of Canada. With 
certain modifications these characters have been used also for the 
Athapascan languages of the north and for Eskimo. 

Of these northern missionaries, those who have contributed 
most abundantly to our linguistic knowledge, are: Father A. 
Lacombe, who issued a grammar and dictionary of Cree in 1874, 
still the best source of information for that ianguage;? Father Emile 
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i Lacombe. 
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Petitot, who issued, besides other works of literary and scientific 
interest, a large comparative dictionary of the Mackenzie River 
Athapascan languages;! and Father A. G. Morice who has pub- 
lished numerous papers of particular and comparative interest on 
the Athapascan languages of the north? 

Linguistic work stimulated largely by missionary motives: is 
still in progress. Father Julius Jetté, stationed on the Yukon, 
has published texts of the Ten'a,* and Rev. J. W. Chapman, lower 
on the same river, has issued this year a volume of texts in the 
related Athapascan ‘dialect. In Arizona, the Franciscan Fathers 
of St Michaels have made an exhaustive lexical study of the 
Navaho language which they have published in the form of a 
dictionary. 

The scientific interest aroused in Europe by the discovery that 
Sanscrit is genetically related to Greek and Latin Was s60n com- 
municated to the New World. Before this discovery, it had been 
generally assumed that Hebrew was the first language to be spoken 
and the one from which all other languages were descended. The 
new view of the world languages falling into related groups stirred 
to activity some of the foremost scholars of Europe. Philology 
took its place with science and literature asa subject of the highest 
intellectual importance, 

The publication of Mithridates in 1816 by Adelung and Vater 
was the first attempt to present a comparative view of the languages 
ofthe world [ncluded in this: work js.'a discussion of a considerable 
number of American languages. In America the interest developed 
af two definite points. P.S. Duponceau, a Frenchman, who had 
transferred his activities from our war for independence to political 
life, was associated with Jefferson and Franklin in the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. Among the documents 
gathered relating to the Indians of the vicinity was the manuscript 





* Petivor. (a), (6), dc}, 

1 Morice, (a), (5). 

9 Jerre. 

* Chaoman. 

‘Franciscan Fathers, (a), (). 
*Adelong and Viaper, 
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grammar of Delaware by David Zeisberger in German. Duponcéau 
undertook its translation and became very much impressed with 
the beautiful organization of the language He was led by his 
interest to some comparative observations on the languages of 
America in general. His studies were stimulated by the work of 
Adclung and Vater which became accessible to him at this time and 
ly the linguistic works of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

Albert Gallatin, who had been a teacher of languages in his 
youth, became interested in the languages of America through 
Alexander von Humboldt, whom it is probable he met when 
Humboldt was returning from his epoch-making journey through 
Spanish America. Gallatin, through the Secretary of War, in 
1826, sent out a circular containing a list of words, the equivalents 
of which in the various Indian languages were desired for com- 
pirative study. In 1826, the material gathered by Mr Gallatin 
was used for publication by Adrien Balbi in France? This publi- 
cation attracted the attention of the officers of the American Anti- 
quatian Society of Worcester, Mass., and they invited Mr Gallatin 
to publish his material in full in the Transactions of their society. 
This is the first comparative treatment of the languages of North 
America” [t is accompanied by a map showing the distribution 
of the Indians according to tribes and linguistic grouping. Con- 
sidering the small amount of material at the time available, Mr 
Gallatin’s Conclisions are sound and accurate. He organized and 
became the first president of the American Ethnological Society 
in 842. His interest in the subject continued until his death. 

Horatio Hale, at the time a young man, was the ethnologist of 
the United States Exploring Expedition (1845-1842) under the 
command of Charles Wilkes. The seventh volume of the publi- 
cations of this expedition was deyored to ethnology and philology. 
The greater portion of the work is concerned with the islands of 
the Pacific, but the native languages of the western coast of North 
America are comparatively treated. Under the editorship of 

' Duponcean, (a), (5), 

* Rabi, 

* Gallatin, (a). 
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Gallatin the material gathered by Hale was published in the 
Transactions of the Amencan Ethnological Society, Vol. 2. 

Soon after, George Gibba became interested in ethnology and 
linguistics. He visited California as ethnologist with an expedition 
made by Col. M'’Kee. ‘This material was published by Schoolcraft 
who was associated with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the gather- 
ing and publication of information relating to the Indians, 

Vocabularies were generally gathered by engineering or other 
FOVErnMent parties engaged in the new west a5 occasion offered. 
Of especial importance are those secured by A. W. Whipple and 
others in 1853-4, edited by W. W. Turner. Dr Washington 
Matthews, a surgeon in the U. 5. Army stationed in the west, 
devoted himself to linguistic studies, He prepared a grammar of 
the Hidatsa language which was published by the government in: 
1877, following a Grammar and Dictionary published by John 
Gilmary Shea in 1873. Dr D..G. Brinton, who became professor 
of American linguistics and archeology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1886, added much to the interest in and discussion of 
American linguistic problems, He was the first man to hold a 
chair in an American institution devoted to the study of American 
languages. 

In 1879 the Bureau of American Ethnology was established 
under the Smithsonian Institution. Major Powell, whose interest 
in ethnology had been aroused while conducting exploration work 
for the Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, was the 
first head of the Bureau, 

The seventh annua! report of this Bureau, isswed in 1891, con- 
tains a classification of the Indians north of Mexico according to 
linguistic families, In the preparation of this paper Major Powell 
was assisted in the linguistic comparisons by two men of unusual 
linguistic ability and equipment, Albert S. Gatschet and J. Owen 
Dorsey. The publication of this paper marks the end of the first 
period of scientific linguistic work in America. With the exception 
of the work of Duponceau and Gallatin, it was stimulated largely 
by comparative interest. It was considered] sufficient to gather 
selected word lists and make a comparison of the vocabularies so 
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obtained, By the means of these lists, first Gallatin and later 
Powell were able to determine the linguistic grouping according to 
lexical or genetic relationship, For this purpose the methoda 
employed seem to have been fairly adequate. The work of Gallatin 
has stood except where he lacked even word lists of sufficient extent, 
or where his praiseworthy caution prevented the grouping of 
languages which he felt morally certain belonged together. The 
linguistic families of Powell remain largely undisturbed. His 
caution separated the Shoshonean language from Nahuatl on the 
basis of the material at hand. 

The two men mentioned above as contributing to Powell's 
classification inaugurated the second period of linguistic work 
stimulated by scientific interest rather than missionary zeal in 
North America, Until their time the chief purpose had been to 
secure sufficient material to determine to which large group each 
language belonged. The new interest was two-fold: a psychological 
interest in the languages themselves, a desire to know what ideas 
were expressed and what was the mental classification applied to 
these ideas by the particular people as evidenced by their language: 
and a historical interest in the changes that had taken place in a 
single language or in the variouz languages belonging to one family. 
Both of these interests have readily lent themselves to wider com- 
parative ones, but it has generally been comparison with linguistic 
knowledge itself as the main motive rather than a search for a 
convenient means of grouping people or a means of tracing migra- 
tions that has distinguished this second period of study. 

The new purposes required more abundant material and more 
accurate recording of it, J, Owen Dorsey recorded and published 
texts of mative tales and myths from several of the Siouan-speaking 
tries, From these texts and from grammatical material secured 
from the speakers of these languages, Mr Dorsey secured an ex- 
cellent conception of the general structure of the Siouan languages 
and of their mutual relationships. Albert S. Gatschet recorded 
and published a number of texts in the language of the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, together with a grammar and dictionary. He 
also recorded texts anc vocabularies of many languages which were 
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deposited in the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington and still 
remain unpublished, 

Franz Boas, who had spent several seasons with the Eskimo 
and the Indians on the North Pacific coast, joined the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History in 1895. The wide interests 
of Professor Boas had included the languages of the natives among 
whom he had worked. Through the research work of the Museum 
and his contact with the students of anthropology at Columbia 
University, Professor Boas soon dominated the linguistic work in 
North America, Largely under his direction and stimulation 
thousands of pages of texts of Indian languages have been gathered 
and published, Analytical studies of a large number of these 
languages have been made and uniform grammatical sketches 
published. The personal linguistic interest of Professor Boas is 
primarily psychological, but the historical and comparative aspects 
have not been neglected. 

Of the considerable number of the younger men who have been 
engaged in the work only a few have had special training in the 
scientific study of Indo-Germanic or other linguistic families of the 
Old World. Recently Prof. C. C. Uhlenbeck, who lias made a name 
for himself in Sanecrit and [ndo-Germanic philology, has under- 
taken the study of American languages. Dr J. P. B. de Josselin 
de Jong has spent two summers studying Algonkian dialects. 


Extinct Stocks 

Of the fifty-six or more linguistic stocks in existence north of 
to have become totally extinet. In every case some material of 
value is extant. [tis truly fortunate that in the great decrease of 
native population in certain regions, such as the eastern portion 
of the United States and in Oregon anc California, a larwer number 
of stocks have not disappeared. 

Atakapan, The Atakapa of southwestern Louisiana formerly 
spoke two dialects which, as far as is known, were all that belonged 
tothissteck.. Thestatement of Dr John Sibley that the Karankawa 
of Texas spoke the same or a similar language has been proven 
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incorrect.) There remains a vocabulary recorded by Martin 
Duralde:in 1802, 145 words of which were published by Gallatin,* 
and 54 words, apparently selected from the former list, in the 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society? Doctor 
Garschet visited the Atakapa in 1885 and secured a text and other 
material making a total ef about 2,000 words, This material is 
it the Bureau ef American Ethnology and has never been pub- 
lished. When Doctor Gatschet visited the Atakapa he found and 
heard of nine individuals. It ts not likely that any now exist who 
speak the language consecutively although there are a few who 
remember many words. 

Beothutan, This ex*inet linguistic stock, formerly spoken in 
Newfoundland, is known by three vocabularies furnishing alto- 
gether 480 words. Dr John Clinch secured a vocabulary, probably 
from John August, a Beothuk, some time between 1783 and 1788. 
Rev. John Leigh recorded a vocabulary from a captive Beothuk 
woman, called Mary Marcel (her native name was Demasduit) in 
1819, of 180 words. W. E. Cormack obtained a vocabulary from a 
Beothuk woman living in his family called Nancy (native name 
Shanandithit). ‘These are published with discussions by Gatschet 
in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society," Latham 
was convinted the Beothuk were “a separate section of the Algon- 
kins,” but Gatschet with better material pronounced them distinct. 

Nothing had been known of living Beothuk since 1827 until in 
tgt2 Doctor Speck found a part-blood Beothuk woman among the 
Miemac of Nova Scotia. He obtained from her a short vocabulary # 

Coahuillecan. Thisstock, now probably extinct, is discussed by 
Dr Gatechet underthe name Paikawa’ It was formerly represented 
by several dialects spoken on either side of the lower Rio Grande. 
There isa catechism in one of these dialects by Bartholome Garcia 
published in 1760. Dr Gatschet was able in 1886 to collect con- 

' Sibley. 

* Gallatin, (a), pp, so7-767, 

Gallatin, (6), pp. 95-97. 

* Gatechet, (1), (eu), (p), 

‘Speck, (¢). 

"Gatechet. (1), p..38. 
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siderable material of the Comecrido and Cotoname dialects amount- 
ing to about 1,000 words besides phrases and one extremely short 
text. A few scattered words were recovered [rom mission records 
by Prof. H. E. Bolton, 

Esselentan. The remains of the only lancuage belonging to 
this stock are scanty. Esselen seems to have been spoken along 
the coast of California northward from the Santa Lucia mountains 
nearly to Monterey bay. There are about two hundred separate 
words included in @ total of three hundred words and phrases. 
Two short vocabularies were recorded long ago: one of twenty- 
two words by Jean F. G. de la Pérouse in 1786, and one of thirty- 
one words by Dionisio Alcala Galiano in 1792. Later, Duflet de 
Mofras gave a sect of numerals, and Arroyo de la Cuesta fifty words 
and phrases, Mr H. W. Henshaw secured one hundred and ten 
words and sixty-eight phrases in 1888. Dr A, L. Kroeher has 
brought all the available material together anc published it with a 
discussion of the phonetics and grammar.’ 

Karankawa. The Karankawa lived on the coast of Texas — 
those of whom we have linguistic material near Matagorda bay. 
Doctor Gatschet*? in 1884 was able to secure twenty-five words 
from an old man and an old woman, both Tonkawa who had lived 
with Karankawa mates, In 1888, through Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Doctor Gatschet learned of a white woman, Mrs Alice W. Oliver, 
who had lived near the Karankawa and learned! to speak the 
language fairly well. Doctor Gatschet secured from her about 
150 words. These vocabularies, with analysis and discussion, 
Gatschet published in Peabody Museum Archaeological and Eth- 
nological Papers? pp. 69-167. The Karankawa have been extinct 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Siusiaw. Two closely related dialects, formerly spoken on the 
Lower Umpqua and Siuslaw rivers, Oregon, were considered to 
belong to the Yakonan stock until in rgto Dr Leo J]. Frachtenberg, 
while collecting additional material, concluded that they form an 

| Kroeber, (a), 49-64. 
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independent stock. Vocabularies of beth dialects were recorded 
by Doctor Gatschet in 1884. Smaller ones had been collected by 
Doctor Milhau and Mr Bissell in 1881. These vocabularies remain 
unpublished in the Bureau of American Ethnology, Doctor 
Frachtenberg secured a good-sized yocabulary, grammatical notes, 
and a few texts of the Lower Umpqua dialect. The texts have 
been published ' and a grammatical sketch, now in press, will appear 
in Part 2, Bulletin 40, Bureau of American Ethnology. Doctor 
Frachtenberg's informant was an old woman who was not accus- 
tomed to the we of herown language. The stock is now extinct. 

Temucuan, This language was formerly spoken by a group of 
tribes in northern Florida. They were the first natives within the 
present boundaries of the United States to come in contact with 
Europeans, Our linguistic sources are the writings of two mission- 
aries, Francisco Pareja who was with them from 1594 to 1610, and 
Gregorio de Mouilla. Their church literature contains abundant 
and excellent text material which was studied and selections pub- 
lished by Gatschet in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society? At that time hia Arie de lo Lengua Timuguana was not 
available, It has since been reprinted (1886). These people 
either ceased to exist or to epeak the language soon after 1821. 
There is some indication of relationship to Muskhogean, but Doctor 
Swanton, who makes this statement, is not yet ready to give a 
final opinion. 

Wattlatpuan. Two tribes of Oregon spoke dialects rather 
remotely connected, which, taken together, make up the linguistic 
stock known as Waiilatpwan. The Cayuse lived on the head- 
waters of the Walla Walla, Umatilla, and Grande Ronde rivers. 
They have been extinct for fifty years. The Molala lived between 
Mt Hood and Mt Scott. Doctor Frachtenberg secured in 1oaro 
from the last person speaking this dialect an extensive vocabulary, 
grammaticil notes, and morethan thirtytexts. This material, now in 
manuscript and the property of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
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it is expected will be published as a bulletin of that Bureau. The 
only other material known to be in existence is a vocabulary of 
Cayuse secured by Hale. 


Neanty Extinct Stoces 

In addition to the seven linguistic stocks which are totally 
extinct, there are nine each of which is spoken by a few individuals 
only, no-one of whom is able to furnish material of great extent or 
value. Of none of these languages do we have ample or satisfactory 

Cirmarito (Chimarikan of Powers). The Chimariko lived on 
the main Trinity river south of the mouth of South fork a* far as 
Taylor's flat, California. Stephen Powers recorded a vocabulary 
of about 200 words in 1875, which he published.* Jeremiah Curtin 
is said to have secured a good vocabulary in 1889, After attempts 
by Kroeber and Goddard attended with but slight success, Dr 
Roland B. Dixon visited the surviving Chimariko in 1906 and 
secured texts which, with translations and notes, cover twenty 
printed pages. Doctor Dixon obtained other valuable material in 
the form of lists of words and phrases. This material, with analysis 
and discussion, has been published It is the opinion of Doctor 
Dixon that Chimariko is related to Shasta. 

Chitimachan, This is the language of a single tribe, the Chiti- 
macha of siuthern Louisiana. According to the last census there 
are 69 persons of Chitimacha blood. Most of them have employed 
French patois as a means of communication even among themselves 
for many years, The first published linguistic material known is a 
vocabulary furnished by Martin Duralde, but probably recorded 
by Murray about the beginning of the nineteenth century. ‘This 
vocabtilary was included by Gallatin in his comparative list." 
Doctor Gatschet visited the Chitimacha in 1881-2 and secured 
considerable linguistic matertal, including some texts. Only a few 
words of this have been published Doctor Swanton worked with 
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the Chitimacha in 1907 and 1908, and secured additional texts 
which have not yet been published. He has also carefully revised 
the material secured by Doctor Gatechet. 

Chumastan. The Chumashan dialects, formerly spoken on the 
Santa Barbara islands and adjacent coast of California, are gen- 
erally known by the names of the five missions with which the 
epeakers were afterward connected. Of these dialects there are 
vocabularies collected by various individuals which Doctor Kroeber 
has brought together and published with similar material obtained 
by himself.! Some grammatical materia! gathered by the same 
author from Indians still speaking the Santa Ynez dialect appears 
in an earlier volume of the same series 

Cestanoan. This name is given to the dialects formerly spoken 
on the coast of California from the Golden Gate southward to 
Monterey. Gatschet and others have considered these dialects 
related to those of the Moquelumnan stock (Miwok) and have 
called the combined stock Mutsun. Powell separated them in 
189! on the advice of Curtin! We have a grammar of the Cos- 
tancan by Father Felipe Arroyo de la Cuesta, published in 18614 
Doctor Kroeber has a short grammatical sketch and a text of one 
of the dialects." Grammatical notes of two other dialects, short 
texts, and comparative vocabularies are published by the same 
author m the same series? The probable relationship to Miwok 
is discussed in the latter paper. 

Salinan. There are two known dialects of Salinan, those of 
two missions, San Antonio and San Miguel, on the coast of Cali- 
fornia. Of the San Antonio dialect there is a vocabulary recorded 
by Father Buenaventura Sitjar, published by Shea, vol, ¥tt, 
Library of American Linguistics, and a vocabulary of the San 
Miguel dialect recorded by Hale." Doctor Kroeber secured some 
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words of the latter dialect at Jolon, in 1901-2. These, with gram- 
matical notes and comparative vocabularies, have been published 

Shastan (Sastean of Powell). The Shastan stock, as formerly 
known, was believed to have occupied the Klamath river valley 
above Happy Camp, California, and to have extended somewhat 
into Oregon. Doctor Dixon? has traced the stock to the Rogue 
river valley, Oregon, to Salmon .and New rivers, California; and to 
the head of the Sacramento river. With the Shasta he has com- 
bined the Achomawi, the Palaihnihan of Powell—a combination 
favored by Gatschet. The languages making up the new group 
differ considerably from each other. A vocabulary of the Shasta 
reconled by Hale is reprinted with others from Licuts. Ross, Crook, 
and Hazen;? and there is also one from Powers,’ Considerable 
linguistic material, collected by Doctor Dixon, has not yet been 
published. 

Tontawan, The Tonkawa, who alone constitute the stock 
bearing their name, lived in southwestern Texas, There are at 
present forty-two of them on a reservation in Oklahoma. Oscar 
Loew in 1872 secured a vocabulary which Gatschet published in 
Zwélf Sprachen aus dem Sudwesten Nordamerikas, together with a 
vocabulary furnished by yon Rupprecht. Altogether these make 
three hundred words and some phrases. Doctor Gatschet discussed 
the Tonkawa on the basts of this material in Die Sprache der Ton- 
kawas.* Subsequently Doctor Gatschet himself collected a vocabu- 
lary of upward of a thousand words and about filty pages of texts, 
now in the keeping of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Tunican, This language was spoken on each side of the Missis- 
sippi river near the mouth of the Yazoo river. There is no pub- 
lished ‘Tunican linguistic material, They were visited in 1886 by 
Gatschet who obtained a considerable vocabulary and concluded that 
the language was an independent one. Doctor Swanton visited 
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the Tunica (of whom 43 remain according to the census of 1910) 
in 1907 and secured additional material which will be published 
together with that of Gatschet. Swanton! thinks there is good 
reason to suppose that Koroa, Yazoo, Tioux, and Grigra, now 
extinet at least in language, were related ro the Tunica of whom 
they were neighbors. 

Yakonan. Two dialects, Yaquina and Alsea spoken in western 
Oregon within the territory covered by the present county af 
Lincoln, since the separation of two dialects to make the new 
Siuslaw stock, comprise the Yakonan stock, The Yaquina dialect 
is no longer spoken and there are only three who are still able to 
apéak Alsea. J. Owen Dorsey recorded vocabularies of both dialects 
in 884. Dr Livingston Farrand secured a vocabulary and hve texts 
of Alseain tgot. Doctor Frachtenberg recorded about twenty texts 
of Alsea and grammatical] notes in r910. The texts will probably 
be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Stoces Sarreracroswy Stunrep 

There are seven of the linguistic stocks which have already 
received such study as to remove them from the list of those de- 
matiling immediate attention. ‘These stocks, it is needless to say, 
are among the less extended ones, represented by one or two 
languages, 

Chinookan. This language was spoken on both ides of the 
Columbia river in Oregon below the Dalles and some distance up 
the Willamette river. There are two main dialects, known as Upper 
and Lower Chinook. The Upper dialect consists of the following 
subdivisions: Wasco ancl Wishram in the region of the Dalles, and 
Kathlamet and Clackamas in the lower valley of the Columbia. 
The Lower dialect is represented by the Clateop on the south bank 
and the Chinook proper on the north bank. The last census gives 
the population of the five tribes making up the Chinookan stock 
as $97. Vocabularies, grammatical notes, and discussions of minor 
importance have been given by Hale, Gallatin, Sapir, and Boas- 
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Several volumes of texts have been published.! A grammatical 
discussion of the language by Franz Boas, fully illustrated, is 
included in the Handbook of American Indian Languages.! 

The phonetics of Chinook present some interesting problems 
which might repay further attention. 

Haida. The Haida, calied Skittagetan by Powell, is spoken on 
the Queen Charlotte islands in two dialects: Skidegate and Masset. 
Vocabularies are given by Gallatin," Gibbs,4 Tolmie, Dawson, and 
others: The really important work on the language has been 
dene by Doctor Swanton, who has published the Masset dialect, 
539 Pages of text and translation, and the Skidegate dialect? The 
latter work has texts only to page 109 and English translation in 
the remaining pages. The American Ethnological Society intends 
to publish, in volume vit of its Publications, the texts correspond- 
ing to the translation of the pages following 110, A grammatical 
sketch of Haida by Doctor Swanton isin the Handbook of American 
Indian Languages. The possible or even probable relationship of 
Haida to Tlingit and to Athapascan has been entertained by Boas, 
Swanton, and Sapir, 

Klamath (Lutuamian of Powell), Two tribes, Modoc and 
Klamath, speaking a single dialect make up the Klamath stock. 
The Klamath live about Klamath lakes in south central Oregon: 
the Modoc formerly lived south of them in northern California. 
The latter tribe were prisoners of war for many years in Oklahoma. 
They have now been returned to Oregon. The language was first 
known from a vocabulary secured by Hale? Doctor Gatschet, as 
the result of long study in the field, published in 1890.4 large number 
of texts followed by a grammar and dictionary, both Klamath- 
English and English-Klamath.* This was the first thorough study 
of a language o of North America carried through and fully published 
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by one man: It is also Doctor Gatschet's largest and best single 
eontribution to American linguistics. 

Kutan. A small stock now nearly extinct was spoken along 
Coos bay and river, Oregon, Texts collected in 1903 by H. H. 
St Clair and by Dr L. J. Frachtenberg in 1909 have been published 
by the latter! A grammatical sketch of the language by Doctor 
Frachtenberg is in the Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
Part IL.” It is unfortunate that a rather dissimilar dialect, Miluk, 
has become extinct with no record except a few notes secured by 
Mr St Clair in 1993- 

Takelma (Takilman of Powell),. This stock consists of a 
aingle language spoken in two dialects on the middle portion of 
Rogue river in southern Oregon, J. Owen Dorey secured a 
voeabulary in 1884 which has never been published, On the basis 
of this vocabulary, Gatschet concluded Takelma was unrelated to 
other languages? Doctor Sapir very fortunately secured a splenic 
series of texts in 1906 from Frances Johnston.’ Based on these texts: 
a grammatical sketch has been included in the Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indian Languages, Part 1. The last census has but a single 
individual listed as belonging to this stock. 

Tlingit (Koluschan of Powell), The Tlingit language wus 
known to Gallatin and discussed by him under the name Koluschen 
from a vocabulary by Davidoff" The Tlingit occupy the southern 
coast of Alaska southward from Controler Bay to British Columbia. 
They number at present 4.458. The only particularly distinct 
dialect is that spoken by the Tagish who live in the interior. Doctor 
Swanton recorded texts among the Tlingit in 1904 which have been 
published A grammatical sketch of the Tlingit language prepared 
by Doctor Swanton appears in the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages.* More text material is needed for this language. It 
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has been frequently suggested that Tlingit is related to Athapascan 
and perhaps also to Haida. Of the latter suggested relationship 
Doctor Swanton has a discussion.! 

Yanan. The Yana seem never to have been numerous: They 
live in north central California. The language was known only by 
vocabularies collected by Powell in 1880, and by Curtin in 1884 
until they were visited by Doctor Dixon in 1900 for the American 
Museum of Natural History and by Doctor Sapir in 1907 for the 
University of California, The combined material of Dixon and 
Sapir was published by the latter. The language is known in two 
dialects, the northern and central, both of which were reeorded by 
Doctor Sapir. A third dialect, varying more widely, spoken to 
the south of the first two, was supposed by Sapir to be extinct. 
Suice then a single individual, whose only means of communication 
was that dialect, has been found. He has been residing for some 
years at the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco. 


Stocks on Waicn Worx ts Proowessixa 

Fair progress has been made in the study of eleven other stocks. 
In the case of several of them considerable material has been 
gathered which as yet has not been published. For some of the 
others a fair amount has been published, but this needs supple- 
menting in one direction or another. 

Chimakuan. ‘There are said to be two tribes and probably rather 
distinct languages belonging to this stock. Of the Chimakum 
tribe the last census reports three persons stillalive. They formerly 
lived in western Washington on the peninsula between Hood canal 
and Port Townsend, Myron Eells secured a vocabulary of 750 
words, which seems never to have been published. The manu- 
acript is in the Bureau of American Ethnology, Professor Boas in 
1890 secured 1,250 words together with grammatical forms and 
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centences. A digest of his material is published in the American 
Anthropologist! The Quileute live on the coast of Washington 
south of Cape Flattery. The last census gives: the population as 
259; and forthe subtribe Hoh, 44. No linguistic material from the 
tribe seems to be in print. They are to be visited during the present 
year by Doctor Frachtenberg. 

Kalefuyan (Kalapooian of Powell), There were formerly a 
number af dialects spoken in the Willamette valley, Oregon, 
grouped under the stock name, Kalapuyan. Several of these 
dialects are now extinct and the number still speaking dialects of 
the language is about fifteen. Hale secured a short vocabulary 
(Willamet)? Gatschet recorded a vocabulary and a few texts of 
the Atfalati dialect, now extinct. Im 1913, Doctor Frachtenberg 
secured a vocubulary, grammatical notes, and ten texts. He is 
now engaged in obtaining additional material. 

Kutenai (Kitunahan. of Powell), The Kutenai tribe, which 
makes up the linguistic stock, lives in southeastern British Colinmbia 
and northern Montana and Idaho. The language is spoken in two 
slightly differing dialects. They were visited by A. F. Chamberlain 
in 1891 and by Professor Boas in 1888 and again in 191g. The 
results of Professor Boas’s first visit appear in Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science® Professor Chamberlain 
has published a number of papers dealing with the Kutenai lan- 
guage," There are numerous vocabularies by Hale, Tolmic and 
Dawson, and others. 

Maidu (Pujunan of Powell), The Maidu live in north central 
California east of the Sacramento river and now number 1,100. 
The language of the Maidu, according to Doctor Dixon, our chief 
authority, is spoken in three dialects. It was first mentioned by 
Hale who gives a vocabulary furnished by Mr Dana Doctor 
Dixon recorded texts and collected general linguistic material 
while working among the Maidu for the American Museum of 
— ah 
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Natural History inigo2and 1903. The texts have been published, 
and, agri atical treatise based on them is in the Handbook of 
American lndian Languages* Further work should be done with 
the Maidu, since Doctor Dixon dealt with only one dialect and 
because of the other work required of him, he could not devote his 
time to a thorough linguistic study of them, 

Piman. The name Piman was ised by Powell asthe name for 
the group of languages spoken in Arizona and Sonora by the Pima, 
Nevome, Papago, and related tribes. Buschmann considered the 
Prma related to Nahuatl, the language of the natives of the valley 
of Mexico, and to the Shoshonean languages.’ Doctor Kroeber 
has recently reargued the case. There is a Spanish dictionary of 
the Nevome dialert made in the 18th century, published in 1862, 
in Shea's Library of American Linguistics, vol. §. Vocabularies 
have been published by Doctor Scouler? Doctor Parry,!-and by 
Whipple? Dr Frank Russell recorded a goodly number of texts 
of songs and speeches which have been published with interlinear 
translations.* Juan Dolores has made an analysis of the Papago 
and has published a list of the verb stems. 

Shahaptian, ‘The Shahaptian stock is composed of a number of 
tribes which formerly lived in southwestern Idaho, southeastern 
Washington, and northeastern Oregon. The best known of these 
are; Klikitat, Nez Pereé, Paloos, Topinish, Umatilla, Wallawalla, 
Warm Springs, and Yakima. There are various vocabularies,” and 
a grammar of Nez Perot, by J. M. Cataldo, also a dictionary by 
L. Van Gorp. Dr H. J. Spinden spent the summers of 1907 and 
1908 with the Nez Pere’. He recorded some of their myths in 
texts which have not yet been published. This large and rather 
diversified family offers an excellent opportunity for intensive and 
comparative study. 
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Tanoan. The dialects of the villages of the Rio Grande valley, 
New Mexico, have recently received the very careful attention of 
John P. Harrington. As yet he has been able to issue only intro- 
ductory papers. He makes three groupe of these dialects: The 
Tiwa, including the villages of Taos, Picuris, Sandia, Isleta, and 
Isleta del Sur, to which he adds the extinct Piro; the Towa, consist- 
ing of Jemez and the former village of Pecos; and the Tewa, including 
San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, Pojoaque, Tesuque, 
and Hano. Harrington has published in the Anierican Anihre- 
palovist on the dialect of Taos,’ on the Tewa,? and on the Piro.’ 
In. collaboration with Junius Henderson he has published the 
Tewa names of the animals of the region. Of this extinct dialect, 
Piro, we have a vocabulary recorded with care by John R. Bartlett, 
in 1852, published by F. W. Hodge in tgog. The earlier material 
of the Tanoan dialects consists of vocabularies and a text by 
Oatscher! 

Teimshian (Chimmesyan of Powell), The Tsimshian live on 
the northern coast of British Columbia. The language is spoken 
in three dialects: the Tsimshian proper on the Skeena river and 
the islands south; the Niska on the Nass river; and the Gyitkshan 
on the upper courses of the Skeena. According to the latest 
available: figures there are 4,392 speaking these dialects. Count 
von der Schulenburg discussed the Tsimshian in 1894. Professor 
Boas has preliminary discussions in the Fifth, Tenth, and Eleventh 
Reports of the Committee on the Northwester Tribes of Canaria. 
He has also. published two volumes of texts! These texts were 
written out in Tsimshian by Mr Henry W. Tate; a full-blood, and 
revised by Professor Boas by the aid of another Tsimshian. A dis- 
cussion of the grammar has been published by him in the Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages.’ Additional texts of the 
three dialects should be recorded. 
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Wekeshan. The Wakashan stock includes two rather distinct 
groups of dialects. The Nootka, spoken on the west coast of 
Vancouver island and about Cape Flattery has heen known since 
the voyages of Captain Cook, 1776-80 (published in 1782). The 
Kwakiutl, itself composed of three groups of subdialects, is spoken 
on the northern shore of Vancouver island and on the mainland of 
British Columbia. The northern division consists of the didlect 
spoken on Gardner inlet and Douglas channel; the central division 
about Milbank sound and Rivers inlet; and the southern by the 
tribes of the south. ‘There are known to be four dialects spoken 
by the southern division of the Kwakiutl proper. Of these only 
that spoken by the Kwakiutl tribe of Vancouver island has been 
well studied. Rev, A. J. Hall published a grammar of this dialect 
in 1889, Professor Boas, chiefly with the assistance of George 
Hunt, collected and has published many Kwakiutl texts. A gtam- 
matical discussion of Kwakiutl by Professor Boas is in the Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages, ‘There are briefer and earlier 
grammatical sketches in the Sixth and Eleventh Reports of the 
Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada.? 

‘he Nootka, whose language until recently was unrepresented 
by texts, were visited by Doctor Sapir in roro and 1913-1914, 
He secured 1028 manuscript pares of texts. 

The northern and central divisions of the Kwakiutl should 
receive immediate attention. 

Yokuts (Mariposan of Powell), The dialects to which the name 
Yokuts is attached were spoken in the southern portion of the great 
interior valley of California and the mountains which border it. 
Six vocabularies were published in 1877, three of which were re- 
corded by Stephen Powers and two by Adam Johnston.’ Doctor 
Kroeber recorded considerable materiil during the years 1900, 
1902-1904, including afew texts,’ Additional text material should 
be recorded without delay, 
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Yaman. The languages of the Yumian stock, according to 
J. P. Harrington,' fall into three main groups: The eastern includes 
Havasupai, Walapal, Tonto, Yavapai; the central, Mohave, 
Yuma, Maricopa, Dieguefio, Cocopa; the Lower California, 
Kiliwi and Santo Tomas, and Cochimi. The people speaking these 
languages live in Arizona, California, and Mexico. The earlier 
information and linguistic material, in the form of vocabularies 
and comments, was edited and published by Turner* in 1856, and 
similar material was edited by Gatschet* in 1879. Recently Yuma, 
Mohave, and Dieguefio have received the attention of Mr Harring- 
ton. A short discussion of the Yuman languages by him appears 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore* [n conjunctian with 
Doctor Kroeber he has published a short paper.on the phonetics of 
Dieguefie.! Doctor Kroeber has a paper on the phonetics of 
Mohave. 

STOCKS PRACTICALLY UstotcnED 

There are thirteen linguistic stocks for which the published 
material is so scanty that little conception of the character of the 
dialects representing them can be formed. For the larger number 
of these stocks only short vocabularies are in existence. In all 
cases there-are a sufficient number still speaking the dialects of 
these stocks to make a thorough study of them possible. 

Caddoan, ‘The name Caddoan was chosen by Powell for one of 
the more widely distributed of the linguistic stocks, There are three 
geographical groups: the northern, the Arikara who lived with the 
Mandan and Hidatsa on the upper Missouri; the middle, the four 
tribes of Pawnee; and the southern, the Caddo, Wichita, and Kichai, 
formerly in Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana. There is a vocabu- 
lary of Wichita by Capt. R. B. Marcy taken in 1852, published by 
him, with remarks by Turner.’ Another vocalilary by Marcy is 
in Schoolcraft, part V, pp. 7o9-712. Whipple took down vocabu- 
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laries of the Pawnee, Kichai, and Hueco (Waco). Mr John B. 
Dunbar, who was born among the Pawnee, with whom his father 
Was a missionary, contributed a grammatical sketch to Grinnell’s 
Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales® He compiled additional 
grammatical material and a vocabulary unpublished at the time of 
his death which occurred this year. No satisfactory linguistic 
studies have ever been made of any language of the stock. 

Aftwek (Moquelumnan of Powell), Among the Miwok are 
included a group of rather scattered dialects in the central portion 
of the great valley of California and north of San Franciseo bay. 
At times these dialects have been grouped with those now known 
as Costanoan under the name Mutsun. Several Miwok dialects 
are printed in Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 1112 
Dr C. Hart Merriam has discussed the distribution of the dialects of 
this stock, called by him Mewan. Dr 5. A. Barrett has published 
a paper on the geographical distribution of the dialects, giving 
vocabularies as illustrations of dialectic differences.’ Doctor Kroeber 
has discussed the dialects of Miwok in two papers. The latter article 
includes vocabularies and four pages of texts, It is important that 
text material from the Miwok be collected without delay. 

Karok (Quoratean of Powell). The Karok occupy the valley of 
‘the Klamath river, California, in the middle of its course. George 
Gibbs, the first to describe them, secured a vocabulary in 1852. 
Powers recorded a vocabulary in 1872 which was published with a 
number ef others by Powell" Doctor Kroeber has published a 
grammatical sketch of the language to which a short text is added.’ 
A thorough study of this important language is a pressing need. 

Keresan. Although certain villages along the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico, first visited by the Spanish in 1540, have long been 
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laivwn as Keres, or Queres, the language they speak has received 
little attention. Vocabularies by O..Loew and Francis Klett are 
published by Gatschet! It is believed that Acoma and Laguna, 
the western villages, have a common dialect somewhat different 
from that employed in the eastern villages, Cochiti, Sia, Santa 
Ana, San Felipe, and Santo Domingo. 

Kiowan. The language of the Kiowa, one of the best known 
tribes in North America, is itself almost unknown, There is a 
vocabulary by A.W. Whipple,? and Gatschet has a discussion. of 
the phonetics’ Gatschet recorded in 1880 a vocabulary ancl some 
texts, but these have never been published. James Mooney, who 
has devoted much time to the history and ethnology of the Kiowa, 
has published the texts of some songs and glossaries with some 
discussion of the language.' 

Pome (Kulanapan of Powell), The Pomo dialects, eight in 
number, are spoken north of San Francisco, California, in Russian 
River valley and about Clear lake, and onthe coast, The dialects 
and their boundaries were worked out with considerable care by 
Doctor Barrett, who has published an account of their distribution 
in which vocabularies are included." Doctor Krocber has pub- 
lished a discussion of Pomo with word lists anda text. There is 
earlier material by Gibbs™ and by Powers’ Texts of the various 
Pomo dialects are much needed. 

Washoe. ‘This stock is composed of a single dialect, as far as is 
known, spoken by the Washo who live in Nevada and California in 
the vicinity of Lake Tahoe. Gatschet" decided from a few vocabu- 
laries that Washo was not related to any other language. Doctor 
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Kroeber, incidental to short visits to Reno, Nevada, in 1906, 
secured a vocabulary, grammatical material, and two texts.! 

Winter (Copehan of Powell). The number of dialects incluced 
inthe Wintun stock isnot known. They are spoken in northwestern 
California along the upper waters of Trinity river. A list of 22 
words collected by Mr Dana is given by Hale? Powell published 
I2 separate vocabularies," collected by several individuals, Mr 
Wilson, a Harvard student, began work on the Wintun in 1903, but 
died before much material was collected. Doctor Barrett collected 
and published vocabularies from three dialects. Work on the 
dialects of this stock should be inaugurated immediately. 

Wiyet (Wishoakan of Powell), There are two vocabularies 
obtained by George Gibbs in 1852, published first in Schoolcraft, 
and reprinted by Powell with one by Ezra Williams Doctor 
Kroeber has made a special study of Wivot and has published 
word lists, grammatical forms, and three texts? Itis much desired 
that additional! text material should be recorded. 

Fuchean (Uchean of Powell), The Yuchi formerly lived on Sa- 
vannah river, Georgia; they now live with the Creeks in Oklahoma 
and areestimated to number 500. Linguistically they have been 
known only by a vocabulary published by Gallatin, credited by him te 
Ridge and Ware® Doctor Speck visited them during the summers 
of 1904 and 1905 for the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
American Museum of Natural History. Only a few pages of the 
linguistic results of this work have appeared in print. 

Yurian. There are four languages or strongly differentiated 
dialects belonging to this stock: the Yuki proper in Round Valley 
on Eel river, California, the Coast Yuki, on the coast west, the 
Huchnom, on South Eel river, and Wappo, south on the headwaters 
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of Russian river. Vocabularies were published in 1877, two of 
which were recorded by Powers and by Lieut. Edward Ross.! 
The latter first appeared in Historical Magezine, Apr. 1863. Doctor 
Barrett? has published comparative vocabularies, and Doctor 
Kimeber® has discussed the Yuki, giving word lists and # text. 

Yurok (Weitspekan of Powell), The Yurok language is spoken 
in the villages along the lower portion of the Klamath river, Cali- 
fornia, and the coast south including Trinidad bay. ‘There.are 
four dialects, the niost important being spoken on the Klamath 
and the other three on the coast.. George Gibbs* secured a vocabu- 
lary in 1852 which is published in Schoolcraft and republished with 
others by Powell! Doctor Kroeber, who has recorded considerable 
Yurok material, has published a grammatical sketch, vocabularies, 
and @ short text Dr T. T. Waterman has visited the Yurok for 
linguistic study. It is to be hoped that the material already 
accumulated by Kroeber and Waterman may soon appear in print, 

Zum. The language of Zufi is spoken at one mother village 
by that name. When first known there were seven villages, those 
first visited by Coronado. Recently villages have sprung up near 
the farming lands. ‘The language has been placed on record only 
in vocabularies collected by Lieut. Simpson,’ Lieut, Whipple," and 
Capt, Eaton,’ and occasional words and short texts in the writings 
of F. H. Cushing and Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson. 


Stocks Presenting Comparative Prostems 
In North America north of Mexico there are eight stocks which 
offer splendid opportunities for linguistic work. They are par- 
ticularly attractive because each of them consists of a large number 
of didlects differing considerably from each other and distributed 
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over considerable areas, In-each of these stocks there are definite 
sound shifts obeving phonetic laws which can be established, 
development of lexical contents in accordarice with the geographical, 
social, and economic environment, and often with independent 
morphological features: To the working out of these problems 
several individuals are devoting their efforts. 

Algenkian. Of all the languages north of Mexico, those eom- 
posing the Algonkian stock have been brought most constantly: to 
the attention of the general public. From them a considerable 
number of words in common use have been derived. Among these 
are: MOOse, MOCCASIN, Squaw, pappocse, squash, auccotash. ‘These 
languages were spoken along the entire Atlantic coast from Labra- 
dor to Pamlico sound, North Carolina. In Canada, they reached 
as far west os the Rocky mountains. With the exception of the 
Troquois, the Algonkian tribes formerly occupied the vast territory 
north of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi. Besides, there 
were great Algonkian-speaking tribes, the Cheyenne, Arapaho, anid 
Gros Ventre, on the western prairies. ‘These many languages and 
dialects fall into four great groups: Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
and Eastern-Central. The Blackfoot group includes the languages 
of the closely related tribes, Piegan, Blood, and Blackfoot. The 
Cheyenne consists of the language spoken by that tribe and prob- 
ably the extinct Sutaio, The Arapaho includes the language of the 
Gros Ventre (Atsina) as well as the Arapaho proper. ‘These three 
Western groups of languages are in sharp distinction from the 
Eastern-Central group. The latter group may be subdivided into 
Central and Eastern sub-groups. ‘The Central sub-group contains 
(a) Cree-Montagnais; (b) Menomini; (c) Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, 
Shawnee; (d) Ojibway, Potawatomi, Ottawa, Algonkin, Peoria; 
(e) Natick, (f) Delaware, The Eastern sub-sroup consists of the 
Micmac, Malecite, Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, and Abniaki. A 
discussion of the relationship of Algonkian languages has been 
published by Doctor Michelson, from which account the above 
summary has been made. The literature of the Algonkian lan- 
guages begins in 1609 when Lescarbot included the numerals from 
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1 to Io in his Histoire de la Nouvelle France. Pilling, who published 
a bibliography of Algonkian linguistic literature in r8qt,’ reported 
36 grammars, 45 dictionaries, and 609 vocabularies. The grammars 
include one of Delaware by Zeisberger translated by Duponcean, 
one of Cree by Lacombe, one of Blackfoot by Tims, and of Micmac 
by Rand. Besides the translation of the complete Bible by Eliot 
into the Massachuset language and by Mason into Cree, parts 
of the Bible have been rendered into a large number of languages 
by the various missionaries. The Cree syllabaries mentioned above 
have greatly facilitated the publication in the various languages of 
material to be read by the Indians: The serious scientific study of 
the Algonkian languages began with the field-work of William 
Jones, whose paternal grandmother was a Fox Indian, From this 
grandmother, with whom Jones lived for nine years in his child- 
hood, he acquired the Fox language. He was griduated from 
Harvard University in 1900 and took the degree of Ph.D. at 
Columbia University in 1904. Doctor Jones's field-work began in 
1901 and continued until 1906. During these years he collected 
texte and general linguistic material from Fox, Kickapoo, and 
Ojibway. This work was supported by the American Musewm of 
Natural History, the Burean of American Ethnology, and the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. Before the material could be pub- 
lished, Doctor Jones was induced to leave this field for which he was 
so peculiarly fitted and. to go to the Philippine Islands where he lost 
his life. Of the material recorded by him a volume, Fox Texts, 
was published in 1907. Kickapoo Texts,* volume 9 of the same 
series, and Ojibway Texts, volume 7, are in press. A gram- 
matical sketch of Fox appears in the Handbook of Indian Lan- 
guages? ‘This material has been issued] under the direction of 
Professor Boas to the revision and amplification of which Doctor 
Michelson has generously contributed. 

On his own account Doctor Michelson has worked with Piegan, 
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Cheyenne, Sutaio, Arapaho, Atsina, Menomini, Ojibway, Ottawa, 
Potawatomi, Fox, Sauk, Kickapoo, Cree, Shawnee, Munsee, Dela- 
ware, Micmac, Penobscot, and Abnaki. Of these various languages 
he has grammatical notes and of most of them a few texts. The 
grammatical notes in part have been published in the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes referred to above. The 
texts have not been published. Of the Fox language, Doctor 
Michelson has upward of gooo manuscript pages. 

Two European scholars, Dr H. P. B. de Josselin de Jong and 
Dr C. C. Uhlenbeck have contributed to the Algonkian linguistic 
work both in feld-work and publications. Doctor de Jong visited 
the Ojibway in 1911 and has published collections of songs and 
texts. Doctor Uhlenbeck spent the summers of 1910 and 1911 
with the Blackfoot and has issued to date two collections of texts 
of that language." 

The work remaining to be done is very considerable and should 
be participated in by several individuals in order to secure the best 
and speediest results, 

Athapascan. The number of dialects making up the stock 
generally called Athapascan is unknown. They fall into three 
geographical groups: Those spoken in a large and continuous area 
in the northern portion of North America including the drainage 
of the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers; those spoken along the Pacihe 
coast in Washington, Oregon, and northern California; and those 
spoken in the Southwest, in Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
The first words of this stock appear to have been recorded im 1742 
on beard His Majesty's ship Furnace by Edward Thompson, 
surgeon of the ship. The dialect is that of the “ Northern Indians 
inhabiting the Northwest Coast of Hudson's Bay.” The vocabu- 
lary is published in An Account of the Countries adjoining Hudson's 
Bay,* by Arthur Dobbs. During the years 1767-1772 Samuel 
Hearne was traveling in the country af the Athapascans. He 
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went from Hudson bay to the Coppermine river and Great 
Slave lake. Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 followed the river which 
bears his name to its mouth and in the years 1792-1793 crossed the 
Rocky mountains and reached the Pacificocean. His two journeys 
were almost entirely within the territory of those speaking Athapas- 
can dialects, Petitot, during several years of residence on the 
Mackenzie river, published a book of myths and tales which 
comtains a number of excellently recorded texts:' He also comniled 
a large comparative dictionary a5 an introduction to which he 
supplied a brief comparative grammar? Father Legoff, who has 
resided for many years with the Chipewyan, published in 1839 a 
gtammar of that language. Father Morice acquired the language 
of the Carriers of British Columbia, and has contributed many 
articles on the Déné languages, as he prefers to-call them. The solid 
contributions of Father Jetté and the Rev. Chapman have been 
mentioned above. Dr J. Alden Mason visited the Dox Rib and 
Slavey on Great Slave lake for the Geological Survey of Canada 
in 1913 and secured much material as yet unpublished, The writer 
spent the summer of 1905 with the Sarsi, a few weeks in ro11 with 
the Chipewyan of Cold lake, and the summer of 1913 with the 
Beaver. The Chipewyan material has been published in vol. 9 
of the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and the Sarsi is in the University of California Press. 

The Athapascans of the Pacific enast are known by vocabularies 
recorded by Gibbs, Powers, and others, The writer, while con- 
nected with the University of California, recorded texts of the 
Hupa, Talowa, Chilula, Whilkut, Nongatl, Lassik, Wailaki, Sin- 
kyone, and Kato. The Hupa, Kato, and Chilula material has ap- 
peared in the University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology? 

The connection of the southern group with the northern Athapas- 
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based on vocabularies by Simpson and others. Dr Washington 
Matthews worked for many years among the Navaho: he pub- 
lished many words and phrases and texts, particularly of sores," 
The Franciscan Fathers of St Michaels, Arizona, have acquired the 
Navaho language and have published adictionary... F, G. Mitchell, 
assisted by Alexander Black, has issued a plurase book with 
conljugations, etc, The Bible has been translated into Navaho 
by Mr Mitchell and is now being printed. The writer has spent 
considerable time with the Jicarilla,) Mesealero, San Carlos, and 
Kiowa Apache, 

Eskimo. The Eskimo dialects are spoken on both coasts of 
Greenland and along the Arctic coast of North America from 
Labrador westward to Copper river, Alaska. There are also 
Eskimo-speaking tribes in northeastern Asia, The natives of the 
Aleutian islands speak dialects which are related to those of the 
Eskimo proper. This long and narrow strip of occupied territory 
has produced a large number of dialects, cach generally varying 
but slightly from its nearest neighbors. According to Thalbitzer, 
who has made careful personal studies of three Greenland dialects, 
the Alaskan dialects are about as different from those of Greenland 
as are English and German.‘ With the five Greenland dialects he 
classes those of Baffin land, Smith sound, and Labrador, The 
dialects of the Central Eskimo are not well enough known for final 
classification. 

Eskimo were known in northern Europe long before the dis- 
covery of America. The natives of Greenland have been under the 
influence of the missionaries for about two centuries, During this 
time much of the Bible and a great deal of religious literature has 
been translated and composed in the dialects of Greenland. ‘The 
grammars and dictionaries produced by two of these missionaries 
rank among the foremost contributions from missionary sources to 
the American languages. Paul Egede published a dictionary in 
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1750 and a grammar in 1760, These have formed the foundations 
of Eskimo linguistic study. S. Kleinschmidt, also a missionary, 
published a grammar in sisi and a dictionary in 1871. The 
orthography of Kleinschmidt has been generally adopted as the 
standard for Eskimo work. H. Rink, for some years'a Government 
official i in Greenland, acquired a considerable acquaintance with the 
eskimo of Greenland, He published vocabularies and collected a 
large body of texte which have unfortunately disappeared. Re- 
cently Dr William Thalbitzer, trained in phonetics by Jespersen, has 
undertaken a study of the Eskimo of Greenland. He has published 
the first phonetically adequate treatment of any American language, 
if not of any non-literary language, anywhere.’ There are in exist- 
ence numerous vocabularies and minor grammatical discussions of 
many Eskimo dialects of the continent of North America. We 
lack as yet carefully recorded texts or grammatical treatises of 
‘scientific worth of the western dialects, 

Iroguoian. The first words of any Anterican language ¢ver 
printed, according to Pilling, were Iroquoian. Cartier has a Huron 
vocabulary in a work published in 1545. The Iroquoian-speaking 
tribes when first known to Europeans were in three geographical 
groups. The Huron or Wyandot were north of the St Lawrence 
river, later about Lake Simcoe, Ontario. ‘The Five Nations 
(Cayuga, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, and Seneca) were in New 
York. Adjoining them on the south were the Conestoga and 
Susquehanna on the Susquehanna river, in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; the Tuscarora were in North Carolina and the Cherokee 
in the southern Alleghenies:; The very abundant linguistic litera- 
ture on the Iroquoian stock prior to 1938 is listed and discussed by 
Pilling? ‘This literature, considerable in bulk, is mostly missionary 
in origin, Sequoya, a mixed-blood Cherokee, about 1820, invented 
a syllabary based on the Roman alphabet, the sounds of which he 
did not know. By means of these characters a newspaper and a 
native literature were printed and the Cherokee became a literury 
people. Mr J, N. B. Hewitt has been engaged since 1860 in the 
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study of the Iroquoian languages. Since 1886 he has been con- 
nected with the Bureau of American Ethnology. The Geological 
Survey of Canada, since undertaking anthropological research in 
1910, has devoted considerable attention to the Iroquoian peoples. 
Mr C. M. Barbeau has devoted himself particularly to Huron. 
While at present there does not exist.in printed form texts or gram- 
mar produced primarily for linguistic purposes, it is expected that 
much material will some time be available. [t is important that a 
group so interesting linguistically should be carefully and efficiently 
worked. 

Afuskhogean. A large number of dialects formeriy spoken in 
the southeastern United States: fall together into the Muskhogean 
stock. The subdivisions of this stock, according to Doctor Swan- 
ton, are as follows: 

I. Muskhogean proper, a Southern division: t, Hitchiti: 4, 
Apalachee; 3, Yamasi; 4, Alabama (including Koasati); 5, Choctaw 
(including two dialects of Choctaw and one of Chickasaw): b North- 
ern division: 1, Muskogee or Creck. 

Il. Natchez dialects, of which only Natchez has been. recorded, 
To the same group belonged the Avoyel and Taensa of which there 
are no records, Of the Choctaw and Muskogee there is abundant 
missionary literature, including translations of parts of the Bible 
and grammars and dictionaries to aid in acquiring the language. 
This literature haa been listed by Pilling. Many thousand people 
still speak these two languages, many of them being able to read 
and write them aswell, The printed material of the other dialects 
is somewhat scanty. Doctor Gatschet gave considerable attention 
to the Muskhogean languages, collecting vocabularies, grammatical 
material, and a few texts. Some of this material he published in 
A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians.’ Doctor Swanton has 
undertaken the Muskhogean feld, having spent many months in 
field-work since 1907, visiting the remnants speaking dialects likely 
soon to disappear. He has recorded texts as follows: 250 pages in 
Natchez, 250 in Alabama, roo in Koasati, 1§0 in Hitchiti. Doctor 
Swanton has collected vocabulary material of his own and has 
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worked over the material left by Doctor Gatschet and the published 
material of Byington on Choctaw, analyzing the language and 
determining the stems. Doctor Swanton, if ininterrupted, will 
be able to produce a comparative grammar and dictionary of the 
Muskhogean dialects, When that has been accomplished the ques- 
tion of relationships outside of the now recognized stock can be 
intelligently and conclusively discussed. 

Saliskan. The Salish languages are spoken in British Columbia 
and Washington between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific. 
The Salish dialects are grouped geographically as follows: 

1. Dialects of the interior: Lillooet, Ntlakyapamuk, Shushwap, 
Okinagan, Flathead, Coeur d’ Aléne, Columbia group. 

IL. Coast dialects: Bellacoola, Comox, Cowichan, Squawmish, 
Songish, Nisqualli, Twana, Chehalis, Tillamook. 

There are many published vocabularies of Salish dialects, 
notably those of Hale, Gibbs, Tolmie and Dawson, and Boas. 
Professor Boas has published a grammatical discussion of Bella- 
coola. Myron Eells has a note on the Twana language in the 
American Antiquarian, The vocabularies of George Gibbs are in 
the Contributions to North American Etinology? and include also a 
dictionary of Niskwalli. Recently, at the suggestion of Professor 
Boas, James Teit has made a thorough dialectic survey of the 
Salish tribes. The results are being published with a map as 
volume 3 of Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology. 
This exceedingly difficult and important field awaits the attention 
of some person or peréons who will record sufficient text matenal 
to furnish a basis for a comparative grammar. From the known 
variation in both phonetics and morphology, it is certain such 
work will produce results of great value. 

Shoshonean, The languages and dialects generally known a= 
Shoshonean were spoken throughout the greater part of the Great 
Basin from the Colorado and San Juan rivers on the south nearly 
to the Canadian boundary on the north. Shoshonean language= 
are also spoken in western Texas, in the Hopi pueblos of Arizona, 
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and in southeastern and southern California, Many vocabularies. 
have been recorded and published. Gallatin hasa very short one: ! 
Turner has several collected by Whipple’ The most representative 
vocabularies are included in the Report upon the United States 
Geological Survey West of the rooth Meridian, which received the 
editorial attention of Gatscher.’ Doctor Kroeber, in connection 
with other feld-work for the American Museum of Natural History 
in 1903, and in 1904 for the University of California, secured con- 
siderable additional material. Most of this was in the form of 
vocabularies. By means of these vocabularies he has been able 
to classify the various dialects into definite groups, These are: 
The Pueblo branch (Hopi); the Plateau branch consisting of 
Ute-Chemehuevi, Shoshoni-Comanche, and Mono-Paviotso groups; 
the Kern River branch; and the southern California. branch, con- 
sisting of Serrano, Gabrielefio, and Luisefio-Cahuilla groups.4 
Similar material bearing on the dialects of southern California 
by the same author is in the same series.* Additional material 
from the Bannock and Shoshont led Doctor Kroeber to a redis- 
cussion of the groups making up the Shoshonean stock, published 
with the new miaterial." The University of California has a gram- 
mar and dictionary of the Luisefio dialect by Philip A. Sparkman 
in manuscript. Some grammatical information concerning this dia- 
lect was published by MrSpatkman? Doctor Waterman has made 
a study of the phonetics of the Northern Paiute dialect, which is pub- 
lished with tracings and other illustrations” At present there are no 
published texts of Shoshonean languages, Doctor Sapir in rg09 
recorded 63 manuscript pages of texts of the Uncompahgre and 
Uintah Ute dialects. He also secured 277 manuscript pages of 
texts from a Carlisle student, a Southern Paiute. The Shoshonean 
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‘Rrocher, (4), pp. 235-200. 
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languages present special difficulties in phonetics. Someone with 
an exceptional ear or with mechanical aids should undertake this 
important field in which so much remains to be done, unless Doctor 
Sapir's other duties will allow him to continue, 

Siouan. Rivaling the Algonkian-speaking peoples in popular 
interest are the users of the Siouwan tongues. As the Algonkian 
tribes held the great eastern forests, so the Siouan peoples occupied 
the great buffalo plains. Roughly speaking, they occupied the 
region between the Mississippi and the Rocky mountains from 
Canada to the Arkansas river. A second division of Siouan 
languages was spoken in the southern Appalachian region. In 
addition to these two large groups are two isolated dialects, the 
Biloxi on the Gulf coast in Mississippi and the Ofo on the Yazoo 
river. They may be classified as follows: 

A. Dakota-Assiniboin: (1) Mdewakanton, (2) Wahpekute, (3) Sisse- 

ton, (4) Wahpeton, (5) Yankton, (6) Yanktonai, (7) Teton, 
(8) Assimiboin. | 

B, Dhegiha: (1) Omaha, (2) Ponca, (3) Quapaw, (4) Osage, (5) Kansa. 

C. Chiwere: (1) Lowa, (2) Oto, (3) Missouri, (4) Winnebago. 

D. Mandan. 

E, Hidatsa: (1) Hidatsa, (2) Crow. 

F. Biloxi: (1) Biloxi, (2) Ofo. 

G. Eastern: (1) Tutelo, (2) Catawba, and several extinct and prot- 

jematic dialects. 

The main sources of linguistic material are missionary, the works 
of Riggs and the excellent material brought together by J. Owen 
Dorsey, who after several years of missionary labor devoted him- 
self vo linguistic and ethnological work, chiefly with the Omaha 
and Ponca. Riggs, besides translating the Bible and much religious 
literature into Santee Sioux for the use of the Indians, furnished a 
volume of texts with interlinear translations, a grammar, and 
dictionary, which remain our chief and most valuable sources of 
information concerning the Santee’ Dr Washington Matthews, 
while stationed as anny surgeon on Ft Berthold reservation, 
North Dakota, made a thorough study of the Hidatsa, published 
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by the United States Government in 18772 Mr Dorsey was 
missionary with the Ponca Indians from 1871 until 1873 when ill 
health caused him to retire. During this time, however, he acquired 
a speaking knowledge of Ponca. From the organization of the 
Bureau of Ethnology in 1879 until his untimely death in 1895 most 
of his time was given to linguistic work with Siouan tribes:* 

Under the direction of Mr Dorsey, George Bushotter, an edu- 
cated Teton, wrote out 201 texts, in his own dialect. These were 
deposited in the Bureau and a portion has recently been revised 
with native help by Doctor Swanton. Doctor Swanton has aleo 
edited 31 Biloxi texts and a Biloxi dictianary left by Mr Dorsey? 
In the same publication Is included material secured in 1908 by 
Doctor Swanton from an Ofe woman, the last of her tribe supposed 
to have been long extinct- 

Of the Catawba language we have a grammatical sketch by 
Doctor Gatschéet and some texts by Doctor Speck." 

Doctor Frachtenberg secured a few words of Tutelo from an old 
Tutelo woman? From a Cayuga Indian Doctor Sapir in rgrt 
secured a few words of Tutelo which is now extinct.'’ Still more 
material, left unpublished by Doctor Dorsey, is in possession of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Dr Paul Radin has recorded a large amount of text material 
among the Winnebago, ancl Dr Robert H. Lowie has taken many 
texts among the Crow, Hidatsa, and Mandan. Of this material 
only the Mandan and a few pages of the Crow have been published. 

Additional work should be undertaken in the Siouan field until 
each language is represented by a body of texts. It ts particularly 
important that acareful phonetic survey be made, since the maternal 
how on record has been taken down by several individuals, 

A grammatical sketch based on Santee and Teton by Boas and 
Swanton is included in the Handbook of American Indian. Lan- 

' Matthews, (a). 

* Dorsey, (a). (6). (e), 

*Gatechet, (), pp. $27-5491 Speck, (¢), pp. 31p-330. 

'Frachtenierg, (4), pp. 477-A72. 

‘Sapir, (¢), pp. 205-297- 
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guages.’ A comparative grammar of the Siouan languages might 
be made If some individual would devote himself to the work for a 
few years. It would be an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of Amencarm linguistics. 


CONCLUSION 

There remains a great amount of linguistic work to be done. 
With so litte known of the origin of languages, and the conditions 
controling their development and: their dispersion, it is important 
that a record should be preserved of every lan 
order that that record be adequate, great care must be taken in 
phonetic representation. The sounds which correspond to the 
characters emploved in writing should be so carefully described 
as to their manner of articulation and their acoustic effects as to 
make them thoroughly intelligible for all time. 

Suihicient material from each dialect should be recorded in the 
connecter) form of texts to furnish a fairly complete lexican of the 
words it contains and a representation of the grammatical forms 
in sie. 

Ultimately the material of each language should be as fully 
analyzed as possible that the definite force and meaning of each 
element may be determined, These should be luted by some 
alphabetical system in order to make them easily available for 
comparative purses. The relationship of these elementary parts 
to each other in the language itself, when determined and adequately 
set forth in a grammar, completes the most essential study of the 
individual language or dialect. 

In the case of the larger stocks comparative dictionaries and 
grammars should be made with a full discussion of the phonetic, 
lexical, and morphological relationship of the dialects composing 
them. With such material available, the relationship of the lan- 
guages of America may be discussed with success and comparison 
with the languages of other continents profitably made. 
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CEREMONIALISM IN NORTH AMERICA 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


N delimiting the range of cultural phenomiena to which this papér 
will be confined, it is impossible to adhere to any of the current 
definitions of “ ceremony" or “‘ceremonial." A set mode of pro- 

cedure is characteristic of every phase of primitive behavior, and thus lt 
is justifiable to speak of birth, puberty, death, war ceremonies, etc. 
An article on “ceremonialism" in this ‘sense would needs center in a 
discussion of the psychology of routine. When, however, Americanists 
speak of “ceremonialism,” they generally associate with the term a 
more Or less definite content of stereotyped form, Performances such 
as the Snake Dance of Pueblo peoples, the Sun Dance of the Plains, 
the Midewiwin of the Woodiand area, are examples par excellence of 
what is commonly understood by a “ceremony.” These performances 
are not individual, but collective undertakings; and, even where they 
hardly fall under the category of “religious observances” or “solemn 
rites,” they are uniformly more than mere attempts at social amuse- 
ment. As Indian dances are often pertormed for a serious purpose, 
or at least form elements of complexes of a serious character, the terms 
“dance and “ceremony” aré sometimes used interchangeably. This 
loose usage is as undesirable as the frequent identification of the 
problem of ceremonialism with that of organizations. There are North 
American dances performed exclusively as a matter of amusement, 
and there are organizations corresponding to our clubs rather than to 
ceremonial bodies. Elements of similarity may necessitate joint 
consideration of the ceremonial and non-ceremonial dances and 
societies; but it may be well to state that, in dealing with “cere- 
monialiam," we start primarily from a consideration of solemn collec- 
tive performatices with an avowedly serious purpose, and shall include 
only such other phenomena as are historically or psychologically 
related to “ceremonialiam'" as thus defined. 


Having regard to the limitation of space, a descriptive account of 
baz 
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ceremonial activity in North America is out of the question here. I 
shal) therefore merely cnumerate the most important ceremonies in the 
several culture provinces, and shall select for discussion a number 
of problems that arise from the consideration of our ceremonial data. 

In the Eastern Woodland area, the Midewiwin looms as the most 
important ceremony of the Algonquian tribes, though its sphere of 
influence extended to several Siousti peoples, including some inhabiting 
the Plains, It was the property of a secret society, membership in 
which was preceded by a formal initiation. A shooting performance, 
either by way of initiating the novice or merely as a shamanistic prac- 
tice, forms the most obvious objective bond between the forms of the 
ceremony as practised by the several tribes; while the mterpretation 
of the aim of the ceremony varies? The Iroquois also had a number 
of secret ceremonial organizations of as yet litthe understood character, 
of which may be mentioned the Little Water Fraternity and the False 
Face Society; the performances of the latter being characterized by 
the use of grotesquely carved face-masks. In addition, there was a 
series of tribal seasonal festivals, ostensibly in the nature of thanks- 
giving celebrations, held annwally at such periods as the first flowing 
of the maple-sap, the planting and the ripening of the corn, ete. 
These ceremonies, as well as the seven-days' New Year's Jubilee, 
correspond in a way to the spectacular composite performances of 
other areas in which religious practices are combined with entertain- 
ments of various forms. 

In the Southeast all other dances were completely overshadowed by 
the annual several-days’ (from four to eight) festival known as the 
"Busk," and celebrated on the first npening of the crops. The public 
making of new fire, the scarification of the men, and the taking of an 
emetic, are among the noteworthy objective features. The new-fre 
ceremony, as pointed out by Speck, has analogies not only in the 
Southwest, but even in Mexico; and the taking of an emetic is shared 
with some southern Plains tribes and the Pueblo Indians.’ 


i Jones, in Annual Archieological Report. p. 146; Radin t (see Bibliography. pp. 629- 
631); Hofitran. 
® Parker and Converse, pp. 74 4 seq. 149 ef eg; Morgan, pp. 187-222. 765-289. 
iSpeck, pp. tf2-Tit. 
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In the Plains area, ceremomia! activity attained a very high degree 
of development, though this was shared in very unequal measure by 
the several tribes. The Sun Dance, the great tribal performance of 
most of the inhabitants of the area, will be discussed below, Other 
ceremonial performances of wide distribution center in the rites 
connected with sacred bundles of restricted ownership. The widely 
diffused medicine-pipe ceremonials, the sacred-bundle rites of the 
Blackfeet, and the shrine performances of the Hidatsa, may serve as 
examples, There are mimetic animal dances, those in imitation of the 
buffalo occurring in varying guise and with varying raison d'étre, 
such as the luring of the game. Some of the last-mentioned category 
of performances are the property of individuals who have experienced 
a vision of the same supernatural animal. Military and age societies, 
though in certain tribes wholly or predominantly secular, assume in 
others a markedly ceremonial aspect, 

Among the Southwestern Indians, North American ceremonialism 
attains its high-water mark. There is a profusion of ritualistic 
externals, — wooden or sand-painted altars, prayer-offerings, masks, 
sacred effigies, and the like,— and esoteric fraternities perform elab- 
orate ceremonies in order to heal the sick, or for the ostensible purpose 
of promoting the public welfare by effecting adequate rainfall or insur- 
ing success in the chase or war. These performances resemble the 
Troquois festivals and the Plains Indian Sun Dance in being composite 
phenomena in which strictly religious features are blended with 
games, clownish procedure, and what not. The Hopi and Zufil 
ceremonies further recall the Iroquois festivals in being calendric: 
that is, following one another in fixed sequence at stated seasons of 
the year.* 

On the Northwest coast and its immediate hinterland we find the 
potlatch festival, involving a generous distribution of property by 
the host that entails a return distribution of gifts at a high rate of 
interest, Upon this secular basis there have been engrafted, among 
the northern tribes of the area, ceremonial concepts derived from the 

\ Dorsey. Go ALL, 3; Dorsey, J. Oi; Fietelier; Plotcher and La Flesche; Kroeber 
Ty 2; Lowle 3, 2; Winaler 2, 4, 

* Fewker 1. 3; Matthews; Stevenson. 1, pp. 16, 69-191; 3, pp. 62-783, 
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Winter Ritual of the northern Kwakiutl, from whose territory they 
have likewise extended southward. The Winter Ritual is founded 
on the novices acquisition of a supernatural protector, whose character 
is in a measure predetermined by his family affiliations, or rather 
restricted by his family’s supernatural property rights. During the 
winter, community of guardian spirits forms the bond of association, 
superseding family ties, and creating temporarily a aumber of ritual- 
istic socteties. The ritual purports to portray the novice's abduction 
by the guardian spirits, their return to the village, and their restoration 
to a normal condition. In reality it is a compound of these elements 
with potlatch incidents, sleight-of-hand exhibitions, clownish activity, 
and so forth. 

Among the Eskimo unaffected by neighbormg [Indian peoples, 

. mH apart from shamanistic practices is but slightly de- 
welossea, The Central Eskimo have an annual festival that purports 
to effect the home-sending of the deity protecting the sea-manimals, 
and during which the shaman purges this deity's body by removing 
the effects of transgressed taboos. The appearance of masked per- 
formers impersonating the divinity and other spirits is a noteworthy 
trait of this ceremony. 

Paucity of ceremonial js a trait shared by the inhabitants of the 
Mackenzie area, the Plateau region, and California, all of whom 
present the least highly developed form of North American culture, 
Professor Kroeber has pointed out that the simpler the stage of 
culture the more important is the shaman.’ The statement might 
be extended from shamanistic practices to those practically universal 
observances connected with such events as birth, puberty, individual 
acquisition of supernatural power, and death. They, like the shaman- 
istic functions in Kroeber's characterization, tend to become, “‘rela- 
tively to the total mass of thought and action of a people, less and less 
important,” [t thus seems possible to consider ceremonialism par 
excellence, as defined above and treated by preference in this article, 
@ relatively recent trait superimposed on a series of simple routine 
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procedures of the type just mentioned. The culture of the M ackenzie 
River people is relatively little known, but the prominence of shaman- 
ism and sleight-of-hand tricks appears clearly from Hearne’s and 
Petitot's accounts;! and among the Thompson River Indians the 
puberty cerenonials loom as a very important cultural feature. 
Shamanism with its correlated practices, and puberty rites, are known 
in other areas, but they are often eclipsed by the doings of esoteric 
brotherhoods and other spectacular performances. This is merely 
grazing a significant problem; and it must be clearly understood that, 
even in the ruder North American cultures, phenomena comparable 
to the more impressive ceremonials of other regions are not wholly 
lacking. ‘Thus the Ute and related Shoshoneans celebrate an annual 
spring festival known as the “Bear Dance;"* a series of winter dances 
with ceremonial raiment occurs among the Central Californian Maidu; 
and other Californian tribes have public annual mourming ceremonies 
and the semblance of a secret society formed by initiated male tribes- 
men, The occurrence of these elements even in the simplest cultures 
seems to indicate rather clearly that the differences in ceremonial 
development arenot correlated with psychological differences, butrather 
with differences in the manner of combining and multiplying elements 
of general distribution. A hint as to the luxurious growth of cere- 
monialism in certain areas will be found in the section on “ Ceremonial 
Patterns," though why a certain feature extant in a number of regions 
should become a pattern in one tribe; and fail to become one in others, 
remains obscure. 

Another question, which it is impossible more than to hint at here, 
relates to the distribution of ceremonial traits less widely diffused 
than those just dealt with, Thus ceremonial public confessican is a 
trait shared by the Eskimo® with the Iroquois® and the northern 
Athapascans.’ In this case geographical considerations point with 
overwhelming force to an explanation by historical contact. The 


i Hearne, pr tot-tod. 214-221; Petitot. pp. 444-47. 
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above-mentioned instance of the new-fire ceremony forms perhaps an 
almost equally good case in point; but in other cases the matter is 
less certain, though odd features of capricious distribution haunt the 
mind with visions of possible historical connection. Thus Boas refers 
to the rather striking analogies between the tortures of the Kwakiutl 
War Dance and the Plains Indian Sun Dance! The phenomenon of 
ceremonial buffoonery that crops up among the [roquois, the western 
Ojibwa, many of the Plains tribes and Pueblo Indians, as well as in 
California and on the Northwest coast, presents probably too general 
‘asimilarity (except among tribes obviously in contact with one ano ther) 
to be considered of historical significance. Nevertheless some specific 
analogies are puzzling. Thus the Tlingit have so distinctive an ele- 
ment of Plains Indian clownishness a3 the use of “backward speech;:"' 
that is, expression of the exact opposite of the intended meaning.* 
Only a much fuller knowledge of the distribution of ceremonial 
elements and complexes will help us estimate the relative value of 
the theories of historical contact and independent development in 
such concrete instances, For the time being, it will be well to regard 
historical contact as established only in the clearest cases, though these 
are by no means few (see below, “ Diffusion of Ceremonials"'). 


MYTH AND RITUAL 

‘In many cases a ceremony is derived by the natives from a myth 
accounting for its origin. Native statements, however interesting in 
themselves, cannot of course be taken as objective historical fact. 
Hence arises the question, Is the myth the primary phenomenon on 
which the ceremony is founded, or is it merely a secondary explanation 
of the origin of a pre-existing ceremony? <A considerable amount of 
information bearing on this problem has been. recorded; here only 
enough can be presented to illustrate essential principles. 

The Crows and Blackfeet share a ceremonial planting of Sacred 
Tebaceo. As this performance has not been found amdng other tribes 
of this area, and as there are similarities of detail, the single origin of 
the common features of the ceremonies as performed by the two tribes 
9 Boas 2, Pp. 405. O48. 
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is certain, Among the Blackfeet, however, the Sacred Tobacco fons 
part and parcel of the Beaver Medicine Bundle. ‘This ts in its entirety 
dertved from a Beaver, who, alter luring away a Blackfoot's wife, 
indemnified the husband by sending the woman back with the Beaver 
Bundle The Crows, on the other hand, do not associate their 
Tobacco with the beaver, but identify it with the stars. According. 
to the most popular version, the discovery of the Tobacco dates back 
to the period of their legendary separation from the Hidatsa, when 
one of two brothers was adopted by the stars, blessed with the vision 
of the Tobacco, and instructed as to the ceremonial planting. The 
same ritualistic features are thus associated with two distinct myths 
in the two tribes: hence at least one of the myths is certainly secondary, 
which establishes in principle the possibility of such a secondary 
association. For the secret ceremonials of the Northwest coast of 
North America, a corresponding conclusion was long ago drawn 
by Professor Boas. Of the several tribes sharing the ceremonies in 
question, some derive their performances from the wolves, others from 
heaven, still others from the cannibal spirit or from a bear. In all 
cases but one, the explanation must be secondary, and, with the 
possibility of such explanation established, it becomes psychologically 
justifiable to treat the residual case as falling under the same category: 
the ritualistic myth is an zxtiological myth, Ehrenreich has duly 
emphasized the occurrence of demonstrably secondary connection 
between ritual and myth in North America; and, since the rituals and 
myths of this continent are better known than those of any other arca 
of equal magnitude, he rightly insists that the conclusions derived 
from this basis have general significance for the problem of the rela- 
tionship of these associated elements.’ 

Boas and Ehrenreich not only strengthen the case for secondary 
connection, but also demonstrate the workings of the ztiological 
instinct by proving that in not a few cases a ritual is accounted for in 
a single tribe by attaching it to a folk-tale or folk-tale episode of very 
wide distribution. In such instances the question of the priority of 
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the tale or ritual ts, of course, immaterial: there js secondary associa- 
tion of previously independent units. 

Thus, among the Heiltsuk alone, the story of a woman who gave 
birth to dogs is used to explain the establishment of the Cannibal 
Society, As this tale is found without any ceremonial associations 
among the Eskimo, all the northern Athapascans, and all the North- 
west coast Indians, its secondary application to the Heiltsuk ritual is 
manifest. In other words, not only is the same ritual explained by 
different myths in different tribes, but, in the attempt to account for 
the origin of the ritual, there is a tendency to use popular tales that 
come to hand. This tendency, it may be noted, is strongly developed 
in other regions of the continent. The Hidatsa and Mandan assocated 
the custom of planting certain offerings by the bank of the Missouri 
with the tale of the young man who ate of the flesh of a snake, became 
transformed into a snake, and was carried to the Missouri by his 
comrade.* According to my own field data,*these offerings formed 
part of the Hidatsa Missouri River ceremony, one of the sacred rituals 
of the tribe. Similarly, the Bird ceremonial of the same tribe is 
connected with the exceedingly widespread story of the thunderbird’s 
antagonism to a water-monster. Examples of this type certainly 
seem to. justify in considerable measure Ehrenreich's conclusion: 
" Jedenfalls liegen der Regel nach einem Kultmythus schon anderweitig 
bekannte Stoffe oder in anderen Verbindungen vorkommende myth- 
ische Elemente zugrunde.. Was das Ritual dem hinzufiigt, ist dusseres 
Beiwerk, als Anpassung zu bestimmtem Zweck." 

There are many instances, however, where the connection between 
ritual and myth is of a more intimate nature. The Blackfoot myth of 
the Beaver Bundle, quoted above, which forma the puittern for a 
series of other ritualistic myths, may serve as an example. ‘In most 
ceremonies," writes Wissler, “the origin of the ritual is regarded as 
the result of a personal relation between its first owner and its super- 
natural giver; each ceremony or demonstration of the ritual being a 

‘Boos 2, pp. 669-864; 5, p..13d. 

"Maximilian, If, pp. 184-186, 230-234. The tale without rituallath: associations 
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reproduction of this formal transfer."' This notion is so strongly 
developed among the Hidatsa that, whenever one of my informants 
was unable to recount the vision through which knowledge of a 
particular ceremony was derived, he at once suggested that the 
ceremony must be of foreign origin. Substantially there is no dif- 
ference between the origin myths and the accounts by men still living 
of such visions as explain the institution of recent ceremonies: both 
recount the meeting with the visitant, his ceremonial gifts, and relevant 
instructions. The only difference lies in the fact that stories of the 
first class have already, while those of the second class have not yet, 
become part of the traditional lore of the tribe, or clan, or society. 
Again, the secondary character of the myth is at once manifest: no 
tribe could develop a story explaining ceremonial details (any more 
than an individual could havea vision of such ritualistic proceedings), 
unless such ceremonial features already formed part of the tribal 
consciousness. The myth simply recites the pre-existing ritual, “and 
projects it mto the past. 

There ts, of course, nothing in the nature of human psychalogy 
that would prevent myths from being dramatized in ceremony. It is 
simply an empirical fact that in North America such dramatization, if 
not wholly absent, is certainly subordinate in importance to the 
etiological utilization of the myth. The Midewiwin ceremony does 
not dramatize the doings of Manibush and his brother; but the cele- 
brants recite the story and add to it-an account of the origin of their 
own doings. The Omaha Shell Society interpret the cerémonial 
shooting practised by members as a dramatic representation of the 
shooting of four children in the Origin Myth: but, as Radin has 
shown,? the shooting ceremony is so widespread a feature in other 
tribes, that it cannot have originated from this particular tale. The: 
Okipa performers.do not enact their tale of a flood, but use that tale 
as a partial explanation of their annual festival, A secondary reflex 
effect of the myth on the ritual and its symbolism is of course undeni- 
able. Thus in the Okipa we do find an actor impersonating the 
mythic hero Nimak-mixana; but, while the actor narrates the tale 


1 Wissler 3, p. 13. 
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of the flood, he does not, so far as we can judge, perform the actions 
of his prototype at the time of the flood or on any other occasion. 
Similarly, among the Hidatsa, the hero-trickster figures in many 
ceremonial performances; but he does not act out his heroic or clownish 
exploits... Again, among the Bellacoola, the kastut ceremonial appears 
to the native mind as a dramatic representation of legendary happen- 
ings. As a matter of fact, we do meet with impersonations of the 
deities of the Bellacoola pantheon: but the essential elements of the 
ceremonial, such as the cannibalistic practices, have an origin, not in 
the highly specialized Bellacoola mythology, but in actual observances 
shared in recent times by a number of Northwest coast tubes, and 
connected in part with war customs. 

Se among the Hopi the episodes of the legends associated with 
ceremonial do not determine at all definitely the sequence of cere 
monial procedure; here also the ritual appears ag a less variable and 
45 @ pre-existing feature Finally may be mentioned the Mohave 
case. Here the ceremonies not connected with mourning “ consist 
essentially of long series of songs, occupying one or more nights in the 
recital, which recount, in part directly but more often by allusion, 
an important myth. At times the myth is actually related in the 
intervals between the songs. In some cases, dancing by men or women 
accompanies the singing; but this is never spectacular, and in many 
cases is entirely lacking.""* But, though the prominence of the myth 
is here so great that the ceremonies in question are only ceremonial 
recitations of myths; this very fact obviously precludes dramatization 
of the mythic incidents, 


MFFUSION OF CEREMONIALS 
In the Plains area, the diffusion of ceremonies fs in some cases not 
merely a plausible hypothesis, but an historical fact. No one could 
doubt that the Hot Dance of the Arikara, Ruptare Mandan, and 
Hidatsa (involving in each instance the plunging of the performers’ 
aris into scalding hot water), must have been derived from a common 
' Pepper and Wilson, p. 320; and field-notes by the present writer. 
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source. But we have in addition Maximilian’s assurance that the 
ceremony was obtained by the Hidatsa from the Ankara. Lewis and 
Clark (1804) mention ¢eremonial foolhardiness as a feature borrowed 
by the Dakota from the Crows! Within the memory of middle-aged 
men at least, two ceremonies have been introduced into the northern 
Plains from the south, The peyote cult, which is found among the 
Tepehuane, Huichol, and Tarahumare of Mexico, flourishes among the 
Kiowa and Comanche, and has thence traveled northward to the 
Arapaho, and even to the Winnebago The Grass Dance was intro- 
duced among the Crows by the Hidatsa about 1878; among the 
Blackfeet by the Grosventre, about 1883; among the Flathead by the 
Piegan, in quite récent times." It scema tO have originated among 
the Omaha and cognate tribes, including the Ponca, Osage, lowa, and 
Oto.® In addition to the tribes already mentioned, its occurrence has 
been noted among the Pawnee, Dakota, and Assiniboin. Other 
unexceptionable instances are numerous. Thus a Medicine Pipe 
Dance of the Pawnee hake type was adopted by the Crows from the 
Hidatsa during the second half of the nineteenth century; and the 
Hidatsa remember that their Medicine Pipe ceremony was in tum 
derived from the Arikara. A sacred Horse Dance practised by the 
River Crows was secured from the Assiniboin. The same division of 
the Crows adopted a Crazy Dog Society from the Hidatsa about 
thirty-five years ago. To pass to another area, the Kwakiutl proper 
ascribe the origin of their cannibalistic ceremonial to the Heiltsuk, 
from whom they derived the practice in approximately 1635; while 
the Tsimshian derive a corresponding custom from the same source, 
whence it reached them probably ten years before.” While native tradi- 
tion is often untrustworthy, the date set by it in these instances is so 
recent that scepticism is hardly in place. his is especially true, since 
linguistic evidence supports the account of the Indians; for practically 
all the names applied to the Tsimshian performances are derived 
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from the Kwakiutl, and the characteristic cry of the cannibal is likewise 
a Kwakiutl word. 

The foregoing instances, which could be considerably multiplied, 
illustrate diffusion as an obzerved or recollected historical phenomenon. 
Even in the absence of such direct evidence, however, the theary of 
diffusion is in many cases inevitable. Among the graded ceremonies 
of the Grosventre, the lowest is a Fly Dance, which is said to have 
been instituted by a Mosquito; the members imitated mosquitoes, 
Pursuing people and pricking them with spines and claws. The 
lowest of the graded Blackfeet ceremonies recorded by Maximilian 
in the early thirties of the nineteenth century was likewise practised 
by a Mosquito Society, whose members imitated mosquitoes, maltreat- 
ing their fellow-tribesmen with eagle-claw wristlets.* ‘The coincidence 
is so complete in this instance, that a common otigin is certain, espe- 
cially since the Blackfeet and Grosventre have been in intimate con- 
tact with each other, and since the only other people known to have 
had a Mosquito ceremony, the Sarsi, have also been closely associated 
with the Blackfeet. In the case at hand, we are even able to fo a 
step farther, and ascertain not merely the fact, but the direction, of 
the diffusion process. The Grosventre are linguistically most closely 
allied with the Arapaho, with whom they once lived, and whose cere- 
monial system presents striking resemblances to their own. The 
presence of «a Mosquito Dance among the Grosventre constitutes 
one of the glaring disparities amidst otherwise far- reaching like- 

esses: we may therefore reasonably infer that the dilierence resulted 
ficitis the adoption of the Blackieet Mosquito Dance by the Grosventre 
subsequent to their separation from the Arapaho. 

In other cases we must be content to infer the mere fact of diffusion 
from the observed homologies. For example, the Arapaho and Chey- 
enne have each a Dog organization with four scarf-wearing officers 
pledged to bravery, and characterized by the same ceremonial regalia, 
such as dew-claw rattles, feather head-dresses, and eagle-bone whistles. 
The wnion of these logically quite unrelated features in adjoining 
tribes establishes beyond doubt a common origin; but 1 am not 
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acquainted with any specific data that would indicate whether the 
Arapaho borrowed from the Cheyenne, or vice versa. Cases of this 
type are exceedingly common in every one of the principal culture 
areas: and where similarities extend beyond the confines of these 
conventional provinces, or beyond a linguistic stock that more or less 
coincides with a cultural group, the fact of transmission is emphasized 
by the type of distribution found. Thus the shooting of a magical 
object with intent to stun candidates for initiation into the Midewiwin 
Society occurs among the Central Algonkin. In one form or another, 
this shooting is also a feature of societies among several Siouan tribes: 
but these are precisely those tribes which have been in close contact 
with the Central Algonkin — the eastern Dakota, southern Siouan, 
and Winnebago. The Sun Dance offers another case in point. This 
ceremony is found among the majority of Plains tribes, but has also 
been celebrated by several divisions of the Shoshonean stock, who 
properly belong, not to the Plains, but to the Plateau area, Here, 
again, the type of distribution is such as might be expected on the 
theory of diffusion: of the Shoshoni proper, the Lemhi did not practise 
the Sun Dance, but it is still performed at Wind River and Fort Hall, 
where the Shoshoni come more in contact with Plains peoples. 

The fact of diffusion must, then, be regarded as established: and the 
very great extent to which ceremonials have travelled from tribe to 
tribe, coupled with undoubted diffusion of other cultural elements in 
North America, indicates that, while the process has been greatly 
accelerated by improved methods of transportation and other circum- 
stances promoting intertribal intercourse, it must have been active 
prior to these modern conditions due to white influence. 

The next problem is, How have ceremonial features been diffused? 
Plausible answers to this question seem relatively easy. Ceremonial 
regalia were often carried in war, and might readily be imitated, or 
snatched away from the enemy, and thus become a ceremonial feature 
of a new tribe. Among the Kwakiutl and their cognates, alien dance 
regalia were often sectired by killing the owner.’ During mectings of 
friendly tribes, dances were cometimes performed for the entertain- 
mint of the visitors, who might thus learn anew ceremony. It was 
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in this way that the River Crows came to have their Muddy Mouth 
performance.’ Wherever a ceremony was considered (as frequently 
happened) a form of property, the right to perform it was naturally 
transferable to an alien who paid the customary amount of goods. 
Thus the Hidatsa secured the Hot Dance from the Arikara by purchase, 

Before going further, we must be clear as to what is really trane- 
mitted through the agencies suggested], For example, the method of 
acquiring certain regalia through killing the owner does not account 
for the diffusion of the ceremony itself which these regalia symbolize, 
Take an instance cited by Boas. The Matilpe had not been permitted 
by the other tribes to acquire the Cannibal performer's regalia. At 
one time their village was approached by a party of men and women 
from the northern tribes, one of the men wearing the badge of the 
Cannibal order. Two Matilpe youths killed the strangers, and one 
of them assumed the Cannibal’s cedar-bark ornaménts, and at once 
began to utter the characteristic Cannibal cry, "for now he had the 
night to use the dance owned by the man whom he had killed." It is 
clear that the knowledge of the performance preceded the acquisition 
of the badge. In the native mind, to be sure, the Cannibal Dance was 
a form of property that could be acquired by killing the owner; and 
before its acquisition it did not, from the native point of view, form 
part of the Matilpe culture, But in reality, of course, it did form part 
of that culture; for otherwise the attitude of the Matilpe, both before 
and after the murder, would be impossible. The essential problem 
involved is, not how the Matilpe secured the symbols of the ceremony 
(however important these may appear to the native mind), but how 
the Matilpe came to participate in the knowledge of the ceremonial. 
The murder did not effect simple bodily introduction of a mew cere- 
mony, but only bodily introduction of new ceremonial badges, which 
were fitted into their customary ceremonial associations through 
prior knowledge of the ceremonial! complex to which they belong, 

It is, however, quite intelligible how such knowledge spread to the 
Matilpe through simple attendance as onlookers at performances of 
other tribes, for in that capacity they were hardly in a different 
position from the uninitiated spectators who belonged to the tribe of 
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the performers. Whether an observed ceremonial routine is actually 
imitated (as in the case of the Muddy Mouth Dance of the River 
Crows), or remains unexecuted, contingent on fulfilment of require- 
ments due to existing property concepts, is, from the point of view of 
diffusion, relatively unimportant. The point is, that not only tangible 
articles, but even an objective series of acts, songs, etc., may readily 
spread from tribe to tribe, Im Australia it has been proved that 
ceremonies travel in various directions, like articles of exchange, and 
that frequently “a tribe will learn and sing by rote whole corrobborees 
in @ language absolutely remote from its own, and not one word of 
which the audience or performers can understand the meaning of,""' 
Hlustrations of similar forms of borrowing are not lacking in North 
America. Thos the Winnebago chant Sauk songs during their Medi- 
cine Dance: and the music of songs is readily passed on from tribe to 
tribe, as in the case of the Grass Dance. 

When there ts esoteric ceremonial knowledge, the process of trans- 
mission implies, of course, far more intimate contact. Here the borrow- 
ing individuals or groups must be treated, for purposes of initiation, 
as though they belonged to the tribe from which the knowledge is 
obtained. The Ankara tick of plunging one’s arm into scalding hot 
water without injury could not be imitated by the Hidatsa on the 
basis of mere observation: instruction must be bought, as it would be 
bought by an Arikara novice from an Arikara adept. Through 
similarly close personal contact, the Medicine Pipe ceremony spread 
from individual Arikara to individual Hidatsa, and from individual 
Hidstsa to individual Crows. 

To sum up: transmission of external features, such as ceremonial 
paraphernalia, is possible on the basis of superficial, possihly even 
hostile, meetings; friendly intertribal gatherings render possible the 
borrowing of ceremonial routine, songs, and the like, in short, of the 
exoteric phases ‘of the complex; while initiation into the inner meaning 
of a ceremony becomes feasible only through the closest form of 
personal contact. 

Nevertheless the problem of diffusion is still far from being ex- 
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hausted. Even where a ceremony seems to be bodily transferred, it 
may become different because of the differences in culture between the 
borrowing and transmitting tribes; that is to say, even an entire 
ceremony is not-an isolated unit within che culture of the tribe per- 
forming it, but has definite relations to other ceremonies and to the 
tribal culture generally, Even tribes sharing in large measure the 
same mode af life tend to diverge as regards specific conceptions of 
social and ceremonial procedure, The “same” ceremony may thus 
enter different associations, and in so far forth become different through 
its novel relations. ‘There can be no doubt that the Tlingit and Haida 
potlatches represent a single cultural phenomenon. Nevertheless 
there is 4 remarkable disparity between the associations of the great 
potlatches of these tribes. Among the Haida, the main lestival was 
conducted by a chief in behalf of his own moiety, and was intended 
only to enhance his social standing, The Tlingit performed a potlatch 
for the benefit of the complementary moiety and [or the sole avowed 
purpose of showing respect for the dead. This illustration is instruc- 
tive, because it embodies both types of changes that a transmitted 
ceremony undergoes, —a change in objective relations, which, how- 
ever, cannot in many instances fail to affect the subjective attitude 
of the performers or borrowing tribe at large; and a change of the 
ostensible object, of the theoretical raison d'ftre, of the performance. 
These types of changes had best be considered separately, 1 shall 
approach the primarily objective alterations undergone by a borrowed 
ceremony through a consideration of the specific tribal patterns for 
ceremonial activity; and | shall consider the changes of avowed! raison 
@étre in diffused ceremonies in the section dealing in a general way 
with the ends sought through ceremonial performances. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it must be noted that by no means all 
changes of dittused ceremonies can be brought under these two heads, 
This is best seen when comparing the established variations in the 
performance of the same ceremony by local subdivisions of the same 
tribe. Thus we find that in some Haida towns the Grizzly Bear spirit 
inspired only women, while in others there was no such restriction? 


1 Sevanton 5, pp. 434 a seg; i. pp. 1945 4 aeg.. Boz. 
1 Swanton £1. p. ryt. 
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The River Crows adopted the Crazy Dog Dance from the Hidatsa 
without assimilating it to the old Crow dances, while the Mountain 
Crows at once assimilated it to the rivalry concept of their Fox and 
Lumpwood organizations! The unique historical conditions upon 
which such changes of borrowed ceremonies depend are not different 
in type from those which determine modifications in an indigenous 
ceremony, and are in neither case amenable to generalized treatment. 


CEREMONIAL PATTERNS 

Among the Arapaho the seven ceremonies distinctive of the age- 
societies, as well‘aa the Sun Dance, are performed only as the redult 
of a pledge made to avert danger or death" The dances of the Kwa- 
kintl, differing im other respects, resemble one another in the turns 
about the fireplace made by entering dancers; paraphernalia of essen- 
tially similar type (head-rings, neck-rings, masks, whistles) figure in 
Kwakiutl performances otherwise distinct; and the object of ap- 
parently every Kwakiutl society's winter ceremonial is “to bring 
back the youth who is supposed to stay with the supernatural being 
who is the protector of his society, and then, when he has returned in 
a state of ecstasy, to exorcise the spirit which possesses him and to 
restore him from his holy madness."" Among the Hidatsa the ight 
to each of a considerable number of esoteric rituals must be bought 
from one's father; in each case the requisite ritualistic articles were 
supplied by a claneman of the buyer's father; a “singer” conducted 
the ceremonies; the purchaser recerved the ceremonial bundle, not 
directly, but through his wife; and eo forth.’ All important bundle 
ceremonies of the Blackfeet require a sweat-lodge performance; in 
nearly all rituals the songs are sung by sevens; for almost every 
bundle some vegetable is burned on a special altar; and every ritual 
consists essentially of a narrative of its origin, one or more songs, the 
opening of the bundle, and dancing, praying, and singing over ite 
contents.® 


) Lowle 2, p. 248. 

* Kroeber 1, pp. 154, 1. 

* Hoss 3, pp: ay et_pey. 
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It would be manifestly absurd to assume that the notion of perform- 
ing ceremonies to ward off death originated eight times independently 
among the Arapaho; that the originators of the Kwakintl Cannibal 
ceremonial and the originators of the Kwakiut) Ghost Dance inde 
pendently conceived the notion of wearing neck-rings:! and so forth. 
Wissler has forcibly brought out the point that among the Blackfeet 
the Beaver Bundle owners seem to have established a pattern of cere 
monial routine that has been copied by the owners of other bundles: 
and many additional illustrations could be cited to prove that, in 
every tribe with a highly developed ceremonial system, a corresponding 
pattern has developed. The psychology of this development has been 
felicitously compared by Goldenweiser with the process of borrowing 
ideas from an alien tribe: in both cases a novel idea is Sigerested, and 
may be rejected, or partly or wholly assimilated. Whenever such an 
idea iz generally adopted within a tribe, it tends to-assume the char- 
acter of a norm that determines and restricts subsequent thought and 
conduct. The Plains Indian generally ascribes any tinusual achieve- 
ment, not to personal merit, but to the blessing of a supernatural 
visitant; hence he interprets the invention of the phonograph in 
accordance with this norm, Among the Hidatsa it is customary to give 
presents to a father's clansman; hence an Hidatsa purchasing admis- 
sion into an age-society selected from among the group of sellers a 
member of his father’s clan. The notion at the bottom of the norm 
originates, of course, not as the notion of a norm, but like all other 
thoughts that arise in individual consciousness: its adoption by other 
members of the social group is what creates the pattern, We cannot, 
without tautology, generalize as to the type of concept that will be- 
come a model; indeed, we have found that, in two different bands of 
the same tribe, an already established concept may in the one case 
assimilate an alien introduction, and in the other capriciously fail to 
exert any influence on it. All that we can say is, that patterns exist, 
and are one of the most active forces in shaping specific cultures. 

From the point of view here assumed, a problem that might other- 
wise arise in the study of North Anierican ecremonialism, and has 

I Boas 2, in which compare‘ figs. Bt, 14>. 

* Goldenweiser, p, 287, 
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already been touched upon, assumes a somewhat different aspect, 
Finding a very complex ceremonial system in certain parts of the 
continent, in the absence of such a system in others we might be 
tempted to ascribe the difference to a psychological difference between 
the respective tribes. In some measure, to be sure, extensive diffusion 
of cultural elements in some areas as compared with others would 
account for the observed phenomenon. [f at one time the tribes of 
the Northwest coast or the Plains, taken singly, possessed a ceremonial! 
culture as simple as that of California or the Plateaus, but spread their 
respective ceremonials among other tribes of the same area whnee 
ceremonials they in turn adopted, then complexity might ensue 
without any cause other than conditions favorable for cultural dis- 
semination. On the other hand, the purely internal action of the 
pattern principle would suffice to produce a corresponding complexity. 
The Crows have a Tobacco order composed in recent decades of pier- 
haps a dozen or more distinct branches or societies, all sharing the 
right to plant sacred tobacco, and differing only in the specific regalia, 
and instructions imparted to the founders in the visions or other 
experiences from which the branches are derived. Visions of similar 
type are not lacking among auch a tribe as the Shoshoni: but in the 
absence of an integrating pattern they have not become assimilated 
to a ceremonial narm, A Crow who belonged to the Tobacco order, 
and stumbled across a nest of curiously shaped eggs, would form’an 
Egg chapter of the Tobacco order: a Shoshoni might experience 
precisely the same thrill under like conditions, but the same psycho- 
logical experience could not possibly result in the same cultural 
epiphenomenon. The several Tobacco societies of the Crow do not 
represent so many original ideas, but are merely variations of the same 
theme. There is, then, only one basic idea that the Crow have and 
the Shoshoni have not, — the idea of an organization exercising certain 
ceremonial prerogatives, for the ceremonial features in themselves are 
of a type probably not foreign to any North American group, The 
complexity of the socio-ceremonial life of the Crows is thus an illusion 
due to the fact that this single idea became a pattern. 

The pattern principle is also of the greatest value in illuminating 
the precise happenings during (he process of diffusion. It has been 
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shown in another section, that a borrowed ceremony, ¢ven when bodily 
adopted, becomes different, because it originally bore definite relations 
to other cultural features of the transmitting tribe; and, unless these 
additional features happen to exist in the borrowing group, the same 
unit must assume a different cultural fringe. What happens in man ¥, 
perhaps in the majority of, such cases, is. that the borrowed elements 
are fitted into conformity with the pattern of the borrowing tribe. 
Thus the Dog Society of the Crows is traced back to the Hidatsa, Rut 
among the Hidatsa this ceremonial body is one of a graded series of 
military societies in which it occupies a definite position; and entrance 
into it, as in the case of the rest, is a matter of purchase. Since the 
Crows neither grade their military organizations nor exact an entrance 
fee in any of them, the Dog Society naturally lost the impress of the 
Hidatsa mold so far as these. features were concerned. Moreover, 
it was made over to fit the Crow scheme. Entrance into the society 
was, aé for all other Crow military societies, either a matter of choice, 
of, more commonly, was stimulated by the desire of members to have 
the place of a deceased member filled by a relative. Again, while 
police duties among the Hidatsa were the exclusive right of the Black- 
mouth Society, the Crow organizations all took turns at exercising 
this social function, the Dog Society among the rest, Thus the Dog 
Society with all its ceremonial correlates came to enter quite new 
combinations and to assume a specifically Crow aspect.! 

To Radin we are indebted for a sluiggestive investigation of ithe 
mechanism of ceremonial borrowing with special reference to the 
selective and assimilative influences exerted by the recipient culture 
on the borrowed features. The peyote cult, a very recent importation 
from Oklahoma, has rapidly risen to a most important position in the 
life of the Nebraska Winnebago, A detailed study indicates that the 
only really new thing introduced was the peyote itself, its ceremonial 
eating, and its effects. Several Christian elements that enter into 
the present Winnebago performance prove to be similar to pre-existing 
aboriginal concepts, so as to suggest that their acceptance was due to 
this conformity. “The founder of the Winnebago cult seems to have at 
once placed the new plant in the category of medicinal herbs, and 

'-Lowie 3. p. 70: 2. . ess, 
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accordingly to have associated with it the traditional sharmanistic 
ideas. The organization of the new society automatically conformed 
to the Wi innebago norm. The origin narrative developed by one of 
the converts “assumed all the charactetistics of a Winnebago fast- 
ing experience and ritualistic myth, similar to those connected with 
the founders of the old Winnebago cult societies. In its totality, the 
atmosphere of the peyote cult became thus highly charged with the 
old Winnebago background,” ! 


THE OBJECT OF CEREMONIES 


Speaking of the Mandan Okipa, Catlin recognizes three "distinct 
and ostensible objects for which it was held:” it was an annual com- 
memoration of the subsidence of the deluge: it was an occasion for the 
performance of the Bull Dance, which caused the coming of buffalo 
herds; and it was conducted in order to inure young men to physical 
hardship, and enable the spectators to judge of their hardihood.* 
The diversity of these alleged objects suffices of itself to stiggest that 
the Okipa is a complex performance; that it would be vain to try to 
account for its origin by a simple psychological explanation. It is 
a priort psychologically conceivable that the Okipa (that is, an annual 
four-days' stummier festival) originated as a celebration commemorative 
oi the mythical food, however improbable this may appear from our 
considerations of “Myth and Ritual;" but, if so, the conception that 
it was intended to attract the buffalo and the conception that it was 
anordeal for the young men were secondary. Or we may assume that 
the ordeal concept was primary; then the two other alleged functions 
were secondary. And a corresponding conclusion seems inevitable 
ii we suppose that the enticing of the buffalo was the original motive 
for the festival. In a more acceptable form, this theory might be 
stated as assuming that three originally independent ceremonies 
performed for diverse ends somehow became welded together into 
what then became the Okipa, 

Before going further, it will be well to demonstrate that the com- 
plexity of the ceremony is an historical fact. This becomes at once 
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obvious when we consider the distribution of two of our three hypo- 
thetical elements. The buffalo-calling ceremony is by no means a 
peculiarity of the Mandan Okipa, bur.a ceremony very widely diffused 
over the Plains area: indeed, a buffalo-calling ceremony not differing 
in principle from that of the Okipa was performed by the Mandan 
themselves independently of the Okipa:! and a ceremony undertaken 
for the same ostensible purpose and with corresponding mimetic 
features was practised by the Mandan White Buttalo Cow Society. 
What is true of the buffalo-calling fearure applies with even greater 
force to the voluntary self-torture element. This appears with all 
its characteristic details — such as piercing of the breasts, ingertion of 
skewers, suspension from a pole, and dragging of buffalo-skulls — not 
only in the Sun Dance of various trihes (where there is a collective 
torture strictly comparable to that of the Okipa), but also among the 
Dakota, Crows, and other Plains peoples, asa fairly normal procedure 
in the individual quest for supernatural aid.* That the buffalo- 
calling ceremony and the specific self-torturing practices under dis- 
CUSSION Were at one time independent of cach other, and of whatever 
other features they are combined with in the Okipa, must be con- 
sidered an established fact: indeed, the complexity is greater than the 
theory here discussed would indicate. To mention but one con- 
spicuous feature, a great deal of time is consumed in the Okipa with 
dances by mummers impersonating animals and closely mimicking 
their appearance and actions. The performances are objectively, in 
a rough way, comparable to the Bull Dance, bur have nothing to do 
with any solicitude for the food supply, since many of the beings 
represented are not game animals, These animal dances. rather 
Suggest the dream-cult celebrations of the Dakota, especially as the 
performers chanted sacred songs distinctive of their parts, and taught 
only on initiation and payment of heavy fees. The mimetic animal 
dance thus forms an additional element of the Okipa complex. 

The complex character of the céremony is thus an historical fact. 

* Maxinillion, t1,-pp. 282, 204 ef seg, 

® Lowie 3, pp. q46-254. 
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How, then, shall we interpret the equally certain fact, that, to the 
native consciousness, it appeared as a unified performance instituted 
by the mythical hero Nimak-mdéxana,! and celebrated, if not for the 
specific reasons assigned by Catlin, from the vaguer motive of promot- 
ing the tribal welfare in general?* 

We shall not go far wrong in putting the alleged raison d'tire of 
the Okipa in the same psychological category with ritualistic myths. 
As the myth is an etislogica! afterthought associated with a pre- 
existing rite, so the alleged object of a complex ceremony may be 
merely an afterthought engrafted on a pre-existing aggregation of 
ceremonial elements, In the one case it is the etiological, in the other 
the teleological, feature that welds together disparate units, and creates 
the illusion of a synthetized articulated whole. If the hero Ndmak- 
maxana ordered the Mandan to practise a particular combination of 
un-unified observances, these performances become unified by that 
mythical fiat; and the causal requirements of the native, at the stage 
when rationalization sets in, are satisfied. At this stage the teleo- 
logical point of view naturally serves the same purpose: in practice, 
in fact, it largely coincides with the wtiological attitude. If Ndmak- 
maxang instituted the annual festival, he did so for the purpose of 
benefiting the Mandan, and dereliction would spell tribal disaster. 
On the other hand, if the ceremony insures the commonweal, no further 
cause for its performance is required. 

The principle here illustrated by the Okipa may be demonstrated in 
even more satisfactory fashion for the Sun Dance of the Plains tribes. 
Whatever may be the avowed purpose of this performance, certain 
elements are practically uniform throughout the area; for example, 
the selection and felling of a tree treated as an enemy, the erection of 
4 preparatory anda main lodge, and a several-days’ fast culminating 
(except among the Kiowa) in torture proceedings of the Okipa type. 
The Sun Dance of the Crows was performed exclusively in order to 
secure vengeance for the slaying of a tribesman; among the western 
Algonquian tribes it was vowed in the hope of delivering the pledger 
or his family from sickness or danger; while benefits of a vaguer and 
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more public character were expected by the western Dakota, Hidatea, 
and Kiowa. [n view of this diversity of ends sought, we cannot 
associate the ceremonial routine defined above with any of the osten- 
sible objects of the Sun Dance; for in all cases but one the object must 
be secondary, and, from an argument analogous to that used in the 
consideration of “Myth and Ritual,"’ the residual case appears 
amennble to the same psychological interpretation. In other words, 
the ostensible motive of complex ceremonies is not the genuine or 
Original motive, but embodies merely the present native theory of the 
reason for the performance. 

Several questions naturally arise: If we cannot directly interpret 
a complex ceremony, can we not at least give a paychological interpre- 
tation of its components? further, if we can resolve it into such con- 
stituents, how must we conceive the process. by which originally 
unrelated elements became joined together (as we have assumed) 
through historical accident, to be integrated only at a later stage by 
some rationalistic synthesis? and, finally. if the native theory is merely 
an interesting speculative misinterpretation of native psychology, 
what is the present psychological correlate of those complicated 
series of observances under discussion? 

Let us consider first of all the second question. Analysis resolvrs 
a ceremony into a number of disparate elements; how did these ever 
become joined together? We are here confronted by the problem of 
secondary association, a large topic to which only a few words can be 
devoted in this article. In the first place, we should beware of con- 
founding logical with historical analysis. Two features may be not 
only logically as distinct as musical pitch and timbre, but also as in- 
separable in reality, This principle has already been expressed by 
Dr Radin, though his illustration rather shows how apparently un- 
related concepts are nevertheless logically related in the native mind. 
The notion of a society derived from a -water-spirit and the notion of 
curing disease are apparently distinct; but, if the water-spirit is alwave 
associated with the granting of medical knowledge, a vision of the 
water-spiritt and the acquisition of medical skill coincide. Thus, 
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whatever may be the development of the concephon entertained 
regarding the water-spirit, the association berween the idea of a society 
based on a supernatural communication by that spirit and the idea 
of doctoring is primary. Here the initial disparity of the elements 
found in combination proves to be apparent, being merely due to our 
ignorance of the fertium guid A Primary ceremonial® association of 
genuinely distinct and ceremonially indifferent objects mav be achieved 
through their juxtaposition in a vision, as illustrated by many medicine 
bundles: Thus, a jackrabbit-ekin and a bunch of eaglefeathers may 
together form an ultimate unit of ceremonial stock-in-trade. 

Let us now tur to cases of association of ¢lements once existing apart. 
One cause of secondary association has already been touched upon. 
Wherever a particular ceremonial concept becomes the predominant 
one, it tends to assimilate all sorts of other concepls originally inde- 
pendent of it: thus, in the Crow example of the Tobacco societies 
and in the case of the Blackfeet Beaver Bundle, which has not only 
become the pattern for other bundles, but has even absorbed such 
rituals as the Sun Dance and Tobacco ceremony,* Among the Crows, 
individual visions by members of the Tobaceo order have led to the 
association of quite heterogencous features. A Tobacco member who 
chanced upon curiously-shaped eggs would found an Egg chapter of 
the order, and initiate new members into it, thus bringing about a 
connection between egg medicine and the sacred Tobacco; and in 
corresponding lashion have developed the Weasel. Otter, Strawberry, 
and other divisions. 

In these cases it would seem that the notion of sacredness or cere- 
moniahsmi is so strongly associated with a Particular content that has 
become the ceremonial pattern, that any new experience of correspond- 
ing character is not merely brought under the same category-as the 
pattern, but becomes an illustration, an adjunct of the pattern con- 
cept. In many other instances, a ceremony may bring about condli- 
tions normally associated with certain *ictivities in no way connected 
_ 1 Rawtin T pp tnd, Too, The point seemi te me to be closely related! to that repeatedly 
made by Lévy-Bnuhl in hia Les Fonctions mentales dana lei micktés inférieures, with 
reference to “ participation.“ 
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with the ceremony itself; and, when these conditions arise in the course 
af the ceremony, they act as a cue to the performance of the normally 
associated activities. There is no connection between initiation into a 
society privileged to plant tobacco for the tnbal welfare and the re- 
counting of an individual's war-record; nevertheless; in the Crow 
Tebacco adoption, the entrance into the adoption lodge is unifarmly 
followed by such a recital. The reason is fairly clear, At every 
festive gathering of the Crows there is a recital of war-deeds; the 
Tobacco initiation produces such a gathering, which elicits the cus- 
tomary concomitant; and thus the coup-recital becomes a feature of 
the Tobacco adoption ceremony. Similarly, every lroquois festival 
seems to have been preceded by a general confession of sins Still 
another way by which heterogeneous cerenionial activities or features 
become associated is, of course, by purchase. The Hidatsa Stone- 
Hammer Society, according to Maximillan, bought the Hor Dance 
from the Arikara. But the Stone-Hammers had a ceremony of their 
own prior to the purchase, which was thus associated with the newly 
‘acquired fire-dance and the plunging of anms into hot water. 

These few suggestions must suffice to indicate how disparate 
elements may become secandarily associated. 

So far as the interpretation of the single elements is concerned, there 
is relatively little difficulry. Though we may not be able to compre- 
hend the ultimate origin of a certain mode of ceremonial behavior, we 
can generally apperceive it as typical of a certain tribe or a certain 
group af tribes: The fact that the Plains Indians went to fast in a 
lonely place, looking for a supernatural revelation, may remain an 
irreducible datum; but, when we disengage from the Crow Sun Dance 
complex the attempt to secure a vision that Is given as its ultimate 
motive, we at once bring it under the familiar heading of “ vision- 
quest.” So we may not know how “four" came to be the mystic 
numberof many tribes; but itis intelligible that, where it is the mystic 
number, dances, songs, processions, and what not, should figure in sets 
of four, Prayers, dances, sleight-of-hand performances, the practice of 
sympathetic or imitative magic, ete., are likewise ultimate facts; but 
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their special forms in ceremonies of which they are part are readily 
classified with corresponding psychological manifestations, 

But the social setting of the cultural elements enumerated during a 
ceremony cannot fail to lend them a color they otherwise lack. The 
pledger of the Crow Sun Dance, who sets In motion the tremendous 
machinery required for the communal undertaking, and is thenceforth 
subjected to tribal scrutiny, cannot be supposed to be in the same 
psychological condition as if he were merely seeking a vision in the 
seclusion of a four-nights’ vigil on a mountain-top, What we find in 
any complex performance of this type, then, ig a number of distinct 
acts with distinct psychological correlates, integrated, not by any 
rational bond, but by the ceremonial atmosphere that colors them all. 

From this point of view the question, What may be the object or 
psychological foundation of a ceremony? becomes meaningless, The 
psychological attitude is not uniform for the performers of a ceremony: 
it is not the same for the Sun Dance pledger (who wishes to compass 
an enemy's death) and the self-torturing vision-seckers in quest of 
martial glory. Much less is it the same for the pledger and the self- 
advertising reciters and enactors of war-exploits or the philandering 
couples hauling the lodgepoles. But is not the attitude of the 
pledger the essential thing? To assume this customary view is the 
aurest Way to miss the nature of ceremonialism, A Crow Sun Dance 
pledger wishes to effect the death af an enemy; a Cheyenne Sun Dance 
pledger wishes to insure the recovery of a sick relative. Why must 
both have, say, a dramatic onslaught on a tree symbolizing an enemy? 
From the rationalistic point of view here criticized, the answer is not 
obvious, It would be in perfect accord with the Plains Indian mode 
of action for the Crow and Cheyenne simply to retire into solitude and 
secure a vision bringing about the desired result. If they are not 
content with this, and require an elaborate ceremonial procedure, 
that procedure must have an additional raison d'étre, The absence 
of intelligible object (from the native rationalistic point of view no 
less than from our own) in a ceremonial feature becomes at once clear, 
if we regard its very performarnte as self-sufficient, aa gratifying 
certain specific non-utilitarian demands of the community. View it 
not a8 primitive religion, or asa primitive attempt to coerce the forces 
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of nature, but as a free show, and the aye eae ceases: ceremonial- 
ism is recognized as existing for ceremonialisr 
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